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LText) Dedication of the Book 


On the occasion of the era, this book is dedicated 

to the mothers of the Reza'is; to all mothers who 
raised and are raising the best of Iran's children 

in the darkest period of its history; to all 

spouses of martyrs and witnesses of the great strug- 
gle of life; and to all women who have shown and are 
showing humanity in spite of the 55 years' execution 
of the plan to destroy the edifice of the independent 
existence of Iran and who have turned and are turning 
their heads away from surrender to absurd trivial- 
ities. 


27 August 1977 
Comments 


The chapters of this book were written in the years 1969-1975. Some of 
them have been published and others have not. 


The manuscript of the entire book was submitted to us a year and a half 
ago. Now that it is ready for publication, things which had not taken 
place at the time of writing have occurred; in the light of these things 
one can appreciate that the views and dimensions on the appraisal and 
analysis were correct. Therefore it has not been considered necessary to 
add figures and data bearing on subsequent years; rather, it has been con- 
Sidered preferable that what has been written should be published without 
new additions or changes so that it itself may bear witness to the truth 
of the warnings. 


In spite of this, an effort has been made to gather all the information 
which has appeared in the form of figures in one place, in the statistical 
appendix of the book. This information concerns the various fields of oil 

















activity and combines Che past, present and future, Are Chese statistics 
real or not’? According to the rules, in many cases no, However, they are 
used by people who want to use a eclentific procedure in ecientific 
activities, 


Concerning ofl product prices, and the processes which the money obtained 
from the sale of ofl passes through before it ends up in the accounts of 
the “multinationals,” official statements have been published, among them 
one in the periodical FOREIGN POLICY dated Winter 1976-77 which says, quot- 
ing a statement by "high ranking" officials in the American government, 
"Since 1971 America has encouraged Middle East oil-producing states to 
raise the price of ofl and keep .c up.... America's mind was preoccupied 
with @ conceru to bring the surplus ofl revenues which arose as a conse- 
quence of the increase in prices to America.... Increasing OPEC deposits 

in America's banke entails riske, but America hopes that its banking system 
will draw this money to the American economy." 


In view of the sense of anxiety which has arisen among people in the country 
concerning Iran's future after ite ofl resources are depleted, the regime's 
propaganda organizations are trying, by publishing "new figures" regarding 
the size of the country's ofl resources, to eradicate anxieties for the 
future. KEYHAN (Airmail edition) of 31 August 1977 wrote "Iran can produce 
9 million barrels of oil and gas a day for 30 more years, after which about 
60 to 80 million /sic/ barrels of the country's oil reserves will be left 
for domestic consumption or exports in the form of processed materials and 
products!" The organizations forget that this anxiety concerns the state 
of the country. Analysis of the role of oil revenues in the Iranian econ- 
omy (Part One, Chapter One) shows that even though oil revenues exceed 

$20 billion, the budget still has a deficit; this is an intractably compli- 
cated state of affairs, because the danger concerns not only a drop in oil 
revenues in the future but basically the unwarranted growth of an import- 
dependent economy and the excessive growth of the army and the imperial 
court. The greater the revenues become, the more this moneter's gluttony 
for money increases. Not only is this monster not sated by domestic out- 
put--with the draining away of ite fertile lands, it is increasing ite in- 
sane hunger for money. 











Introduction 

Liext) dranians knew of o11 in ancient times, and they used it in war, in kinde 
ling che eternal flame, and also in medicine and various types of economic 
and building activities, There were welle in Khuzestan near Shueh and oil 
epringe in Baku and Darband in the Caucasus, and these were exploited, 

The industrial producte which were observed in various periods of Iranian 
hietory, in particular products which were exported? the etatemant by 
llerodotus to the effecc that Iranians refined of1; the progress in chemical 
equipment in this part of the world; the cultural traces which have re- 
mained); and finally the writings which are available concerning industry 
and elements of industrial progresse”® leave no room for doubt that oil was 
used more and more in economic activity as time paseed. Had the "era of 
the revolution in oil" not colncidedwith the era of Iran's decline, Iran 
would today be a major economic force ip the world. 


However, in the “era of the revolution of oil," "black gold" has been the 
curse of Iran's soul. Seventy five years ago, when Iran was teetering on 
the brink of collapse, two needs coincided--one, the ruling group's need 
for adequate, enduring sources of revenue, without which it would not have 
been feasible for them to retain class dominance and satisfy their imita- 
tive desices, and the other industrial countries’ need for mineral and 
other resources. A series of concessions were given to the dominant count- 
ries, that ies Russia and England.” The country's "prominent men" vied with 
one another in auctioning Iran off and ran afters foreigners to assign them 
concessions to plunder the country's resources.” Among these wae the oil 
concession: in the year 1901, the following brief firman was issued: 


"Out of respect for the exceptional, friendly relations which exist between 
the government of Britain and the anti /sic/ Iranian government, agreement 
is given for William Knox D'Arcy and his partners, friends, children, grand- 
children and legal heirs to engage for a period of 60 years in all forms of 
activity, be they excavating channels, drilling wells, drilling holes in 
the ground, filling with soil, and removing soil to any depth which Eng 
D'Arcy may desire in the territory of the imperial government, and all un- 
derground resources, without exception, whatever they may be will belong 

to D'Arcy or the people referred to above.” 


With these few lines, the flow of wealth to the West, and the advent of 
calamity and plague upon Iran, became intensified. 


Fifty years before chat /sic/ on 23 February 1921, a coup d'etat took place, 
the Qajar Dynasty came to an end, and Reza Khan became the Shah. On 27 
November 1932 he abrogated the D'Arcy concession. Raqizadeh, the finance 
minister at the time, who abrogated the agreement in accordance with Reza 
Khan's order, himself considered this abrogation to be the prelude to an 
extension, since he had become aware that the ground work was being pre- 
pared for the act when he was Iran's ambassador to England’. In order to 
grant the extension legitimacy, the matter was referred at England's 











requeet to the former League of Nations, which--by agreement of the gov 
eroment of Iran'--intervened in a matter which had nothing to do with it 
and of course ruled in favor of the stronger party. In thie manner Che 
oll agreement was extended for a period of 60 yeare at the hands of a tool 
of England's action. 


The extension occurred as the economic growth of the industria! economies 
was accelerating and the importance of ofl in these economies was constar- 
ly increasing. Thus it was necessary, and became more necessary with ea 
passing day, that the ofl revenues in our dominated economy assume the roie 
which the economic growth expectations of the dominant industrial economies 
required. In thie fashion, ofl became a factor for sabotaging and destroy- 
ing the founoations of Iran's independent economy and set Iran along a road 
where it gave up all forms of power to determine its own destiny and its 
people could net exist except by allowing their wealth to flow abroad. 


When World War Two was close to an end, the allies--America, Britain and 
Russia--reached an agreement concerning the issue of tutelage over .ran. 
The ruling groups in the country were delighted: two capitalist govern- 
ments and one socialist one, reached agreement on administering the country 
at their hands. Iran had not even emerged from the darkness of Reza Khan's 
tyranny when it entered the gates of another dark period. The proponents 
of the policy of positive balance--that is, the various wings of the ruling 
class--prepared for the foreigners’ direct dominance over the country 
through their complacent silence. However, from among the people arose the 
cry of Mosaddeq: Iran was upright and would not pass under the yoke of 
tutelage. , 


Thies cry caused such a shock wave in Iran and the world at the time that 
the process of establishing tutelage over Iran proceeded covertly. The 
Iranians’ unanimous resistance and the course of affairs in the world con- 
verged and the gestation o: the tripartite agreement stopped. ? 


America manifested its extreme thirst for oil in the words of its interior 
secretary, Harold Ickes, who said, 


"The Unite? States is being transformed from an oil-exporting to an oil- 
importing state.... The capital of the oil empire by necessity will move 
to the Middle East--the rersian Gulf and the countries bordering on it, 

Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain and perhaps Afghanistan. If we are 

going to have to base our civilization and expand it, on a foundation of 
oil, we will have to seek oil everywhere." 


Whereas up to that time only two powers had been present and had prevented 
the appearance of a third one by their — ⸗ a new force appeared on 
the scene and demanded its share of the booty. ! The political groups 


linked to the ruling classes and these two foreign powers, the Tudeh Party 
and the Freemason Party, officially recognized the interests of these two 
powers in Iran. The Tudeh Party officially recognized Britain's interests 











in the south of the country and demanded the same interests for Russia in 
the north, The political groups representing the oppressed, exploited 
classes, under the leadership of Mosaddeq, were proponents of negative 
balance; they wanted to take advantage of the postwar disturbance in che 
world, liberate Iran from all relationships of subjugation and free the 
struggling people of Iran from the evil of the web which the ruling groups 
had created and in which they had ensnared the people. 


On 2 December 1944, Mosaddeq presented a bill outlawing concessions for ex- 
ploitation of the nation's natural resources to Parliament and was unstint- 
ingly condemned by the Tudeh Party. From that time on, the representatives 
of both powers tried to portray Mosaddeq as the agent of the new power, 
that ie, of America: "Dr Mosaddeq is the top agent of America,"! Later, 
as well, Mosaddeq again became the representative of the "national bourgeoi- 
sie,'’ according to the Tudeh Party. "This party, which had always been 

and is the partisan, on Russia's behalf, of the policy of positive balance 
and in this sense reflects che interests of the ruling class, portrayed as 
a representative of sis class and portrayed negative balance as the policy 
of this clase, on grounds that the slogan of independence was the slogan of 
the national bourgeoisie and that Mosaddeq was working as the representa- 
tive of this class in ferocious conflict with imperialism. This party ig- 
nored the fact that the "bourgeoisie" cannot be the proponent of a policy 
of negative balance. 


In reality, independence has two contradictory, separate meanings: inde- 
pendence has two contradictory, separate meanings: independence based on 
positive belance, which is the slogan of the ruling classes of dominated 
countries, and independence based on negative balance, which is the slogan 
of dominated classes. Independence, in the former sense, entails the cre- 
ation of a balance of power with foreign countries which is beneficial to 
the ruling groups. This balance enables the ruling groups to hold power 
in order to preserve their status both domestically (that is, vis a-vis 
the dominated classes) and abroad (through organic relations with the rul- 
ing groups of other countries). However, independence based on negative 
balance entails the elimination of the entire complex of organic relations 
with foreign powers--relations which are among the permanent causes of dom- 
inance by coalhtions in power. As a consequence, the siogan of independ- 
ence besed on negative balance has not only not been and is not the slogan 
of the ruling coalitions--it is the basis of the distinction and difference 
between the dominated classes and the ruling coalitions.+? Thus all the 
groups which were the proponents of the policy of positive balance repre- 
sented the ruling coalitions, possessed organic, comprehensive relations 
with the dominant foreign powers and were in violent conflict with 
Mosaddeq, who represented a segment of tt» downtrodden and the wretched of 
the earth, that is, the deprived people of Iran. Unfortunately, however, 
this time the ruling groups acted as they always have, fraudulently por- 
traying themselves as the sympathizers of the deprived and mobilizing them 
against their own political interests. 














After the war, iran wae the scene of conflict among the powers, This con- 
fliet took place among these powers’ agents on the one hand and (through 
the interme tary of the forces supporting an independence based on nepative 
balance) appeared among the people on the other. For oil's place in these 
conflicts to be understood, we cite the following questions and anewere 
whieh took place in chat era between Khalil Maleki ond Bevin, the foreign 
minieter of the British Labor government of the time: 4 


‘What do you want from ue’ Why don't you let the people of this country 
live in peace’ Why are you supporting these corrupt, evil gange’ Why 
don't you let — national government be formed which ie interested in and 
sympathetic toward the condition of the Iranian nation’ Why are you in 
creasing the echiam between the governments and the people with each day’ 
Why’ Why’ Why? What do you want from use?" 


hevin, with totel seng-froid, replied, “OLl, ofl, of1.” 


in the couree of ite deliberations, the l4th Parliament determined that 

the government should demand Iran's legitimate cigh « from che ofl company. 
Toward the end of the i5th Parliament, in che atmosp. ere of tension which 

the agente of the foreign povers had established, the Gass Golshayan Sup. 
plementary Agreement was presented to parliament. Al the preliminaries 

of the matter had been prepared so that parliament would ratify the agree- 
ment. A emall minority supported by public opinion rose up, although 

Mosaddeq was not in parliament because the elections to the i5th session 

had not been free. Therefore the “retired soldier of the nation” 

(Dr Mosaddeq used thie citle above hie signature in a letter he wrote to 

the lSth Parliament) announced to the 5th Parliament in the course of his 
letter that the Lranian nation was opposed to thie agreement and, seeing , 
that the nation had need of « soldier like him, donned the garb of war and ‘ 
set foot in the arena of the ofl struggle. 


iran regained its enthusiasm for life, and the people, who had emerged tri- 
umphant from the arena of the etru gle for life many times, rallied eround 
the old eoldier and went forward with him until the retification of oil 

nat Lonalization. 


in July 1950, — especial ofl commission was formed by parliament. Mosaddeq 
wae elected co head it and went to work, !5 


in the same year Rezowra, chief of staff of the army, became prime minister 
through a sort of coup d'etat. However, despite all the “esteemed prime 
minister's” efforte, che ofl commission rejected the supplementary agree- 
ment on 10 December 1950. In order to keep the supplementary agreement 

from being rejected in parliament, and also to avoid the presentation and 
ratification of the nationalization of the ofl industry, Razmara's finance 
minister withdrew the supplementary agreement from parliament on 26 December 
1950. On 8 March 1951 Reazmara died in the Shah's Mosque and the oil in 
dustry nationalization proposal was passed unanimously on 21 March 1951. 
This proposal had been raised by the National *ront, as follows: '© 











‘Por the sake of the prosperity of the Iranian nation, and in order to as 
elet in guaranteeing world peace, we, the following signatories, recommend 
chat the [Iranian ofl industry be declared nationalized in all areas of the 
country, without exception, that ie, that all exploration, production and 
exploitation activities come into the possession of the government,” 


The expropriation low wae ratified by both houses of parliament on 30 April 
1951; Mosaddeq, aborting the plot to bring Mr Zia‘ oddin Tabataba'i to power, 
accepted the position of premier of the nation on 2 May L951 and expropri- 
ated the former ofl company and reclaimed from the British experts « por 
tion of the nation's land which had been in their hands on 19 June 1951, 


ENTESHARAT & MOSADDEQ hae published the detailed history of thie strugele 
up to the coup d'etat of 19 Auguet, in Mosaddeq's words, and there is# no 
need to repeat it, no matter how couctsely. 


The governments of America and Britain ceased opposing one another and pro- 
ceeded toward an agreement. In that era, British Prime Minieter Eden con- 
sulted with the [ranian ambassador to England, who wae a friend of his; !’ 


"The lranian ambassador told Eden that in hie opinion Moseddeq's position 
was not as powerful and strong as it had been in the past. Information he 
had received on the weakness of Mosaddeq's position was promising because 
Mosaddeq essentially had a negative disposition! The ambassador endorsed 
the British government's attitude of waiting patiently until the Mosaddeq 
government collapsed. When Eden, backed by the Iranian maxim ‘haste is 
the devil's work,’ said that in hie view one must not act precipitously, 
the Iranian ambassador completely endorsed this point of view." 


The British consuls, who had been expelled from Iran in the early part of 
1952 after the consulates were closed down by Mosaddeq's government, 
brought Britain the “good news" that “the recent anti British demonstra- 
tions were to @ large extent continued and if the Mosaddeq government gave 
way to @ government which did not excite the people's xenophobic emotions, 
public opinion would quickly change." 


Finally America achieved ite aims. After agreement had been obtained from 
the British government that America could share in plundering Iran's oil, 
Dulles and Eden reached agreement to bring Mosaddeq down on 20 February 
1953.'5 Eisenhower, the American president, approved the CIA's role in car 
rying out # coup d'etat in Iran and issued orders for its implementation. '9 
CIA offictals carried out the plan to “accommodate the Shah in Iran” with 
the Shah and his partisans (who advised Iran's enemies to wait until condi 
tions developed to their advantage). The evening the coup d'etat was 
carried out, Eden was on board a ship in Greek waters, spending a period 

of convalescence; as he wrote, he “slept happy that night!" 


In this manner, the coup d'etat was carried out, with the support of the 
two powers, Britain and America, and the acquiescence of Soviet Russia 
(his at least can be said) and the Tudeh Party. Eden, in his memoirs, 
stated that he told the Russians that life in the West without oil was not 
possible and if any action originated from Russian in opposition to the 
West, Britain would go to war. As Eden wrote, Russia took this warning 











seriously gn ‘when disturbances arose, ite movements were apparently 
cautious," What is amazing here ie that the Tudeh Party, in justifying 
ite acquiescence, raleed an exc.se which was worse than the efime, to the 
effect that the party had veferred to Mosaddeq for arms but that Mosaddeg 
refrained from giving them: The Tudeh Party geve thie excuse for failing 
to act at @ time when it iteelf, @ large military organization, had areen- 
aie at ite disposal while Mosaddeq, by hie own account, had no more than 
two officers at hie diaposal, Today, now Chat matters have emerged from 
behind the veil, ic ie clear to people who have not cloaked their realietic 
vision with @ curtain of subjective ideas that if the Tudeh Party's officer 
organization had gone into action against the coup d'etat, the coup d'etat 
would have been aborted, However, aside from the fact that Eden's threat 
did ite job, soviet Russia did not consider an independent, progressive 
government south of the Asian republics beneficial to ite interests. 


The Consortium Agreement was finally ratified despite the opinions of ad- 
visors to the coup government?) on 28 October 1954; not one letter in it 
wae changed , 24 Concerning thie agreement, Mr Peach, who signed it on be. 
half of the Consortium, stated "The basic owner of these installations 
will ngt have the right to use them as long as these installations can be 
used," Wis) that they had contented themselves with chat! 


In reality it te especially in the two decades 1950 through 1970 that the 
oil companies brought the industrial countries into a comprehensive rela- 
tionship with the ofl industry on the one hand and with the oil-rich count- 
ries on the other. As a result of this relationship the wealth of the oil- 
rich countries was exported at a rate and volume many times greater then 
the rate and volume of growth of the industrial economies. 


In both horizontal and vertical terms, the ofl companies tightened their 
monopolistic control over the ofl industry. Not only did all oil-rich 
areas fall under the management of these companies, from the production of 
oil to the supply of ofl on the market in the form of various products 
(horizontal monopoly), th. industry fell into the hands of these “multi- 
national” and “transcontinental” companies (vertical monopoly). 


During this history, that is, after one century of oil exploitation and 
atrugele over the control of ofl resources (1859 to 1950/60), the “seven 
sisters” reached their maturity and engaged in competition to plunder oth- 
ere’ sources of wealth in a united manner. These seven multinational com 
panies made the oil resources of the Middle East in the decade 1950-60 the 
monopoly of the industrial countries (horizontel monopoly) in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Name Percent of Company 


|. National [ranian O11 Company Britain, 45 percent; America 40 per- 
cent; France 6 percent. 





2. Iraq Petroleum Company Britein, 47.5percen cs; America, °¢3.5 per- 


cent; France, 23.75 percent; 
Gulbenkian, 5 percent. 





), Khanagin O11 Company 


4, Atabdlan-American O11 Company 
(Aramco) 


5. Qatar O11 Company 


6. Abu Dhabi Marine Areas 


). Dubat of fehore 


8. OLL of Oman, the Continental 
Shelf and other emirates 

9. Dhofar 

10. Yemen 

Ll. Kuwait O11 Company 

12. Oil areas granted to American 
Companies (Kuwait) 


13, Arabian O11 Company-~--Japan 


i464. Bahrain O11 Company 
15. Iran-Italian O11 Company 


16. Iran Pan American O11 Company 


Britain, 100 percent, 


America, 100 percent. 


Britain, 47.5 percent; America, 23.5 
percent; France, 23.5 percent; 
Gulbenkian, 5 percent, 


Britain, 66.67 percent; France, 
33.33 percent. 


Britain, 66.67 percent, France, 
33.33 percent. 


Britain, 47.5 percent; America, 23.5 
percent; France 23.5 percent; 
Gulbenkian, 5 percent. 

America, 100 percent. 

America, 100 percent. 


Britain, 50 percent; America $0 per- 
cent. 


America, 100 percent. 

Saudi Arabia, 64 percent; Japan, 46 
percent /sic/. 

America, 100 percent. 

Iran, 50 percent; Italy 50 percent. 


Iran, 50 percent; America,50 percent. 


If we wieh to summarize and siaplify the above table, and show the dominant 
nations’ eyh jugetion of oil production in all areas, there is the follow- 


ing table: 

Table Two: 

Qi, States America, Britein & 
The Nether lands 

Arab World 3.84+19.2= 23 percent 


59.9 percent 


Non-Arab World 
55.9 percent 


North Africa 
68.9 percent 


5.5426@ 31.5 percent 


3.9 O= 3.9 percent 


Production Sheres of the Dominant Nations (percent) 


Other 
Souptries 


10.3 percent 2.6 percent 4.2 percent 


France Japan 


/.4 percent 3.7 percent 


1.5 percent 


16.7 percent nil 10.5 percent 

















Hoth tables bear witness to the fact that America's dominance of the 
world's ofl resources has pradually become more crippling with the shift 
of the center of world power to America, A country which had no share of 
the ofl of the Middle Bast, North Africa and the Par Bast has gradually 
placed 60 percent of the ofl in these regions under its own control, 


However, thie control is not restricted to a horizontal monopoly over oil 
and yae resources, As Le explained in thie book, all energy sources have 
gtadually come under the dominance of these multinationals. 


Parallel with the epread of horizontal monopoly, vertical monopoly has ai- 
so increaset with the difference that as the companies gradually deplete 
oll wells, they place the onus of capital investment in products on the 
oil-cteh countries and transfer their capital to other fields. The foliow- 
ing comparative table ref jects @ pallid picture of diversity of behavior 
among the ofl companies: 


Table Three: Changes in the Major O11 Companies’ Share of Production, Re- 
fining and O11 Products Distribution, 1966 and 1973 (Millions of Tons Per Year) 











Name Crude Oil Oil Refining Sales 
1966 1973 1966 1973 1966 =-1973 

l. Standard O11 228.9 240 208.1 290 219.4 310 

of New Jereey 

2, BP /British 127 239 79.7 117 72.8 109 

Petroleum/ 

3. Royal Dutch- 192 232 133 278 193 290 

Shelli 

4. Texaco 112.5 227 99.3 153 104.9 174 

5. Standard O11 80.9 160 64.5 113 68.5 114 

of Californie 

6. Guif Li1.6 129 66.1 99 62.9 989 

?. Mobile /sic/ 6.3 126 9 118 78.9 125 

8. crp [ Compagnie 3 65 26 54 26.8 58 


Francaise des Petroles 


Total of the * com 1096.2 i631 940 .4 1468 989.1 1527 
panies above with 

7? other big companies 

World Total, less i341 2337 1370 2490 1323 2520 
Communiet Countries 











The following table, showing the major ofl companies’ shares in the produc: 
tion, refining and dietribution of of1 and ofl products, clearly @liwe that 
these companies invest negligible amounts of their own funde and that the 
capitel invested by these companies 3 the ofl industry comes from other 
sources, that ta, the ofl countries, 9 


Table Four; Major 011 Company Dominapce of O11 Production and Refining 
and O11 Products Distribution and Dominance of Capital Investment, 1973 





Five American Companigs $ix European Companies 
Crude O11 Production (sic. 735 469 
Refining (Million Tons) 666 42% 
Distribution (Million Tone) 711 470 
Total Cost (Dollars per Ton) 3% .27 33.32 
Taxes on Profite (Dollars per Ton) 3.71 5. 
Capital Investment (Dollars per 6,047 4,649 
Million Tons) 
Transfer, FOB 70 72 


Thue of the 6,047 dollare the American companies invested in 1973 to pro- 
duce | million tons of ofl, they provided only 70 dollars from their own 
funds. Buropean companies invested 4,649 dollars to produce 1 million tons 
of oil but invested only 70 dollars of their own funds in that. This is 
the meaning of the statement that power over the capital belonging to the 
toiling peoples of the enslaved nations has fallen into the hands of the 
multinationals. 


This type of change in relations among the oil companies on the one hand 
and between America and the other industrial countries on the other called 
for an organization which could play the role of a front. OPEC came into 
being on 14 September 1960 with the participation of the nations of Iran, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela; the nations of Libya, Algeria, 
Nigeria, the Persian Gulf Emirates, Indonesia, Ecuador and Gabon gradually 
also joined it. An examination of the performance of OPEC, from the time 
it was established up to 1970, when the change in relations between America 
and Europe made it possible for OPEC to play a role, shows that OPEC could 
not even prevent decreases in the price of ofl. Only from that time on, 
between 1970 and 1974, did it proceed to increase prices, but it has not 
yet transcended che limite of the economic goals of America, especially 
because the representatives of satellite regimes were in the majority in 
the organization. 











Thue the ofl which comes out of the welle flows toward the industrial econ 
omy and becomes the growth scimulant of that economy, However, oil reven- 
vee are epent ineide and outeide ofl countries in such @ way as to fragment 
the economy and society of these countries, destr .,.ug their economy from 
the ground up and establishing @ parasitic system which absorbe ofl, other 
resources and the fruite of the labor of the people of the nations more 
and more,in broader dimensions, as time passes and exports them to the in 
dustrial economy, The inequality between the owner of the resource and 
the people who actually benefit from the resource constantly increases and 
what remaine is anger, in the flames of whose fire burn the children and 
capabilities of the oll-rich countries. 


In order to get an idea of this increasing inequality, one might consider 
the following percentages: if per capita income in European Economic Com- 
munity countries is assumed to be 100 units, the per capita income of the 
Mediterranean countries will be 15.2 and 12.1 unite, respectively, in the 
years 1965 and 2000, 


This book, which is the firet work in these fields, has been written in 
two parte: 


In the first part, the accommodating relationships which have been estab- 
lished between our country and the industrial countries through oil are 
studied. In the second section, ofl prices and their role and the trans- 
fer movement of oil revenues are analyzed, in two chapters. 


The firet chapter of the firet part is concerned with a study of the role 
of oil in the Iranian economy, to make it clear why Iran's budget (which, 
at the time the ofl industry was nationalized, totalled 10 billion rials) 
increased to 3,105,000,000,000 rials in 1976; why Iran's imports, which 
came to a total of 5 billicm riale in 1952, and were less than exports, in- 
creased to 1.12 trillion rials in 1976, that is, more than 22 times ex- 
porte”’*; why oil's share of net national product, which was 17 percent at 
the end of the Third Plan, will account for half of this product by the 
end of the Fifth Plan; and so on and so forth. 


It has been said:22 "If che ofl-rich countries realize an industrial ex- 
pansion based on plastics, they will develop and outstrip the industrial 
countries in a very short time, at a cost twenty times less than that re- 
quired for industrialization based on iron.” 





To this one might add that “When we become aware of this fact--a fact which 
is being kept hidden from the people of the oil countries--we will under 
stand why the nations of Britain and America have forced Iran into this 
position." 


Not only has economic growth not taken place on this basis--indeed, it has 
been established on a basis which is constantly lessening the relationship 








between the ofl industry and the Iranian economy and placing the volume 
and allocation of capital investments at the full dispoeai of the multi- 
national corporations and their motherland, the United States, as imports 
constantly become more predominant. 


Ic Lo in thie fashion that ofl revenues have become a factor for destroy- 
ing the economy of Iran on behalf of the dominant economy. Economic 
planning in Iran reflects the need to concentrate, accumulate and generate 
capital on an international scale. The regime ruling the country, which is 
the executive agent of this program, hae distilled the factors for its sur- 
vival and existence into the export of the nation's wealth and the importa- 
tion of industrial products, eliminating its economic independence. To 
realize the extent to which the coefficient of Iran's dependence has in- 
creased, one may compare the budget of Mosaddeq's government with the 
1976-7 budget: 


The budget of Mosaddeq's government was 1 billion tomans; the budget for 
the coming year will be 311 billion tomans,?9 that is, 311 times greater 
than the former. Mosaddeq's budget, which had a deficit was drawn 

from domestic production, while the Shah's budget, which has a deficit, is 
drawn from oil. In Mosaddeq's time, Iran went for 28 months and 16 days 
without ofl revenues. If we assume that the 19 August 1953 coup d'etat 
represented a kind of inability to continue living without oil revenues 
(and of course if that were the case a coup d'etat would not have been 
necessary), still, the Mosaddeq government managed to go 820 days without 
oil revenues. Today, however, roughly the equivalent of 1 year of 
Mosaddeq's budget is being spent every day. In the words of the chairman 
of the Central Bank, oil revenues account for 80 percent of this budget. 4 
The rest is principally in taxes on salaries and customs duties and levies. 
At the same time, the budget has a deficit of about 9 percent (this subject 
is explained in Chapter One). In brief, out of a day's expenditures of 

1 billion tomans, the government cannot even obtain 10 percent from 
domestic production. Therefore, it cannot go without even 1 day's oil rev- 
enues. This means that over the past 22 and a half years, the degree of 
the country's dependence on the foreign world has increased at least 820 
times over, and this is because of the manner in which the oil revenues are 
spent: 


Black gold, the curse of Iran! 


Chapter Two of Part One discusses the fact that oil revenues perform the 
abovementioned destructive role in Iran's economy so that they can play the 
role of a factor for economic growth in the dominant economies. People 
have found fault with Mosaddeq for knowing nothing about international 
trade and for thinking that the “advanced countries" would vie with one 
another to purchase Iran's nationalized oil. 9° Knowing the role of oi! in 
the era of oil or the period of the greatest “energy revolution" in history 
ot least has the advantage of correcting the vision of people who must be 
informed and must take the trouble to become informed, and ensuring that it 

















has not come to pase that officials and people besides those now in 

charge of Iran's affairs some day boast that they deceived the West by sign- 
ing the Consortium agreement because in a few more years the atom would 

take the place of ofl and Iran's ofl would remain in the hands of the for- 
eigners, who will once again compare oil to chickens and lettuce2® (undoubdt- 
edly in allusion to the fact that it will rot if it stays in the ground!). 


Oil, in the service of capitaliem, hae become a factor in consolidating 
that system; it hase enabled capital, by shifting from one field to another, 
to epread through the world and make the world the domain of its acts of 
plunder. Today the multinational companies have placed production, con- 
sumption, capit*l and manpower throughout the world under their control in 
such @ way tnat the capital belonging to others is in practice working 
through them and to their benefit. In reality, the growth of capitalism is 
contingent on guaranteeing the following basic objectives, which are among 
the objectives of the multinational companies: 


l. Adjusting the structure of various countries’ spending in a manner con- 
sonant with market expansion needs. 


2. Substituting its growth expectations for the independent growth expec- 
tations of other countries, by substituting imports for domestic output and 
turning these imports into the basic axis of economic activity. 


3. Completely divesting oil countries of power over their management, the 
volume of production, the type of production, and sources of wealth. 


4. Spreading production throughout the world in such a way as to maximize 
the use of each country's resources, manpower and capital to the benefit of 
the multinationals and bring the influence of political change in transform- 
ing production and consumption down toward zero. 


5. Eliminating the foundations of independent economies and destroying the 
possibility of restoring economic independence in two ways, one, by inten- 
sifying the contradiction between the people and the economy, which is mov- 
ing more and more toward alienation each day, and two, by destroying the 
basis and order of man and nature. 


6. Preserving and perfecting the monopoly power of capital, technology and 
the market and consequently directing economic activities everywhere (at 
present and in the future). 


7. Increasing the coefficient of dependence of the world's nations on the 
motherland and on these multinationals themselves. 


Understanding these matters is one of the requirements for obtaining a 
scientific awareness of oil's role in economic growth. At this point, when 
ic is said that Chapter Two of this study is the first published study on 
the role of oil in any language, that is meant not as self-praise but to 
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direct che readers’ attention to the fact emphasizing the statement which 
has been made chat the people who use oil constantly insist on keeping 
public opinion, especially public opinion in the ofl countries, from being 
informed about the importance of oil's role. 


Information on the nature and quantities of ofl prices, on influential fac- 
tors in determining oil prices, and on the areas in which oil revenues 
function will aleo aid in understanding the subjects in Part One and will 
be of assistance in comprehending the actions and reactions which occur in 
these matters. This is the subject of study of Chapter One, Part Two of 
thie investigation. In order for the importance of studying price to be 
understood in this fashion, and for its effect on the manner in which oil 
functions to be observed, one must pay attention to this point: people 

say that a greater share of the oil price is reverting to the oil countries 
as a result of the increases in price. Otherwise stated, out of the sales 
price of a barrel of oil in the oil countries’ markets, that is, $21, 

$7.85 (or 37 percent of the sales price in winter 1974-75) goes to the oil 
countries today.3’ However,between the time the prices rose and the end of 
winter 1976, the oil states’ buying power declined by more than 40 per- 
cent.?° Now, if we want to draw a comparison between oil itself and imported 
products, in light of the 35 Lsic) percent decline in buying power, ais 
decline in buying power means that if these countries wish to acquire a 
buying power which is equal to that of the early part of 1973, they must 
produce more. If we want to make the real income derived from a barrel of 
oil the criterion--that is, if we deduct 40 percent of the share of the 
price which goes to the oil countries, and compare it with the sales price 
($21 a barrel)--it will be noted that the oil producing countries’ share 

is about 22 percent. 





(One might state that the decrease in buying power concerns the entire 
price of the barrel and not just the share which reverts to the oil-rich 
countries. However, the real situation is that part of the sales price 
which goes back to the industrial countries is immediately converted into 
capital, and substantial revenues are obtained through this very form of 
inflation. In other words, if the oil countries’ share, which plays only 
the role of buying power, loses 13 percent of its power a year, the in- 
dustrial countries’ share increases by the same amount, and more. There 
fore, comparisons made without attention to this basic point have no merit; 
but, if this element is taken into consideration, one notes that the price 
increases have not changed the relative status of the oil and industrial 
states’ shares.) 


Thus, if we suppose that a maximum of 20 percent of the sales price of the 
oil goes back to the oil countries and 80 percent to the industrial count 
ries, one can calculate the effect of this distribution over the life of 
the oilfields. If the oil were put to use in the economies of the oil 
countries themselves, and all portions of the sales price of the oil went 
back to these countries, the countries under discussion would be able to 
receive the same revenues they are receiving today by producing one-fifth 








of what they are currently producing. In otner words, the life of their 
wells would increase at least five times over. As a consequence it is 
necessary to study che role of the transfer movement of oil revenues 
through the flow of the country's wealth to the industrial centers. This 
atudy is the subject of Part Two, Chapter Two. 


If we compare oil revenues with all the economic effects which oil imposes 
on industrial economies, we will understand the real nature of the situa- 
tion as it is, in the sense that if oil had been absorbed into the econo: 
mies of the oil countries and if the industries of those countries had 
arisen on a foundation of plastic, revenues greater than the current ones 
would have accrved to these countries, and in addition hundreds of minds 
and thousands of hands would have been put to work (and the yield of the 
labor of these hands and minds would have exceeded the bounds of calcula- 
tion). In this case, if we aseume that the ofl reserves of Iran's wells 
are from 7.5 to 9 billion tons, the life of these wells (which has now been 
estimated at between 20 and 25 years) would increase to 375 to 500 years. 
One could by using greater accuracy in the calculation make it clear that 
in the event the oil was absorbed by an independent economy, the life of 
Iran's oil wells would in reality increase to 700 to 1,000 years. 


When the money from oil is spent in specific areas--meaning that it cre 
ates buying power in the oil rich countries and creates producing power in 
the industrial countries--it strips the oil countries of the power to de- 
termine the volume of production. The more the structure of expenditures 
creates purchasing power, the more the country's need to produce oil in- 
creases. It is for this reason that the [ranian government, which consid- 
ers iteelf to be the hero of the oil price increase, is giving the Con 
sortium a discount so that it will produce and export more Iranian oil. 

In recent years, the nations of Iran, Saudi Arabia and the emirates have 
been proponents of increased oil production, and the nations of Libya and 
Algeria have been proponents of reduced production. 


Therefore the structure of expenditures within the country and the inter- 
national flow of oil revenues are closely related to increases and de- 
creases in oil production requirements, and prices play a determining role 
in setting the volume and distribution of production and so forth. 


An observation of the structure of expenditures in the Fifth Plan will show 
the importance of the role of the structure of costs in increasing the need 
for revenues most clearly. In fact, the $122.8 billion which it had been 
presumed Iran would obtain in revenues from the oi] sector in the Fifth 
Plan will be spent in the following manner ; 40 




















Table Five: Structure of Expenditures in the Fifth Plan (Billions of 
Dollars) 











Type of Expenditure Volume of Percentage of 
Expenditure the Total 
Ll. Current Expenditures 50,2 41 
Military Current 29.1 24 
Expenditures 
2. Fixed Capital Investments 42.2 34.8 
3. Repayment of Loans and 19.4 15.8 
Other Payments 
4, Capital Investment Abroad ll 8.9 
Total 122.8 (sic] 


Ase this table shows, $30.4 billion (24.7 percent) will go directly back to 
the dominant economies, in the form of repayment of loans, capital invest- 
ment abroad and other payments, and $50.2 billion will be disbursed on cur- 
rent expenditures. These two account for 75.7 percent of expenditures. 
However, $16.5 billion of the fixed capital investments will be spent on 
oil, petrochemicals, military industries, roads and airports--in a word, 
on oil products exports and road and port facilities for the importation 
of goods into the country. These expenditures create buying power but do 
not increase production. The immediate buying power which they create 
must be satisfied immediately, and it is here that the structure of expen- 
ditures in Iran is made to conform to production plans in the dominant 
economies: that is, imports absorb this buying power. 


Expenditures, 80 percent of whose total take the form of non-productive 
expenditures, themselves provide the cause for the return of oil revenues 
to the dominant economies. (One should draw the reader's attention to the 
important point that capital investment in oil and petrochemicals is from 
the economic standpoint to be considered unproductive capital investment 
to the extent that its products are exported.) In reality, the buying 
power which the government is creating with this structure of expenditures 
raises the rate of inflation to a degree that surpasses the imagination. 
Japan's current expenditures, all in all, are 8.5 percent of its gross 
national product. In 1974 this country had an inflation rate of 22 percent. 
Now one must ask what the volume of inflation would be in Iran, with this 
structure of expenditures, in the event there were no imports. This is 
where the process of the increase in the factor of dependency arises--that 
is, great buying power must be absorbed immediately. It is in this manner 
that imports, by absorbing this buying power, close the gates to bng-range 
capital investment and constantly make the country more dependent on 


yl 








imports. In reality the transfer movement of oil revenues is fundamencal- 
ly carried out through che importation of goods. 


In Chapter Two of Part Two, thie matter has been subjected to discussion 
in detail. 


In view of che fact that a brief history, so to speak, of the past, present 
and fucure of the oil industry ie essential, statistics have been provided 
on all che data available concerning energy sources, volume of production, 
refining, and go on. Thie is presented in the form of an appendix to the 
book. 


Introduction: Notes and Sources 


lL. Rene Sedillot, "Histoire du Petrole," Paris, 1974, Introduction, 
pp 5-32. Also Herodotus and the Darbandnameh, quoted by Mostafa Fateh, 
"Fifty Yeare of Iranian O11," pp 6-11. 


2. Asphalt and wax have almost always been among Ir ‘s exports, as well 

a. lamps in which ofl products were used anc compounds in which use was 

made of oil products. For example, with regard to the Pre-Islamic era, 

see R. Ghirshman, "Iran from the Earliest Times to Islam," pp 206, 338, 
translated by Dr Mohammad Mo'in, Bongah-e Tarjomeh va Nashr-e Ketab, Tehran, 
1970. Regarding the Safavid era, in which the beginning of the decline of 
Iran occurred, Bastani Parizi, "Politics and Economics of the Safavid 

Era," Tehran, 1969, pp 116, 126-30. 


3. Herodotus, quoted by Kazem Afshin, "Oil and the People of Khuzestan," 
1954, pp 20-26, says that the Iranians were the first people to refine oil. 
He also described the primitive method of refining. Also, "Fifty Years of 
Iranian Oil," pp 8, 11. Emam Ja'far-e Sadeq (on whom be peace) is the 
founder of modern chemistry; this was expanded and developed by Jaber 
Hayyan and Zakaria Razi. See, inter alia,Persian translation of "History 
of Islamic Civilization " Jurji Zaydan, translated by Ali Javaher Kalam, 
Volume Three, pp 278-281. 


4. Much mention is made in history books of works bearing on industry and 
economic activity. Listing the names of all of them here would serve no 
useful purpose, but it should be stated that 13 of the 20 chapters of the 
book "A Description of Industries," including "On the Use of Fire and the 
Sciences of Lamps," are directly related to chemistry. See the article by 
Mohsen Saba, "Mirfendereski's Industrial Thesis," in the magazine 
"Tahqiqat-e Eqtesadi, Nous 21 and 22, spring and summer 1970, pp 201-209. 


5. For information on these agreements, see Mahmud Mahmud, "History of 
Diplomatic Relations between Iran and Britain in the 19th Century," 8 vol- 
umes, and Ebrahim Teymuri, "The Era of Ignorance, or the History of the 
Concessions." 

















6. E'cemad os-Saltaneh (Sani' od-Dowleh), Mirza Mohammad Hasankhan, ‘The 
Book of Sleep (Embezzlement) ,'' Mashhad, Bongah-e Bagargani-e Zavvar, 1945, 
and "The Book of Sleep (Bmbezzlement), ‘the Memoirs of E'temed os-Saltaneh," 
edited by Iraj Afshar, Tehran, Mo'assaseye Chap va Enctesharat-e Amir Kabir, 
1966, 


7. Taqizadeh, minister of finance during the tyrannical era of Reza Khan, 
described himself in the L5th session of parliament as follows: "I was 
never content with the extension of the period, nor were others, and if 
there was a shortcoming or error in thie matter, it wae not the shortcoming 
of the inetrument of the act but rather of the one committing the act." 

See the document quoted on p 125, ENTESHARAT-E MOSADDEQ, Volume 4, 


8. Abolfazl Lesani, "Black Gold or the Curse of Iran," p 50. Dr Hoseyn 
Fakher, in his work "The Process of Abrogating the D'Arcy O11 Concession," 
engages in a description of this episode. 


9. Key Ostovan has written the history of this great struggle of Mosaddeq's 
in two volumes under the title "The Policy of Negative Balance in the 14th 
Session of Parliament." For the text of the tripartite agreement, see 
ENTESHARAT-E MOSADDEQ, Volume 2 ("Speeches of Dr Mosaddeq in the léth Ses. 
sion of the National Consultative Congress"), pp 78-79. 


10. For this subject, and competition over Iranian oil among the great 
powers, see Dr S. Amiralai, "Petrole et l'Independance de l'Iran," 1961, 
pp 6-41. 


Ll. Tt ie said that the reason for the suicide of Davar, minister of finance 
in the Pahlavi era, was the grant of a Caspian oil concession to America. 
This concession was never consummated. See ‘Cold War over il," Pierre 
Fontaine, translated by Shamsoddin Amiralai, p 232. On pp 205-252, this 
book talks about the history of the struggle among the powers over Iranian 
oil. 


12. Dr Radmanesh uttered the sentence in the texc at the 19th Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party. See Iran-e Azad, Number 27. Also compare 
this section of the letter which the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics wrote to the prime minister of Iran at that time, on 
LO November 1947, witn Ehsan Tabari's quotation. Part of the Russian Anm- 
bassador's letter is: 


"The Soviet government cannot fail to mention that the parliament's de- 
cision to terminate the validity of the agreement to form a mixed Lranian- 
Soviet oil company in the north of Iran is blatant discrimination against 
the Soviet Union as long as the Anglo-Iranian Oil concession remains in 
southern Iran.” (This letter was published in "Fifty Years of Iranian 0i1," 
p. 382, and this section of the letter is on p 490.) 











Eiean Tabari's expression of opinion ie: 


‘Just a8 we acknowledge Chat britain hase interests in Iran and do not speak 
agalnet Chem, #0 Must we acknowledge that the Soviet Union has serious in- 
tereste in tran, One must take note of the fact that the northern areas of 
ivan are within the security sone of the Soviet Union and the opinion of 
the gtoup of whieh L am @ part ie that the gover,ment should immediately 
enter into negotiations to give the northern ofl concession to the Russians 
and southern of1 to the American and British companies." MARDOM, Number 12, 
Novenber 1944, @ pullication of the Society of Iranian Socialists in Burope, 
Fail, i971, p 2, eiting the manner in which Iranian o11 was plundered, 
However, Chie statement, which many worke have cited, ie still expressive 
of that party @ policy. The speech by Ira) Eskandari, leader of the party, 
to the Soviet Communiet Party Congress, says the same thing elsewhere. 

(This speech was published in the newspaper KEYHAN, Sunday 9 March 1975.) 


13. Lenin's statement in thie regard is explicic: 


“The proletariat, io @ negative form, that is, without ensuring «a conces 
sion for another nation or assuming 4 commitment vis-a vis another nation, 
ie satiefied with thie demand, that is, the demand that *he right to freely 
determine destiny be recognized. (They say) Len't thie practicable? (We 
reply) Maybe so, but the fact is that this policy ie the best guarantee of 
the most democratic solutions. What the proleteriat requires is this guar: 
antee alone, whereas the bourgeoisie in all nations is inclined to guarantee 
its own privileges. It pays no heed (to the probable consequences of guar: 
anteeing these privileges) and the condition of other nations.” See Volume 
One, Selected Works of Lenin, in French, under the title "V. Lenine: 
Oeuvres Choisies,” Moscow, pp 710-711. 


it was in Lenin's own time thet hie government carried out the opposite 
policy in regerd to Iran. His collected worke were translated into Persian 
and by chance published in 1951, during the period of the national govern. 
ment and the nationalization of the ofl industry. In thie translation, 
every passage related to the righte of nations freely to determine national 
destiny and consciousness and to the negative balance was altered, indeed 
tampered with, the process reached the point where independence was consid- 
ered, end still ie considered, « demand of the bourgeoisie and negative 
balance was considered bourgeois policy one day and « slogan of the petty 
bourgeoletle the next. 


4, “Black Gold or the Curse of Iran,” p 9. 


15. Working report of the first session of the Special O11 Commission, and 
part of the National Front's struggle for nationalization of the oil in- 
dustry in the Léth session of parliament, were published by Hoseyn Makki 
under the title “The Black Book” in March 1951. 














L6, According to Dr Mosaddeq's writings, the recommendation to nationalize 
the induetry was firet raieed by Dr Hoseyn Patemi, the martyr of the Lran 
ian national uprising, at « National Front meeting held in Nariman's home. 
Mosaddeq writes, ‘Since the nationalization of the ofl industry in Iran te 
@ great service, one must be grateful to the firet person who made thie 
recommendation, and that te the martyr along the national road, Dr Seyyed 
Hoseyn Fatemi.” 


17, Eden devotes pp 200-222 of his memoirs to the history of the oil con 
flict from hie point of view. The material within quotation marke hae been 
quoted from pages 203-204 of hie memoirs. ("The Aemoire of Sir Anthony 
Eden--Full Circle.") 


18. Eden's Memoirs, p 213. 


19. One may read the history of this period from America's viewpoint in 

Eisenhower's memoire (French translation), Volume One, 1952-56. (Dwight 
Eisenhower, “Mes Annees a la Maison Blanche," Paris, 1963, Chapter Six, 

pp 171-205.) 


20. See pp 26-29 of “The Cult of Intelligence,” a book by Victor Marchetti 
and John D. Marks, and ENTESHARAT-E MOSADDEQ No 4, foreword, translation 
of a part of the book “America's Empire” by Claude Julien. 


Zi. Eden's Memoirs, p. 358. 
22. See thie letter by Mosaddeq, reproduced in Khabarnameh, No 23. 


23. Fo'ad Ruhani, who himself was involved in the ratification of this 
agreement, devoted Chapter 29 of his book “The History of the Nationaliza- 
tion of the Oil Industry” to the measures Zahedi's government took to pre- 
pare the groundwork for the “resumption of negotiations.” 


24. In Volume One, pp 472-476, second printing, of the book “Tax Laws and 
General Accounting,” Dr Shamsoddin Jazayeri, who was a lawyer at that time, 
states that the Consortium was not even prepared to accept the freedom to 
set the price of hard currency, which had been provided in previous agree- 
mentse--a right which even Venezuela enjoyed. The agreement was to be rat- 
ified without change. 


25. See “Full Text of Mr Mohammad Darakhshesh's Speech against the Amini- 
Peach Agreement to the National Consultative Council,” p 44. 


26. Andre Ouschi, “Luttes Petrollieres au Proche-Orient,” Paris, 
/L'Bconomie des Hydro-carbures/, second quarter, 1970, pp 103-4. 


27. Page 33, Economie Et/word missing/" No 199, February 1971. 


28. P 15, L'Bconomie des Hydrocerbures, Paris, fourth quarter 1975. 

















29. P 25, L'Beonomle des Hydrocarbures, Paris, fourth quarter 1975, See 
also the book “Le Petecole, Situation Actuelle et Perspectives d'aAvenir 
Un Rapport du Comite du Petrole de L'OCDE,” Paris, 1973, which gives a 
breakdown by country, in particular Tables One through 16, pp 289-312, 


30. Thie calculation wae made before the price increases. However, in view 
of the fact that ofl revenues (as has been stated) are a factor of consump-~ 
tion and not @ factor of production, firet, comparing revenues without at- 
tention to thie basic point ie devoid of the meaning, and second, no change 
ocrure in the trend coward increasing inequality. 


The percenteses nave been calculated on the basie of the figures contained on 
P 172 of the xeromed text of “Interrogation eur le Future.” 


JL. Po'ad Ruhani, in Chapter 27 of his book, alleged that these percentages 
are not correct and that even in Mosaddeq's period imports were always 
greater than exports. He writes that the comparison wae made between the 
price of importe at the official hard currency rate and the price of ex- 
porte at the “domestic wholesale rate” and that if we consolidate the two 
rates imports will be greater than exporte (pp 387, 410). In this regard, 
one must estate the following if hie calculation ie in accordance with the 
balance sheets of the Central Bank: Firet, Iran's balance of trade with 
the countries with which it had reciprocal trade (Germany, France, Italy, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland) was roughly in balance, and most im- 
porte were from these countries. Secondly, the National Bank balance sheet 
for 1952-53, which he has taken as a source, states as follows on pp 5-6: 
"In 1952-3, 463,000 tons of goods valued at 5,758,000,000 rials were ex- 
ported from the country; the volume of imports for the year 1952-83 accord 
ing to customs statistics came to 232,000 tons valued at 5,032,000,000 
rials; since export and impert goods were not valued on a single basis, 

and the method of evaluati-: imports has also changed in recent years, a 
comparison between imports and exports and a comparison between imports in 
1951-2 and 1952-3 te not possible.” In the balance of payments cited in 
this balance sheet, the foreign currency purchased from the exports column 
was calculated at the same rate as that sold for exports. It is apparent 
that Fo'ad Ruhani has multiplied all imports by the “price of hard currency 
through the certificate calculation” in order to prove that foreign trade 
did not improve during Mosaddeq's period as peop'+ say but rather showed a 
deficit. In that writer's work, three errors of calcuiation seem to be 
evident: Reciproca: trade accounted for 60 percent of imports and since 
goods were exported in exchange for imported goods in transactions of this 
type, calculating che difference in the prices of imports and exports lacks 
justification. Second, in that volume of foreign trade which was conducted 
in foreign currency, the balance of trade altogether had a surplus of $14.6 
million. Third, the document he adopts is the balance sheet of the Central 
Bank, and this balance sheet does not consider it possible to compare im 
porte and exports. If the issue were summarized in the difference of com- 
putation of import prices and the value of exports, there would have been 
no reason for the bank's accountants to evade it. 

















32, JM Chevalier, “Le Nouveau Enjeu Petrolier,” Parise, November 1975, 
pp 140-41, 


3}, Coste estimated in the bill for the 1976-7) budget, published in 
TEHRAN ECONOMIST, 6 February 1976, were 3,105,2468,488,000 rials, 


34. KEYHAN (airmail edition) dated 5 March 1976 published the speech by 
the chairman of the Central Bank, He dealt with the budget's dependence 
on ofl in various periods. Although the figures he presented do not re 
flect che real situation ae it is, it te not without benefit to read them 
here, before beginning to read Chapter One; “The share of ofl, which at 
the etart of the Third Plan (1962) wae about 37 percent of the budget, 
reached 39 percent at the end of that plan (1967) and came to 43 percent 
at the end of the Pourth Plan (1972); in 1974 it totalled about 80 percent.” 
Thus we eee that the cause of “the growth of the Iranian economy” is in- 
creased exports of ofl resources and constantly increasing dependence on 
these exports. 





35. Mostafa Pateh, in “Fifty Years of Iranian 011," attributed ignorance 

to Mosaddeq and hie aides, and Fo'ad Ruhani in “The History of the Nation: 
aiization of the O11 Industry” (Chapter 26) has explained that the Mosaddeq 
government's efforte to sell ofl remained inconclusive because of hie meth- 
ods. If these people were aware of the role of ofl in industrial economies, 
and if they could see today and the coming years--if the people of our 
country were as aware of the real situation as they should be, if the 
country's political parties and prominent men were aware of the real state 
of affaires, and so on and so forth, wouldn't the slogan “Mosaddeq is vic~- 
tortious" have been achieved? 


%. The firet statement wae made by Zahed and the following statements by 
the Shah and Hoveyda. 


37. Figures are quoted from p 204 of the following book published by the 
government of Algeria (published in Algiers, March 1975), "Memoire Pre- 
sente par lL'Algerie « la Conference des Souverains et Chefs d'Etat des Pays 
Membres de 1'OPEP.” 


38. The volume of the decrease in buying power since the start of 1975 has 
been estimated at up to ) percent. See,inter alia, Francois Gihel, "Deux 
ane de Crise Petroliere,” Parise, 31 December 1975, p 15. 


39. LE MONDE, 19 February 1976, reported that Iran had given the Consort 
tum an ofl price discount of 9.5 cents. What is amazing here is that « 
government which «a few months before had arrogantly stated that it hed 
destroyed the oil demon of Saudi Arabia and raised the price of of1 was 
selling the same ofl at « lower price ($11.18) than that demon was ($11.30). 


40, Page 2 of a summary of the report on the Fifth Plan, publications of 
the [nvestigation Department of KEYHAN (English language). 


41. OCDE, "Etudes Economiques, Japon,” July 1974. 











Part One: The Role of O11 in the Lrantan Beonomy and the Industrial 
Economies 


Ae etated in the introduction to the book, the flow of ofl from the ot) 
rich nations to the induetrial nations creates relations between the two 
whose proper understanding te contingent upon an understanding of the role 
of o11 in the industrial economies and the dominated economies. In real- 
ity, oll, a8 4 taw material and growth etimulant (energy) te in the econo 
mies of the former category, @ means for absorption and attraction. In the 
economies of the latter category, a8 revenues, of1 causes the fragmentation 
of the economy and aligne ite innate orientation with the expectations of 
the former cetegory. These relations cause the emergence of constantly 
growing inequalities between these two categories of economies. 


In thie part, by etudying the role of ofl in industrial economies and in 
the Iranian economy, we will subject the processes of absorption and at 
traction, fragmentation and aleo unequal orientation to examination: in 
Chapter One we will engage in @ etudy of the role of oil in the Iranian 
economy and in Chapter Two we will engage in an examination of ofl's role 
in the growth of the industriel economies. 


Were we must point out that Chapter One of this part was written in the 
winter of 1972-3. During thie period, in the ceremonies inaugurating the 
ecteel mill, which took place in the presence of Russian Prime Minister 
Kosygin (23 January 1973), the Shah etated, in the course of his remarks, 
that the Consortium was to choose between increasing ite production or re- 
lingquishing adminietration of the oil industry to Iran. The study of the 
Iranian economy in the manner presented in this chapter hase made it pos- 
sible for us to look deeply into the Shah's real goal and to take as given 
the point that the ofl agreement would be extended. Because the basic out- 
lines of thie agreement were determined by the role of ofl in the Iranian 
economy and in the industrial economies, the nature of these outlines 

could also be predicted, and they were. In the light of these points, 

thie etudy was written together with « statement comprising the predicted 
main articles of the agreement and an action program which were ali pre- 
sented to @ great meeting of Iranians held on 23 March 1973 at the Tunisian 
House in Paris. The meeting unanimously ratified the statement as the free 
voice of the enslaved Iranian nation. 


Thue Chapter One of this part coneiste of the research which preceded the 
statement. The original copy of the manifesto and a comparison between 
the predicted articles and the text of the agreement which was “ratified 
by the two houses of parliament and the imperial signature,” 4 months 
later, on 31 July 1973, are presented in the form of an appendix to this 


chapter. 
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Chapter One; Role of O11 in the Iranian Beonomy 


On the very day the Consortium Agreement was imposed on the nation, it was 
clear that thie agreement would be prolonged to the last drop of oil, 
Nonetheless, i¢( wae necessary that economic policies be adopted and pursued 
in euch @ way that the current regime would survive while having no choice 
but to extend the oll agreement. 


Three years before the agreement was extended, it wae predicted after an 
analysie of the Lranian economy and ite manner of growth and orientation 
that the agreement would be extended, and it was written “It is in this 
manner that they want to give permanence to the country's enslavement, with 
out commotion, by preparing the ground for extending the agreement.” (See 
“News Bulletin of the National Front of Iran," Number 9, September 1969, 
“Extension of the Consortium Agreement.) At the start of the recent oil 
negotiations thie warning wae also given regarding the extension of the 
agreement: 


"“Pellow citizen: 


"Why te thie oil, from whose export our lot is economic fragmentation and 
toil, soctal and cultural conflict, and the destruction of intellectual 
and physical powers, being exported? If the flow of ofl is cut off, this 
army, these industries which are sucking up our wealth and power for the 
benefit of the dominating powers, this regime will have no choice but to 
disappear. As long as the ofl goes, our blood goes too; as long 

ae the ofl goes, ovr human powers and natural resources go also. 

As long ae the ofl goes, Iran will not be able to resist falling prey to 
comprehensive fragmentation and destruction. If the ofl goes, its last 
drop will accompany the last moment of utter collapse. If the oil does 
not go, the leeches will disappear, the torturing and the gallows and so 
on and so forth will disappear. S8conomic Life will take the place of 
economic fragmentation and corruption, and the wealth of this and coming 
generations, the future of this and coming generations, will be spared." 
(See “News Bulletin of the National Front of Iran," Number 28, August 1972, 
"O1l and Blood.”) 


On 18 Auguet 1972 public attention was once agein drawn to the gravity of 
the danger facing the country: 


"Fellow citizen: 


"The treason now being committed, in terms of the present and future--in 
terms of Iran, the Middle East, and even the world--is so great that one 
cannot pase over it: In the course of, and as a result of, the general 
long-term agreement between the superpowers, and through the complicity of 





the Shah, the ofl companies have mounted a campaign for the absolute long 
term control of the oil resources of the dominated countries." (See 
"Special News Bulletin of che National Front of Iran," Number 7, 16 Auguet 
1972, “OLl, Destiny and Pire,") 


In March, while the negotiations” for the extension of the agreement were 
continuing in San Moritz, an analyete wae made of oil's role in the Iranian 
economy. Through thie analyele che basic articles of the extension agree- 
ment (which wae eigned a few monthe later) were predicted and disclosed. 
The summary of thie analysis and prediction was published at the time (see 
"News Bulletin of the National Pront of Iran," Number 31, March 1973, "A 
\-Year Balance Sheet on O11"). Finally, on 23 March 1973, a great meeting 
wae held and, ae the manifesto presented to this group wae explained, oil's 
role in the lranien economy was analyzed and examined in two contexts: one, 
that of relations between the dominant economies and the economy of Iran, 
and the other, that of the role which the disbursement of oil revenues plays 
in terme of the conspiracy to extend the egreement. This chapter consists 
of the speech delivered at that meeting. 


Ae we have stated, the agreenent was signed 3 months and several days after 
that meeting. We have compared the articles of this agreement with the 
articles which were predicted in the analysis, and have affixed this com- 
parison to this chapter in the form of an appendix. It is to be hoped that 
thie will help readers comprehend the meaning of “gaining possession of the 
oil industry.": 


“Beloved sons of the nation, view the destiny of your venerable home with 
open eyes, lest history remember today's generation with repugnance to 
morrow. "- -Mosaddeq. 


In view of the fact that the recent accommodation is the inevitable result 
of the past of the Iranian oil industry and the influence of the revenues 
derived from oil on Iran's economy, we will begin our talk by examining 
the past of ofl, not as history but as economics. (ty "accommodation" we 
mean the extension of the oil agreement which wae ratified by the two 
houses of parliament on 31 July 1973): 


The oil industry, in ite totality, combined with the industrial economies, 
and the oil revenues in their totality, combined with total consumption in 
our country, have themselves created a totality of production orientations 
in the industrial economies and a totality of consumption orientations in 
our dominated economy. These determine the basic outlines of the orienta- 
tions of our economy and consequently our oil policies. 


After explaining the situation and status of oil in the Iranian economy, we 
will perforce engage in examining the current oil agreement as the conse- 
quence of the process of dependence and assimilation which the Iranian econ- 
omy has been following. In order for today's generation to be able to look 
“with open eyes” at its present and future--in order for it to comprehend 
the true dimensions of the wealth it is losing and in order for it to be- 
come aware of the degree of responsibility it bears toward itself and com- 
ing generations--we will investigate the situation and status of oil in 

the future of the economy of Iran and the world. 
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In thie manner, or the diverse aspects of ofl (political, economic, social 
and cultural), we will etudy the economic aspect, and of that aspect we 
will etudy some but not all the iesues of thie economy, 


Section One: Iranian Economic Growth and O11 


In thie section, we will discuss the role of ofl a8 a raw material in the 
Iranian economy and the function of ofl revenues in this economy. 


Subsection One: O11 as — Raw Material 


Put simply, as a complex of production orientations, ofl cannot fail to 
have « role in an economy. If ofl as a raw material is not linked with 
the other sectors and fields of production in an economy, this economy will 
not form a complex through ofl. If ofl does not form a complex with the 
Iranian economy, this can only mean that this economy will not be in a 
position to be able to use ofl as a raw material in the agricultural or in- 
dustrial sectors--nor will oil be able to benefit from the output of other 
industries for its own industry. 


The economy of an oil state whose ofl industry has no relationship with 
the reet of the economy must perforce, and dows, have the following char- 
acteristics: 


This economy does not have an independent existence and is in its main 
sector subordinate to other economies. Oil,in an economic complex com- 
posed of the Iranian and industrial economies, is used only as @ raw mater- 
ial for the industrial economy (and all ite branches) . 


The sectors of this economy do not have mutually supportive relationshipes-- 
that is, che agricultural sector does not make use of anything from other 
sectors and “modern” industry uses only a few agricultural products as raw 
materials. Not only does the services sector have no logical relationship 
to the requirements of production growth--indeed, for the most part, it 
consists of expenditures made in accordance with the needs of industrial 
economies. For example military, administrative and educational expendi- 
tures are made to protect and strengthen the outward flow of great human 
capabilities (the constantly increasing emigration of the nation's capa- 
bilities) and the country's wealth (oil, other mineral resources, and a 
.ew agricultural products). 


Within economic sectors, each field is severed from others--that is, the 
fields of production cannot even establish links for the exchange of pro- 
ductive materials within sectors because each of these fields--indeed each 
unit as well--is in itself the final part and appendage of a field or unit 
which is located in the centers, that is, in the dominant industrial 
economies. 


As a result of the growth of the latter economy--that is, the growth of 

the industrial economies--the former economy becomes more and more depend- 
ent on imports for ite production with each passing day. When people say 
for example that the Iranian economy has grown by 14 percent, one must im- 
mediately look at its imports. If immortse have grown by 20 to 22 percent, 
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it i1@ not Iranian industry but importe which have grown. In this situa- 
tion, Iranian industry te @ two-headed sucking monster next to which the 
fabled dragon te nothing. Thie industry performs two functions through ite 
growth, One, ic ie conetantly raieing the volume of imports at a rate 
greater chan ite own growth rate. Two, it devours all the country's cap- 
ital resources and imposes a bilateral flow of “valuable raw material ex- 
porte and industrial product imporcte.” 


It t# not only for ite own production that thie economy needs foreign pro- 
ducts, that te, ie not nourished by the resources of the country iteelf: 
rather, its products do not conform to either the real current needs or the 
future needs of the country. If this economy, with ite current features, 
ie transformed into a complex--cthat ie, if ite sectors develop links with 
one another and supply the materiale they produce to one another--then the 
Iranian economy will become a furiously growing cancerous tumor which will 
consume the country's last iota of life. 


In conclusion, Lran's economy is alien to ite resources and the require- 
mente of ite people; with each passing day, it is further transformed into 
an appendage of industrial economies, indeed into an absorptive force for 
these economies. Every country's economy is by nature an instrument for 
providing the growth stimulants of che life of society, but the Iranian 
economy ie playing the role of exporter of this growth stimulant in con- 
etantly broader dimensions. 


Now that the significance of the lack of relations between oi] as a raw 
material and the reset of the nation's economy in its broader outlines is 
clear, let us take up the point that oil functions not only as energy but 
also as an industrial raw material in industrial economies, in all sectors 
and fields, and in exchange is consumed by the production of the other in- 
dustries and sectors in the economy. The more the importance of oil's 
share in the value added, that is, in the totality of the industrial econ. 
omies' activity increases, the more the value of oil as a raw material and 
the importance of ite role in the overall growth of industrial societies 

as well as these societies’ complex of socioeconomic relations increases 
with each passing day. (See Chapter Two.) The following table, which 
compares the economy of France in 1959 with the Iranian economy in 1966, is 
in itself illustrative of these points. In the language of figures, it sum- 
marizes and explains the real conditions which have been referred to. The 
only point which thie table does not state and which no one has yet dealt 
with is che issue of the Iranian economy's estrangement from the country's 
resources and from the needs of [Iranian society. Economic growth can have 
no meaning except growth-resource and capability exports if the system and 
purpose of the economy are part of other economies. Therefore, if the 
Iranian economy establishes an interacting relationship with oil, as the 
French economy does, that will not mean that we will possess a complete 
productive system; rather, as has been stated- and will be stated again, 

in view of its importance--it means that the parasitic system exporting 

the country's resources will become fully integrated. In reality, an econ- 
omy does not grow by being transformed from several unconnected pieces into 
a complete system. In this regard, well-informed, independent sociologists 
and economists have stated (and to avoid the deleterious consequences of a 
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lack of awareness one must thus quote them) that it ie not encugh, in study 
ing economics, to understand the structure and motive forces, and the re 
sults of these forces; the orientation of thie system and this system's 
course of movement in production, consumption, destinations anc the final 
destinations must be studied in terms of place (the country and the world), 
time (past, present and future) and society (the national and international 
society) from the standpoints of consumption and production as well, It ts 
the etudy of the direction and conclusion which explaine whether it is 
growing through normal growth or growing by etunted growth. If from the 
atandpoince of consumption the economy ie the ultimate consumer and ie situ 
ated in the firet stage of a series of grades of producers, and no change 
takes place in thie situation, the growth of the economy will be stunted; 
it is che “scunted growth" that grows in such an economy, and very fast! 
(For example, Iran is the ultimate consumer, that ie, it imports, rides and 
consumes reccyvmade, prepared commodities, but, in production, it is content 
with the firet stage, that of ofl production and export.) The more com- 
plete the system of such an economy becomes, and the more interconnected 
ite parts become, the more ite capacity to consume the production of other 
economies and export the country's natural resources increases. 


This stunted growth is a comorehensive state of affa.re; it is a complex 
of cultural, political, economic, social and natura) elements. It is for 
thie reason that the creation of “parent” industriai fields has not only 
been of no use in economies of this type--it hes even increased the speed 
and dimensions of the stunted growth. Parasitic economies draw the riches 
of the dominated countries more rapidly with the integration of those 
countries’ economic system--just like oil pumps, which draw more oil from 
wells in less time and at less cost the greater their power and the more 
precise their systems are. 


Now that these explanations have been made, we will present as a conclusion 
a table comparing the requirements of the oil sector's need for production 
of a unit of the commodity (oil) for other sectors: 


Table One: Oil Sector Requirements To Produce One Unit of Goode | 


Iran, 1965 France, 1959 
1. Agriculture 0.0 lL. Agriculture 5 
2. Livestock rearing, fishing 0.0 2. Food processing 10 
3. Mineral extraction 0.0 3. Solid mineral fuels l 
4. O11 Production and 0.185 4. Distributed gas l 
Refining 
5. Industrial Products 0.0 5. Water, electricity, etc. 4 
Production 
6. Food processing 0.0 6. Natural gas & oil products 48 
7). Beverage industries 0.0 7. Building materials 5 
8. Tobacco industries 0.0 8. Glass industries 5 
9. Textile industries 0.0 9. Iron mining and smelting 5 
industry 
10. Clothing industries 0.0 10. Nonferrous metal refining 5 
and processing 
ll. Leather and hide 0.0 ll. Products involving a change 65 
industries in primary materials and 
metals 
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12. Wood and furniture 0.0 L2. Machines and machine 116 
equipment 
13. Plastics 0.001 13, Automobiles, motorcycles 8 
and bicycles 
14, Newaprint 0.0 14, Electric machinery and 8 
equipment 
15. Chemicals 0.003 15, Ship, airplane and weapons 8 
manufacture 
L6. Nonferrous mineral in- 0.0 16, Chemical and rubber in- 176 
dustry dustry 
17. Mecal emelting tndustries 0.0 L7. Textile industries 176 
13. Metal industries 0.0046 18. Knitwear 176 
19, Machinery industries 0.0046 19, Leather 176 
20. Transportation equipment 0.003 20. Wood industries 176 
industries 
21. Other industries 0.0 21. Pulp, paper and cardboard 5 
22. Construction 0.0 22. Publishing and printing 37 
23. Water and electricity 0.0 23. Miscellaneous industrial 8 
output 
24. Transportation 0.002 24. Construction general 42 
services 
25. Communications 0.0 25. Transportation 661 
26. Commerce 0.002 26. Telegraph and telephone 18 
services 
27. Banking, ineurance, com- 0.0 27, Housing 18 
mercial representation 
28. Housing rentals 0.0 28. Other services 18 
29. Health and educational 0.0 29. Receipts from other fields 18 
services 
30. Private services 0.0 
Total intermediate expenses 0.195 1,307 


Were we not concerned not to speak at excessive length, and if we made a 
table of the oil receipts of the other sectors, the above table would be 
complete. Up to this point the figures bear witness that the relations 
between the oil industry in Iran has been cut off from other economic sec- 
tors (leaving aside its exchanges within itself), but, in the economy of 
France in 1959, that is, 14 years ago, the same oil which was exported to 
that country from our countries required other industries. 


In conclusion, Iran's oil is a stranger to the Iranian economy but has a 
sympathetic relationship with the industrial economies! Oil does not form 
a complex with the Iranian economy and does not lay the groundwork for 
activity and work in its own or other fields; the same oil, however, does 
form a complex with the industrial economies. That is, it does not combine 
with our economy and therefore has no effects on it, but rather does com- 
bine with the industrial economy and displays all its effects in that. The 
effects which oil displays in favor of the growth of these economies do not 
juet occur once or twice, not just in one or two fields, not just in one or 
two places, not just at one or two times. They transcend borders and are a 
powerful wave sweeping up all the diverse fields of economic activity; in 
this process, their need for oil increases. You can see with what thirst 
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the job of this fabulous demon, the durse of che souls of the Iranians, 

has today become one of gratifying iteelf with Iran's oil! O11, in the 

form of revenues, must provide the means whereby the coldhearted monster 
of the dominant economy will gratify itself with oil to the last drop. 


Subsection Two: The Function of O11 Revenues in the Iranian Economy: The 
Continued Flow of Oil and the Country's Other Resources to Industrial 
Nations 


Beginning with the second half of the Third Plan, together with the imple- 
mentation of the principles of the "White Revolution," of the organized 
transfer of the -ation's wealth to the centers of dominance and preparation 
to assimilate che country's economy into the dominant economy in a manner 
whereby ali offects of economic activity would manifest themselves within 
the dominant center, the members of the system trumpeted the claim that the 
Iranian economy was growing at a rate of 10, 12, 14, 15,20 percent. The 
world watched this great leap forward with astonishment, amazement, and so 
forth. 


1. What Sector of the Iranian Economy Is Growing? 


Here one cannot engage in a discussion of the quality and degree of the 
growth of the Iranian economy. Therefore, we will first provide a table on 
the budget and gross national product in abbreviated form; thus we will de- 
termine the volume of the growth of gross national product in terms of the 
budget. After that, we will measure the growth of the remainder of the 
national economy and finally perform an analysis of the budget to determine 
oil's share in the budget and make it clear what sectors and what fields in 
the Iranian economy are growing and what sectors and fields are not, or are 
showing negative growth. 


Table Two: Gross National Product and Total Budget (Government and Govern- 
ment Organizations), in Fixed Prices, and Growth of Both and Growth of 
Gross National Product from the Standpoint of the Budget and the Sector 
outside the Economic Budget (Figures in Billions of Rials) 





Year Budget Gross Domestic Product Less Budget 
Total Growth Rate, Total Growth Rate, 
Percent Percent 

1964-5 130 -- 238.1 -- 
1965-6 158.5 21.6 243.7 2.2 
1966-4 175.5 8.2 261.9 7.5 
1967-8 195 13.7 289.2 10.4 
1968-9 247.4 26.8 283.2 -2.1 
1969-70 301 21.7 284.4 0.4 
1970-1 340 13 305 7.2 
1971-2 435 28 270 -11.5 
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(It ie assumed that the proportion of current to fixed prices in national 
product is the same ae that of current to fixed prices in the budget.) 


Table Two, Continued: Grose National Product and Total Budget, and Growth 
of Each in Percent 


Gross National Product Budget ae a Per- Volume of Growth of 
cent of Gross Groes National Pro. 
National Product duct 











Year Total Volume Growth, In Budget In non- 
Percent Terms, Budget 
Percent Terms, 
Percent 
1964-5 368.1 -- 35.4 — -- 
1965-6 402.2 9.2 39.4 7.8 1.4 
1966-7 433.4 7.8 39.5 3.2 4.5 
1967-8 484.2 Ll.? 40.5 5.4 6.3 
1968-9 530.6 9.4 46.1 10.7 «1.3 
1969-70 585.4 10.2 51.4 10 0.2 
1970-1 645 10.2 52.7 6.7 3.5 
1971-2 705 9.3 61.8 14.0 -5.5 


According to this table, grose national product is growing only in budget 
terms, no matter how great that may be. From the non-budget standpoint its 
growth on the average has been 1.3 percent. However, to understand this 
growth and its real nature, one must also analyze it to comprehend at what 
speed the actual economy of Iran, that is, the economy which is beyond the 
influence of foreign capital, ie registering negative growth. 


For this purpose we will just subtract the net expenditures of the oil com 
panies and foreign investment from the total grose national product of the 
non-government sector of the economy. 


If we take the growth rate of the population, which is from 3 to 3.2 percent 
per year into account, we will shine sufficient light on the real situation. 
In actuality, the sphere of independent activity in the overall society is 
constantly narrowing and economic relations between the government and the 
society are constantly becoming more unequal. One may ascertain the volume 
of the negative growth of the agricultural sector of the economy by observ- 
ing the volume of agricultural imports. In reality, in customary Statisti- 
cal breakdowns, government expenditures in the agricultural field are aiso 
considered part of production growth in this sector. However, a compari- 
son of the state of production and consumption, and imports and exports in 
this sector, in the era of the Mosaddeq government with the last 20 years 
will show with unparalleled clarity how the government, through rules and 
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Table Three: Non-Government Sector, Gross National Product Less Foreign 
Capital Investment and O11 Company Expenditures (the Difference Equale the 
Growth Rate of the Remainder of Gross National Produc Billions of Riale, 


Fixed Prices) 











Year Groes Domestic Non- O11 Company Ex- Difference Growth 
government Proguct penditures And Rate of 
(Colum: 2C4[eicl) Foreign Capital the Dif: 
— Investment ference 
1964-5 238.1 3.02 235.08 
1965-6 243.7 7.24 236 . 46 0.5 
1966-7 261.9 5.12 256.78 7.8 
1967-8 289.2 4.35 284.85 9.5 
1968-9 283.2 5.4 277.8 2.6 
1969-70 284.4 8.6 275.8 -0.8 
1970-1 305 5.1 299.9 7.8 
1971-2 270 7.62 262.38 “12.4 
Total 
Growth Rate 9.8 


Average Annual 
Growth (Total volume of growth divided by number of years) 1.4 


Average Annual 
Growth, taking 3.2 percent population growth into account -1.8 


regulations, is eliminating all areas of independent life in our society. 
The change in the structure of agricultural production and the absorption 
of this sector into the dominant economy--which in iteelf is extremely im- 
portant. -alongside the ne,ative growth of the agricultural sector and the 
areas subordinate to it in the Iranian economy and the advancement of the 
dominant economy and the areas subordinate to that, has created « situation 
wherein Iran has no alternative but to sell ite wealth short. Here is a 
table comparing agricultural output, agricultural imports and exports and 
the real negative growth rate of agriculture: 














Table Four Al Agetoulcural Output and Real Growth Rete’, 





In Fined 1959-60 Peices, Figure in Billione of Riale 


Year Grose Growth Intermediate Growth, Output Growth, 
Product and Capital Ag- Percent (Close to Percent 
— rieulturel Im Real Do- 
porte, Tea, meatic Pro- 
1963-4 a9.9 . * X 8 -* 
1964-5 92.2 } 7.55 a9 84.65 «1.5 
1965-6 99 } 7.56 0.2 91.44 4 
1966-7 00 ) 5. 26.2 97.16 6 
1967-4 110.8 8.5 4.) 22.5 106.5 9.8 
1968-9 119.6 ? 5.9 7 113.7 6.5 
1969-70 122.1 2 6.73 4 115.37 1.5 
1970-1 125.4 j 6.6 * 119.2 5 
1971-2 122.3 2.8 11.2 w Lil.i 7 
Totel 
Growth 0.7 159.5 13.7 
Average 
Annuel 
Growth 3,83 19.9 1.7 
/Torai/ 59.38 647.71 











Table Four 8: Industrial Output and Real Growth Race” 


Year 


1963-4 
1964-5 
1965-6 
1966-7 
1967-8 
1968-9 
1969-70 
1970-1 
1971-2 


Total 
Growth 

Average 
Annual 
Growth 











Total Growth,  Importe Growth, Domestic Growth, 
Gross Percent Percent Industr’al Percent 
Product —r Producti on 
43,3 -* 19 -- 24.3 -- 
45.5 4.5 26.9 29.3 13.6 23.5 
51.9 12.3 37.3 27.8 14.6 “21.5 
61.1 15 40.6 8.5 20.5 29 
70.4 13.5 51.3 20.6 19.1 = 7 
78.8 10.6 58.4 12 20.4 6.5 
86.9 4 67.1 13 19.4 = 2.5 
98.4 11.6 75.5 10.8 23.9 17.5 
118 20.0 68.5 14.6 29.5 19 
96.0 136.6 17.5 
12 17.75 2.18 
Output Based Growth, 
on Domestic Percent 
Resources Less 
10 Percent Value 
Added to Inter- 
mediate Products 
22.9 -- 
12.6 ~28.5 
11.8 ~28.8 
17.5 32.5 
15.5 «11.5 
16.2 4.0 
15.1 - 7 
18.7 19 
22.6 17 
= 3.3 
- 0.4 
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These figures, which have been assembled in a scientific, comprehensive 
manner, tlluminate the real nature of the growth of the Lranian economy 
like Light ehining on all aepecte of reality. This economy is growing in 
the government sector, that ie, in terme of government expenditures, but 
the growth of the reset of the economy, in epite of the growth of importe, 
le negative, ) 


Now let ue turn to the budget, which in the Last decade grew at an annual 
average of 20.3 percent, What are ite component parte and how are they 
growing’ 


2. Budget Revenues 


The nation's budget sources are classified by five headings. The two fol- 
lowing tables show the amount which accrues to the nation’s treasury from 
each source and what the size of the growth of each source ie: 


Table Five: Ordinary and Development Budget Sources, the Proportion of 
Bach to the Total Budget and the Relative Growth of Bach (figures in mil- 
lions of rials): 











Heading 1968-9 1969-70 1970-1 1971-2 Sections as Growth in 
Percentage 1971-2 
of Totel Compared 
Budget of with 1968-9 
1971-2 (percent) 

Direct Taxes 12.9 18.6 25.6 W.6 8.6 236 

Indirect Taxes 35.3 43.7 49.4 55.4 15.6 156 

Incomes Derived 73.2 91.5 104.9 147.3 41.4 202 

from monopolies 

(oil) and activ- 

ities of govern- 

ment enterprises 

Incomes derived 5.9 4.0 8.2 7.9 2.1 38 

from services 

Other sources of 60.5 63.6 63.7 LL5.1 32.3 189 

credit supply 

(loans) 

/Total/ 188.1 221.4 271.8 356.3 100 362 


These two tables are expressive and articulate and need no explanation. 
They show that between 1968-9, the first year of the Fourth Plan, and the 
first year of the Fifth Plan, the budget quadrupled. 




















Tabie Six: Table Comparing the General Budgets of 1971-2 and 1973-4 
(Figures in billions of rials) 


Heading L97i-2) «4972-3 Sections ae Sections ae Growth of 
Percentage Percentage 1973-4 
of Total, of Tetel, Budget 
1971-2 Bud- 1973-4 Bud Compared 











et get with 1972- 
3 Budget 
(Percent) 
Direct and La- 821.1 118.6 28.4 25.2 44 
direct Taxes 
O1l and gee 155.3 226.5 53.8 48.2 46 
Other revenues 20.8 16.5 10.7 3.4 «21.5 
Domestic and | 109 17.1 23.2 352 
Foreign Loans 
(Net) 
Total 289.4 470.6 110 100 165 


Thie rapid growth wae che result of a tenfold increase in oil revenues and 
a tenfold increase in domestic and foreign loans. The growth of the 
nation's economy may be summarized in one statement: the growth of the 
budget. The growth of the budget may be summarized in the growth of oil 
revenues and foreign loans. A comparison percentages in these two tables 
shows that the proportion of ofl revenues and loans increases with each 
passing year; at the same time, the proportion of loans in the general 
budget increases with cach passing year. This proportion rose from 17.1 
percent in 1971-2 to 23.2 percent in 1973-4. This means that the future 
is being spent in advance. It is these loans which determine the direction 
of the growth of the Iranian economy. It is these loans which prepare the 
circumstances for the unrestricted plunder of the nation's sources of 
wealth in the nation's future. 





In order that it may not be assumed that direct and indirect taxes have a 
basis other than in ofl revenues, and in order for the shadow of all forms 
of ambiguity to be eliminated and for it to become clear that oil revenues 
and loans are calculated several times and that economic growth takes place 
through them, we present the structure of this category of revenues in the 
following table: 
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Table Seven; Structure of Direct Taxes’ 





Category 1968-9 Sections 1969-70 Sections 1970-71 Sections 
ae Per- ae Per- ae Per~ 
cent of cent of cent of 
Totel Total Total 

lL. Texes on 3.6 27.8 4.5 22 5.7 22.6 

Incomes 
2. Taxes on gov" 2.0 15.5 5.7 28.5 6.5 25.9 


ernment cor: 
porations (in- 
cluding taxes 
of Tobacco Co 
Led 


3. Taxes on non 2.8 21.4 3.8 19 5.3 21.0 
government 
corporations 


4. Agricultural, 3.5 27.4 3.96 19.7 5.15 20.0 
property, prof- 
ite, and inci- 
dental taxes, 
stamp taxes, etc. 


5. Occupational 1.0 7.7 1.9 9.5 2.6 12.5 
Taxes 

6. Foreign Con- — -- 0.7 1.3 -- 
tractors’ 
Taxes 

Total 12.9 100 20 . 56 100 25.25 100 


As thie table shows, about 25 percent of direct taxes consist of taxes on 
the earnings of white-collar workers. 


The simple interpretation of these taxes is that the government spends part 
of the oil revenues and loans it receives on wages for its employees, then 
deducts part of these wages in the form of taxes! The same table states 
that more than 50 percent of direct taxes consist of taxes which the gov- 
ernment iteelf receives from itself, while taxes on subordinate and rapaci- 
ous capitalists constitute only 21 percent of direct taxes. Are these 











private corporations not persons whose activity te the wholesale importa- 
tion of goods, assembly or moneychanging? Aren't of] revenues and foreign 
loans the money which le spent on these importe and this moneychanging’ 


Thue, half of the direct taxes are related to ofl incomes and foreign loans. 
If we pay correct attention we will see that a basic portion of the stanp 
taxes, occupational taxes, contractore’ taxes, and profite taxes aleo may 
be attributed to ofl, since all these activities are the direct result of 
the dietribution of ofl revenues in various fields, As for indirect taxes: 


Table Eight; Structure of Indirect Taxes (in billions of rials)® 





lead ing 1969-70 As percent 1970-2) As percent 
of total of total 

L. Taxes on oil products 7.1 16.2 8 16.2 

2. Customs 28.8 65.9 31.4 63.4 

3. Alcohol and beverages 1.6 3.7 1.9 4.3 

4. Other indirect taxes 14,2 14,2 é 16,2 


According to this table, 16.2 percent of indirect taxes are taxes on oil 
products, and 64 to 66 percent are taxes on importe--that is, taxes on 
goods we purchased with oil money, through oil revenues and foreign loans, 
and imported to Iran. Most of the rest of the indirect taxes--that is, 18 
to 20 percent of them--are still on consumption for which money has been 
obtained from oil and foreign loans. That is, either the consumer is a 
wage earner or he is created by the parasitic activities which oil revenues 
and loans have created. 


Ae a result of the explanation we have hereby made of the budget, we con- 
cluded that we have reached the following results from the first experiment 
in Section One of this discussion: the nature of government expenditures 
is such that oil does not constitute a local raw material in the Iranian 
economy; rather, oil revenues and foreign loans constitute the entire gov- 
ernment sector economy. 


The conclusion is: 
1. The nongovernmental sector of the Iranian economy has a negative growth 


of 1.8 percent a year on the average. Let it not be forgotten that one 
should take the 3.2 percent growth in population into account. 


2. The governmental sector of the Iranian economy grows by 20.3 percent 
a year on the average. 

















}, In the governmental sector ofl and foreign loans constitute the two 
main axes of growth; theese two increased tenfold between 196"%-69 and 
1973-/u. 


4, The fucure of the Lranian economy te mortgaged to this cancerous growth, 
Thies growth demande @ greater rate of growth in imports and ofl production 
each year, and as a consequence it also leads to an increase in the volume 
of loans each year, The Latest ofl agreement ie a regression, considering 
the radical difference between today's favorable conditions and the period 
of the nationalization of the ofl industry--or even without considering 

that period, but just comparing it with the Consortium Agreement--and ae 

an inevitable result the nation's growth has been destroyed. Here we will 
proceed to the discussion in Section Two. 


Section Two: The Iranian Economy at the Beginning of the Fifth Plan 





At the etart of the Fifth Plan, the Iranian economy was turned inside out, 
At the time the ofl industry was nationalized, the government budget con- 
sieted of advance withdrawals of a portion of the national product--that is, 
the bases of the nation's economy were established on domestic production, 
and the government budget consisted of taxes which were derived from this 
production. However, 20 years later, the government budget has become the 
basis of the nation's economy--an economy whose arena of activity is Iran 
but which in reality is part of the dominant foreign economy. The growth 
limits of this part are determined by the growth expectations of the domin- 
ant economies. Therefore the growth of the budget, as we have seen, is of 
necessity greater every time than before. The entire structure of the 
Iranian economy has been built on the foundation of the government budget. 
The survival of this foundation is contingent on its accelerating its 
growth. Any kind of stoppage, any kind of pause will overturn the founda- 
tion and bring down the structure. This foundation itself is based on a 
foundation of oil and foreign loans on the one hand and imports and foreign 
capital investment on the other. Thus the slightest reduction in oil pro- 
duction end foreign loans will reduce government spending and imports at a 
greater rate. With its structure, the nation's economy will be overturned 
and of course that will place the regime's survival in danger. 


Let us test the validity of the above interpretation by studying foreign 
loans and the course of imports, government expenditures, and the deficit 
in government spending: 


Subsection One: The Country's Foreign Debts 


The following table shows the situation in terms of the net loans still 
owed by the country at the end of every period: ” 
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Table Nine: Loans (in Millions of Dollars) 





Year Loan Net Percentage of Loan at the End of 
Period (1975) Relative to Previous 
Periods 
March 1955-end of 78,8 4,000 
Firet Plan 
March 1963-end 531.6 600 
Second Plan 
March 1968-end of 755.3 415 
Third Plan 
March 1973-end of 2,569.4 23 
Fourth Plan 
March 1974-end of 3,169.4 -- 
first year of 
Fifth Plan 


The growth in foreign loans, which was cancelled out because of recession 
in the second half of the Second Plan, was soon compensated for with great 
speed by the "White Revolution"; at the end of the Fourth Plan, foreign 
loans attained an annual average of 23 percent, which was 3 percent greater 
than the growth of the budget. The loans which Iran assumed since March 
1974, which must be paid in coming years, are 40 times greater than the un- 
paid balance of loans at the end of the First Plan, six times greater than 
the unpaid loans at the end of the Second Plan, more than four times great- 
er than the loan balance at the end of the Third Plan, and 23 percent 
greater than the balance of loans at the end of the Fourth Plan. 


Subsection Two: Imports 


We will now draw up a iable comparing the growth of gross national product 
with imports and compare the figures, the percentages and the trends of 
these percentages with the results of the table on loans; here is the data 
concerning the table and the table itself: 
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Table Ten: Comparison between Imports and Grose National Product in 
Current Prices (Billions of Riale) 





Year Grose Nation- Growth Importe Growth Ratio of Im- 
al Product Rate Rate porte to 
Gross Nation- 
al Product * 
1959-60 282.5 -- 41.6 24.3 -- 
1960-1 314.5 10.5 52.7 27 14,7 
1961-2 332.7 5.8 47.2 10.2 16.7 
1962-3 353.6 5.2 42 10,2 14.2 
1963-4 370.3 5.8 39.3 -7 11.9 
1964-5 408.8 9.5 56.8 44.3 10.5 
1965-6 469.5 15 66.5 17 13.9 
1966-7 489.5 4.1 73.6 10.8 14,2 
1967-8 553.1 13 90.5 23 15.1 
1968-9 602.7 10.9 117.5 30 16.4 
1969-70 690 13.5 132 12.5 19.2 
1973-74 1,745.3 49.4 we 341 65.6 22 


“The reader's attention is drawn to the important point that accounting 

was not made in accordance with current foreign currency payments but 
rather in accordance with the sale of hard currency for imports. It would 
have been more proper had it been made in accordance with current payments; 
in that case, imports of goods and services as a percentage of gross nation- 
al product would have been much greater. 


“4 The 1973-4 growth rate was for 1972-3. In that year, although oil revenues 
increased by 120 percent, imports as a percentage of gross product still 
also increased.) 


The table comparing imports and gross national product most clearly vali- 
dates the above interpretation: imports, which were growing by 24.2 and 
27 percent in 1959-60 and 1960-61, had a negative growth in the course of 
the recession; then, with the start of the Third Plan, the increase in oil 
revenues, and the rapid rate of growth of oil output, imports growth once 
again became positive and changed trend, from -7 in 1963-4 to 44.3 percent 
in 1964-5. The rate of growth of imports in the Fourth Plan was double the 
volume of growth of gross national product and 1.5 to 2 percent greater 
than the growth of the budget. Imports as a percentage of gross national 
product in 1969-70 were 19.2 percent, that is, approximately one-fifth of 
gross national product. 


The recession of 1960-63 (when oil revenues actually increased only slight- 
ly, as a result of the drop in prices), the status of the gross national 
product, loan and imports figures in that period, and the fact that their 
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growth wae negative, are sufficient to prove how the effects of a reduction 
(or even a lack of adequate growth) in ofl revenues, and as a result im- 
ports, will erode the foundation of thie flimsy structure. Implementation 
of the open door policy hae placed the Iranian economy on a road where its 
continued survival is absolutely impossible without a rapid increase in oil 
production--to the extent whewe the elightest drop in ofl production growth 
(to say nothing of a shutdown of production) will make this economy's activ: 
ity totally desperate for money. 


The following table on the budget, and attention to the growth of its 
deficit and the growth of the deficit as a percentage of the budget deficit, 
will give us confidence in the validity of this explanation and will enable 
us to understand the status and potentials of the Iranian economy, on the 
basis of whose growth an all-encompassing war has supposedly been declared 
on the Consortium: 


Table Ll: The Ordinary and Dovelepaans Budget and the Volume of the 
Budwet Deficit (in Billions of Rials) 











Year Ordinary and De- Deficit Growth of Deficit as a 
velopment Budget Deficit Percentage of the 
(Percent) Budget 
1963-4 70.6 15.2 -- 21.6 
1968-9 188.1 45.8 651 24.4 
1971-72 365.2 110.3 240 30.2 


(In spite of the great increase in oil revenues, the budget deficit in 
1976-77, according to the approved budget, is still 145 billion rials!) 


Thus at the end of the Second Plan and the first year of the Third Plan, 
the growth of loans was grcater than the growth of the budget. In the 
first year of the Fourth Plan, loans constituted 30.2 percent of the ordin- 
ary and development budeet. In 1973-4, the net government loan figure by 
itself constituted 23.2 percent of the ordinary and development budget--in 
other words, one must consider that the budget deficit is greater than 40 
percent of the budget. 


The conclusion is that in March 1973, when the new agreement was being 
signed, not only was Iran's thirst for oil revenues increasing, indeed, it 
would have lost the motive power of its own existence had it lost 1 days’ 
worth of oil revenues, 


Subsection Three: The Role of Money in the Capital Export Process 





This diagnosis will still not be complete unless we talk, if only in pass- 
ing, of the role of money as the basic instrument in the one-sided flow of 
resources. The funotion of money and monetary policy in the relationship 
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with the dominant economies is to intensify the need for increased foreign 
currency resources, that is, increased oil production, increased foreign 
loans, increased foreign capital investments and reduced non-oil exports. 
A summary explanation of thie point is that in the Consortium Agreement, 
the [Iranian government wae compelled to buy foreign currency from the 
Consortium at the top price; from that time on, even though the value of 
the rial has dropped to less than one-third its former level, the exchange 
value of the rial in dollars hae been preserved. Recently the government, 
which was supposedly on the verge of war with the Consortium, revalued the 
rial by more than 1l percent in face of the decline in the value of the 
dollar. If we add them up, the official dollar devaluations, which oc- 
curred on three occasions, come to more than 18 percent. Iran's money has 
risen by ll percent in value with respect to a currency which itself has 
declined by 18 percent--that is, the official value of the rial has in- 
creased 30 percent relative to the dollar all in all. Put simply, the 
Iranian exporter obtains 30 percent less for every dollar's worth of a 
commodity he sells abroad. That is, the dollar the exporter obtains for 
selling a commodity has become 30 percent cheaper in the official rate. 

If we just calculate the decline in the purchasing power of the rial rela- 
tive to the dollar in the Light of this 30 percent at a ratio of two to 
one--that is, if we assume that the buying power of the rial in these 20 
years hae been double that of the dollar, which is roughly the most stable 
currency of the capitalist countries, the Iranian exporter must sell the 
commodity he exports at half price and then sell the dollar he receives 

at a 30 percent reduction. Thus this monetary policy in the course of the 
past 20 years has prevented the growth of real production in the nation's 
economy and has changed the structure of exports. In practice, it has re- 
stricted exports to oil, minerals, some agricultural products and the re- 
export of assembled industrial products, which in themselves are another 
factor creating a need for hard currency revenues derived from oil. 





However, the importer, to the contrary, sells every dollar of goods he im- 
ports in the domestic market fa at least double the price (the difference 
in the exchange value of the rial relative to the dollar) and changes the 
money he acquires into dollars in the Central Bank. In this exchange, he 
receives $2.60 for every dollar with which he has imported goods, Thus, 
the exporter must export goods worth $2.60 in order to obtain one dollar 
while the importer obtains $2.60 with every dollar he imports. It is this 
very policy of paying double for something in the service of a foreign 
power which in essence has trampled domestic production underfoot, replaced 
it by imports and made foreign capital the power controlling the nation's 
economy. It is this policy which has brought a handful of parasitical im- 
porters, in the words of KEYHAN Airmail, from nothing to a wealth of 300 
million tomans and more in the course of less than 10 years. 


Now, by observing the general characteristics of the country's economy and 
by illuminating the condition of the Iranian economy at the beginning of 
the Fifth Plan--at the time of the secret negotiations between the Shah 
and the Consortium--we can determine the basic outlines of the agreement 
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which ts to be imposed, In reality, an economy which will collapse if it 
goes for | day without oll revenues has doomed iteelf in advance to sub- 
mission to the dictates of the powerful, The objective of the powerful is 
not only just Co recapture the money which has been spent as revenues from 
oil sold at a trivial price in the shortest period, with the same security, 
by intensifying che dependence of the Iranian economy, but also to arrange 
the rapid absorption of all the country's natural and human powers and re- 
sources, 


Section Three: Concerning the Crippling New Agreement 


In this section *re will use a method which will enable figures and data to 
take the form of words and speak most articulately of their identity, of 
their place, of their relations, of the power they create, of the direction 
which this power cakes, and of the objectives of production. It is not at 
this point the objective to take up the importance of methology and the use of 
method in the process of ecientific investigation; however, there is no 
alternative but to point out that if the proper scientific method had been 
employed it would never have been possible to keep these subjects ambiguous 
and for the government to advance to this degree of obscurity in opening 
the door to the plundering of the country in service of the world powers. 
It would never have been possible to destroy what had not yet been formed 
and consider the Shah's statements "without a doubt a model of the intensi- 
fication of the contradictions between the ruling class of Iran on the one 
hand and the rapacious imperialist oil monopolies on the other." 2 


By gathering together the elements and data which make up the complex of 
attributes of an identity and are effective and the orientation and objec- 
tives of whose activity may be determined in advance, it is possible to 
ascertain the basic outlines of the imposed agreement and confront it in a 
proper manner: 


Once, on 25 June 1972, the Shah explicitly stated at a conference he had 
organized in London tha. he had extended the Consortium Agreement. On 

5 October 1972 the well known New York Agreement /sic/ was signed by the 
Consortium and the other oil companies. From that time on it was known 
that the extention of the agreement would take place in a manner conforming 
to the New York Agreement: chat is, the terms which had been imposed on 
the other oil companies would be imposed on Iran as well. The Shah once 
again pursued the same policy he had always played, in preparing the ground 
for the capitulation of the oil countries. Without exception, every time 

a confrontation arose, an agreement would first be made with the Iranian 
regime and after that the other oil countries would find an excuse for 
surrendering. The policy the Shah adopted vis-a-vis OPEC was always to 
present OPEC with a fait accompli so that it would have no recourse but 

to follow. At the beginning of the summer the Shah, by extending the 
agreement on conditions beneficial to the Consortium, weakened the position 
of the other oil countries. The New York Agreement was signed in accord- 
ance with this preparatory ground work and after that the actual game 
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began, endiny when the Shah was induced to sign a copy of the new agreement 
in Saint Morice, We will layout the basic outlines of this imposed agree- 
mens which were predicted one after the other through eclentific investi- 
sation, 


Subsection One; Concerning Admintetration of the O11 Industry 


From now on the operating oll companies will be the agents and representa~ 
tives of the National O11 Company. The government claims that now after 

10 yeare, (t hase won the full adminiecration of the oil industry, In order 
for thie to be true it ie necessary that financial power, technical power, 
the power to manage production, marketing power, the power to orient pro- 
duction and consumption, the power to change the orientation of production 
from outside the country to within it, the power of the nation's economy to 
accept a truly independent oil industry, and the power of a skilled work- 
force, be combined in one total complex, that is, a "national" oil company 
and the Lranian economy. 


If a policy of an economy without ofl had been adopted, that is, if we had 
pursued the road Romania did and had spent the oil revenues in a way that 
would have absorbed and kneaded the oil industry into the Iranian economy- - 
if we had adopted a policy which would have allowed the country not to ex- 
port crude oil--the past 20 years would have been sufficient for us to 
reach Mosaddeq's goal, that is, to attain the true nationalization of the 
oil industry. However, the policy which the regime did adopt, which by the 
testimony of the Fifth Plan will continue in the future in dimensions sev- 
eral times greater than in the past, has not only deprived Iran of the pow- 
ers listed above--it will also keep it deprived of them in the future, that 
is, until the last drop of oil has been used up. 


In Sections One and Two of this study we described Iran's economic situa 
tion and its power independently to administer the oil industry; there is 
room for us to deal with that again. Here we will just say: 


Doubling oil production in the next 5 years will require about $2.5 to $3 
billion in capital investments. In March 1974 Iran had foreign debts of 
$3.2 billion and it will borrow another $3.8 billion during the Fifth Plan. 
The arms it will buy will cost $4.3 billion. Given this situation, is it 
possible to invest $3 billion in ofl? The answer is plain: it will be 
necessary to borrow this capital from the oil companies. Will the oil com- 
panies be prepared to give the Iranian government money to invest any way 
it wants in any area of the oil industry it wants? Clearly not. Thus from 
the standpoint of capital and the manner in which capital is used, the dis- 
cretionary power cannot be outside the hands of the oil companies. The 
only difference there will be with the past--and we will explain this in 
the section on capital investment--is that the companies will take this 
capital investment, that is, the costs of producing crude oil, from Iran. 
(Even though oil revenues have incrs.+ several times over, according to 
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@ statement by the Shah himself in Pebruary 1976, the management of cap- 
ital investment has remained in the hande of the Consortium, which does 
not even pay ite share!) 


Subsection Two: Concerning Technical, Adminietrative, Operating, Manpower 
and Other Powers 


The situation le eo chaotic that the regime, in justifying the oll com: 
panies’ tutelage, says that the ofl operating company will manage ofl pro- 
duction a@ the National Company's representative until we acquire technical 
power. Twenty yeare ago the Consortium undertook to arrange for Iran to 
dispense with foreign countries from the technical and administrative 
standpoint or in terme of skilled manpower. Twenty years later, the Shah 
is content with the fact that the Consortium hae not lived up to ite com 
mitmente. What te the anewer of the person uttering these words to his 
victims, to the people who have been executed by hie orders’ For 20 years 
the best of Iran's offepring have been executed and tortured just for say- 
ing that the Consortium was plundering Iran and has not acted of any of 
ite commitments. Have the people who have shut down classes many times 
with a hail of bullets asked the Consortium once to explain why it wasn't 
carrying out ite commitments’ 


If after 20 yeare we still need foreign experts and technical aid in order 
to produce crude ofl, what technical capability will we have if we want to 
create a real oil industry in the future? From the technical and manager- 
lal standpoint end in terms of experts in the present and future, the oil 
industry will first of all remain a crude oil producing industry and second 
ly the monopoly power over thie production, and therefore a monopoly over 
management, will be in the hands of the ofl companies. 





Subsection Three: Marketing Power 


in order for a seller to be able to deal with a buyer on an equal basie, 
there must be equal power on both sides. In the event the seller's power 
ie less than the power of the buyer, the transaction will be an unequal 
one. Regarding ofl, the oil-rich countries, including Iran, will be able 
to gain equal power when their basic reliance is not on oil revenues and 
when their economic structure is not more backward than that of the purchas- 
ing countries, that is, when their economies can use ofl as « raw mater~- 
ial--or at least, if the volume of their economic activities is not as 
great as that of the dominant economies, when the sale of oil will not be 
more important to their economy than the purchase of ofl is for the buyer. 
Finally, their economic growth should take a direction where the party 
possessing the oil will take the main share of the whole value which oil 
creates in the purchaser economies. 


lf these powers do not exist and the purchaser has the political power of 
the seller country in his grasp, also has a monopoly of the market and has 
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the meane Of transport at Hie dieposel, and the oil industry throughout 
the world up te the dietribution of ofl--that te, from the oil well te the 
geecline pump te alee at the buyer's disposal and in bie possession, the 
seller will heave ne eholee but to sell the ofl at @ price whieh the buyer 
ere. 


Nere ie where the conelueton of Sections One and Two of thie study becomes 
apperent the lrenten economy te not to be considered an independent 
entity, Sinee elmoet ail of tte Iranian of] induetry le concentrated in 
crude of | production, end einee even the output of Iran's petrochemical in- 
dustriee, except for @ emall vestigial portion, exiete to supply the in 
dueteial economies’ requirements, it hae no access to the world's markete 
except through the Consortium and must scoept the prices which the Con- 
eortium sete, Thue the “homeland” of the Consortium -that te, America-- 
determines the price of the of] in accordance with the expectations of ite 


economy 


Thue from the etandpoint of of] sales management and even the determination 
of the price of all of1, industry ectivities will remain an absolute monop- 
oly of the Consortium, Eesentially, thie purchasing monopoly constitutes 
the giet of the imposed Sheh-Consortium egreement. A study of the Fifth 
Pien will prowe that not only ie it not inten ed thet the stetus of the 
Iranian economy in ite future capacity be reformed and strengthened - - indeed 
it te desired that the nation's seconemy will be brought to « etete of weak- 
nese and destruction. 


In the final section of the etudy we will discuss the resulte of the in- 
equality of the situation in the Lenguage of figures and will reveal the 
extent of the plunder thet has been arranged--if not in all ite dimensions, 
then in some of them and in ite basic directions. Here we will content our- 
selves with mentioning the fact thet selling some of the ofl outeide the 
Consortium will change nothing. Swen if ofl tankers are purchased (and of 
course they will be einee in the past two decades it has been possible to 
conceal expenditures of thie sort), etill nothing will change, because the 
price te the result of « confrontation of powers: it is the ratio of power 
of the buyer to thet of the seller which determine the price of goods. If 
thie power ie end remaine equal, prices will be determined around the mid- 
point between the expectations of the buyer and the seller. Of course, as 
long ae the center of Irenian economic decision-making and growth is out- 
side thie economy, ite power will constantly decrease. 


Acquiring an industry in thie manner ie tantemount to acquiring «4 lion 
without « mene, blood or belly. How can it be possible to edminister an 
industry independently if it is in the totel control of the buyer from the 
financial technical ant administrative standpoints and in terme of setting 
the type of product, esales, price end future’ What meaning other than 
“tutelage” can “under the representation of,” which is eranted to the oper- 


ating company in the imposed agreement, have” 





In the imposed agreement, the operating companies will apparently be the 
National O11 Company's representatives and, as was explained, they will be 
the permanent aod plenipotentiary guardians of thie company. They will 
aieo be exempt from all probable taxes on practical control, including 
operating costes. 


The law natlonalizing the ofl industry and the expropriation law were not 
paseed in order that [ran should fall under the permanent guardianship of 
the foreign companies and perforce strip tteelf of ite powers after 70 
years. The oll nationalization proposal, which the great martyr Hoseyn 
Patemi made and for whose implementation Mosaddeq sacrificed hie life, was 
not aimed ac atteining this result. This solution is in total contradic: 
tion to the principle of the nationalization of ofl, which says "In the 
name of the prosperity of the Iranian nation and with the objective of help- 
ing to eneure world peace, we, the following signatories, recommend that 
the Iranian ofl industry be declared nationalized in all areas of the 
country without exception, that ie, that all exploration, production and 
operating activities be in the hands of the government." 


Thus control, which is a dry, empty title, is not an advancement or inm- 
provement over the past, it te @ regression, because it frees the Con- 
sortium from all enforcible actual and probable consequences of being a 
party to the agreement and leaves it free to administer Iran's ofl at 
lran's expense according to the wishes of che Consortium itself. 


Subsection Four: Concerning the Volume of Production 


The intention Le to present the doubling of Iran's ofl production in the 
next 5 years to the people of Iran themselves as a great victory, although 
the meaning of this doubling in terms of revenues means increasing the 
industcial countries’ reve.ues by much more than double the volume. Since 
we will make this calculation in the final section, here we will just 
examine the question of what economies need to have ofl production as a 
raw material doubled and what economies need to have the revenues derived 
from thie production. 


In Section One of this study, we saw that the Iranian economy has no link 
with che ofl industry and that the trivial amount of oil products which 
are consumed is also consumed in the form of final products. Therefore 
the Iranian economy does not need increased oil production. However, the 
industrial economies do, Not only will America have to import 50 percent 
of ite ofl by 1980--as a result, taking firm grasp and control over oil 
revenues will be the sole means for correcting the balance of payments 
and, consequently, for consolidating the position of the dollar and the 
economic dominance of the world. 


However, not only does the [Iranian economy need increased oil revenues. - 


and as we have seen cannot live without them--indeed, even with the doub- 
ling of production, it still aust secure an enormous part of its foreign 
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exchange requirements by taking out loans and attracting foreign capital 
investment, The result te clear: the dominant American economy needs both 
the ofl iteelf and the hard currency revenues derived from it. The 
Iranian economy te eick with money and eick with oll revenues; therefore 
Iran's ofl output must be and ie doubled. However, the basic question is 
thie: to whom muet the task of spending on production be assigned’? Under 
present conditions--and more in the future than today--America's balance 
of payments situation will have a determining effect on that country's re- 
lations with the reset of the world. Therefore the matter of managing the 
oil-rich countries’ ofl revenues must be resolved. The New York Agreement 
and the recent imposed agreement, among others, have resolved the matter 
totally in favor of the American economy. 


Subsection Five: Concerning Capital Investment 


The subject of capital investment in ofl industries, means of securing it, 
and the need to impose a portion of the burden of it on the of} countries 
hae been raised in serious form for years, at least since 1965. The 
volume of capital investment required for this industry has been estimated 
at $200 P lLlion in the decade 1965-75 and at $350 billion in the decade 
1975-85, This is the equivalent of 10 to 20 percent of all the capitel 
investment in the Weet. In the current situation the world's money markete 
cannot provide more than half of that amount; in addition "It is inconceiv- 
able that the oil industry alone could draw more than 10 to 20 percent of 
all the capital existing in the world, or $10 to §15 billion a year.” 5 


What then must be done’ American economic experts sat down, thought and 
came up with a solution: 


A. If they assign exploration and production costs, which might be wasted 
if they yield no results, that is, yield no oil, and are also burdensome, 
to the oil-rich countries themselves, a substantial amount of pressure 
would be removed from the capital market. 


B. In the last decades of ofl exploitation, capital expenditures are in- 
vestments which have actually been written off and it would be best if 
these capital investments came from the pockets of the oil countries 
themselves. 


C. A portion of the burden for the required capital investments in in- 
dustrial countries must be assigned to the oil-rich countries. If these 
oil countries also assume the burden of investing a portion of oil industry 
capital in the industrial countries, substantial results will be obtained: 
the flow of crude oil to the industrial economies will not be exposed to 
the danger of interruption, the oil countries will be less able to use 
their revenues as 4 weapon, the necessary capital will have been secured 
and, finally, a8 a consequence of these interminable capital investments, 
not only will the industrial countries’ capital be spared, indeed, because 





half of these capital investments are made in America alone, '* that country 
will be able to improve its balance of payments and invest some of the 
industrial economies’ capital, which will be Liberated, to its own profit 
in the areas it wishes, 


Alter reaching these conclusions, the American government imposed this 
solution on the countrles which are subordinate to it, aleo with the de- 
sired imposing it on the other countries through them, 


Thue it te apparent that Iran's share of independent management was to be 
and was the independent defraying of production, costs. In thie regard, the 
statement by the oil bulletin BIP is explicit: raising oil production 
from 5 to 9 million barrels per day will require §2 billion, Capital in- 
vestment expenditures were a burden on the Consortium but, through the 
new arrangement, the Consortium will gain a profit of $2 billion. 


However, it Le not just production costs which are being imposed upon 

Iran -the costs of protecting the security of the oil flow have now become 
Iran's responsibility. KEYHAN (air-mail) of 18 February 1973, under the 
title "The Army le Being Rebuilt" wrote: “Iran's goal, in its specific 
orientation toward rebuilding the army is to preserve peace and stability 
in the Persian Gulf area and to ensure that the flow of oil to Western 
markets will continue." To guarantee thie security and help the American 
economy, the [ranian government, 18 months ago, by order of the governments 
of the | ‘ited States and Britain, bought $4.2 billion worth of arme. 


Subsection Six: Value of O11 Products 
One might say that one is losing sight of the trees for the forest. 


In discussions about price, the issue is always raised in such a way that 
the price of crude oil is calculated to be several times lower even than 
the price mentioned. These calculations are carried out in their totality 
by raises in the costs of production, by calculating the prices of products 
ueed at a high level, by calculating depreciation and reserves, and finally 
by including the taxes to the countries concerned, which in the current 
conditions of capitalism ultimately return to the companies themselves. 8 
However, this calculation does not allow us to realize the true dimensions 
of the pillage. Here, on top of what has already been said regarding the 
determination of price, we will engage in an analysis of product prices, so 
that it may become clear who, and in what proportion, profits from the oil 
sold in world markets: 


The price of a barrel, assumed to be $11 (for information on the evolution 
of this structure, refer to the statistical appendix of thig book) is 
broken down among the seller and intermediaries as follows: 
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Table 12: Breakdown of the Price of a Barrel of O11 


Component Parte of the Price Dollar Share Percent of Total 
Crude O11 Production 0,25 2.3 
O1l-State Revenue 0.74 6.7 
OLl Company Net Profit 0.76 6.9 
Traneportation 0.60 5.5 
Refining Coste 0.50 4.5 
Distribution and Middlemen 2.40 21.4 
Direct and Indirect Taxes of 5.75 52.3 


Consuming Countries 


The portrait is plain and obvious: just 6.7 percent of the price of the 
oll sold to the ultimate consumer in world markets goes to the oil state; 
the rest, that is, 93.3 percent, is obtained by the industrial countries. 
One must search for the sum total of the factors for the low price of 
crude oil and ite continuously decreasing percentage of oil products 
prices in this price structure. In reality, since oil participates in 
all economic activities of the industrial countries as a raw material, as 
@ growth stimulant and as fuel, every change in its price is reflected in 
the total price of products. Thus ofl is a big weapon in the economic 
competition among dominant countries: if the price of oil in one economy 
should rise above that in other economies, the products of that economy 
will not be able to compete with the products of other economies in the 
world's markets. Independence or dependence in ofl is a matter of life or 
death ae far as countries with dominant economies are concerned. In fact, 
if America succeeds in becoming the monopoly oil price setter, Europe will 
in practice assume a subordinate position. 


In view of these unstated facts, it is obvious that prices are set within 
the limite determined in the New York Agreement. The meaning of the state- 
ment the Shah made, to the effect that Iran's oil revenues will not be lLow- 
er than those of any Gulf state, is that the price structure will stay as 
it was: 6.7 percent of the price of Iranian oil today will be Iran's 
share, 93.3 percent will be the share of America and the other dominant 
countries, and Iran's share of the price of oil products will decrease in 
the future in the same proportion as the price of oil products increases, 
this time in a different feshion. (See the chapter on the transfer move- 
ment of oil incomes.) 


Unfortunately, however, we have not yet been able to determine the oil and 
industrial countries’ real share of the total value which ofl creates in 
the world's economy. Because oil contributes to the total added value of 
all products, oil as a raw material has geometric effects in the short 
term, accelerating effects in the medium term and cumulative effects in 
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the long run. In simple language, when oil enters an economy, it creates 
activity in accordance with the capacity of that economy which is equal to 
and up to several times iteelf (a geometric effect); these activities 
create other activities, and the productive movement of the total economy 
becomes accelerated (accelerating effect); finally, oil raises the volume 
accumulated within the economy and the capital derived functions in a 
permanent manner within that economy (cumulative effect), O11 is not a 
simple material; thie chemical compound lies at the heart of chemical com- 
pounds, So to speak, it has a future. The derivatives of oil become the 
basis of a new industry every day. If we calculate these effects and also 
the importance of ofl in cue future, the ofl states’ share of the value of 
oil will not even add up to 1 percent, jot even this 1 percent will be 
permitted to be spent in our economy. 


The conclusion of the investigation into the basic outlines of the agree- 
ment which is being imposed is ae follows: 


The Consortium will be the National Oil Company's monopoly representative 
in managing the production and eale of oil. 


Production will double in the next 5 years. 
Capital investment costs will be imposed upon Iran. 
Prices will be determined within the Limits set in the New York Agreement. 


Iran's oil revenues will be spent on guaranteeing the security of oil 
plunder (arms purchase) and capital investment in the industrial countries, 
in particular America. 


The Iranian economy will pursue a course which will not be changed until 
the ofl reserves are used up. 


Is there anyone who considers himself an Iranian, who considers himself 

independent, who considers that he thinks of this hungry, naked people, 

who considers himself to be part of this people, and who yet approves of 
this agreement’ 


Section Four: O1!'s Place in the Economic Future of Iran and the World 


The revenues which oil will create in the Iranian and world economies will 
be studied in two subsections. However, before this issue can be explained, 
calculations must be made in accordance with actual prices. The reason why 
probable price changes have not been taken into account is that they will 
not change the direction the effects of these revenues on the economies of 
Iran and the industrial economies. 








Subsection One; O11 in the Iranian Economy 


Like the past plans, the Fifth Plan iteelf is proof of the fact that the 
gates of the Iranian economy will be closed to oil in its capacity as a 
raw materiel. However, the effects of oil as revenue--effecte which we 
enumerated in Section One of thie etudy, will be intensified. (Today thie 
prediction has assumed the statue of fact: the 1976-77 budget has a 
deficit of more than $2.1 billion.) There is neither the opportunity nor 
the possibility here for studying all aspects of the effects on oil reven- 
ues--we will merely examine [ran’s situation in terme of the increased 
balance of payments deficit as a net result of the overall effects of oil 
revenues, up to the year 1979-80, in the following table. We prepared 
thie table in 1970 in accordance with the analysis whose basic outlines 
were discussed in Section One of this study. 


Table 13: Required Foreign Currency and Foreign Currency Deficit, Assuming 
Actual Prices Remain Fixed (before the 1973 Increases) 


Year Foreign Currency Required Foreign Currency Balance of 
(Required Foreign Currency Obtained from Ex- Payments 
in Excess of Oil Revenues) ports and Foreign Deficit 
Figures in Millions of Currency Purchased oe 
Dollars _ for Services 
1969-70 1,295 550 745 
1970-71 1,209 616 593 
1971-72 1,322 690 362 
1972-73 1,436 773 663 
1973-74 1,551.5 866 985.5 
1974-75 1,664 970 694 
1975-76 1,770 1,086 684 
1976-77 1,863 1,216 643 
1977-78 1,938 1,362 576 
1978-79 1,974.8 1,525 549.8 
1979-80 2,142 1,708 434 
/Total/ 18,071.3 13, 364 5,899.3 


In preparing thie table, we assumed that copper, uranium and so forth 

would also be produced and exported and that foreign capital would continue 
flowing into Iran as before. The figures for the years 1971-2, 1972-3, and 
1973-78 (the approved budget and the Fifth Plan) proved the correct trend 
of the calculation. This table was drawn up assuming the country's non- 
oil revenues would be at a maximum, that is, on the assumptions that: 


1. All the country's other underground and aboveground resources would 
also be at the disposal of foreign capital and would be extracted and 
exported. 
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2. That induetrial product re-exports would provide foreign currency, 


3}, That the growth rate of requirements would be a minimum and the growth 
rate of foreign currency revenues would be « maximum. 


The figures show that the country in the coming decade will etill have a 
$6.9 billion deficit in light of the minimum foreign currency required. 
(The proper interpretation of the analysis ie that even though oil price 
increases have raised oil revenues many times over, the foreign currency 
deficit etill existe!) To provide thie, as the deputy minister of economy 
has "deferentially stated," it will etill be necessary to borrow againet 
the account cf oi! and other underground resources--in other words, the 
country's resources will still be mortgaged for coming decades. Imports 
which do not conform to our needs in the present or future will wrest all 
the country’s sources of wealth from our grasp: thie is the meaning of 
"stunted growth" in ite true dimensions. 


Thue the study of stunted growth is not just one of the current situation, 
and the studies which have been made in this area have not succeeded in 
bringing the subject into the realm of science and knowledge in toto. The 
study of the dynamics of stunted growth in the future is the most important 
chapter in the scientific lore of the nature of stunted growth and reserves 
on a worldwide scale. It is our attempt to clarify the importance of this 
study through a socioeconomic study of Iran. 


Subsection Two: O11 in the Bconomy of the Economic Power Centers 


A calculation of the short, medium and long range effects of oil in the 
dominant economies has not been made, or, if it has, it is not accessible 
to the public. It is our responsibility to make this calculation. 


In spite of this, one can calculate the volume of the dominant economies’ 
net revenues, for example from 1972 to the end of 1990, in accordance with 
minimum suppositions. The table we have set out below is in accordance 
with the assumption that the dominated oil-rich countries’ oil sales will 
conform to thie table: 


Table 14: Breakdown of the O11 Sales Price 20 
Volume of Production, 940 Million Tons Worth $113 Billion 
Oil countries’ share 15 
Wages for laborers in these countries l 
Contractors working in these countries l 
Oil Company profits 28 
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Consuming country governments (4x0 28 
Payment of wages to laborers in consuming countries 18 
Services 22 


Since thie $113 billion te in foreign currency and will exiet and function 
entirely in the industrial economies, it will exhibit all ite effects in 
these countries. The effects which it will incur in the oil-rich countries 
and the reset of the world will be « reflection and consequence of the ef- 
fects it produces in the dominant economies. If we aseume that the current 
rate ie fixed, aseume that the growth rate of ofl production and the oil 
price will be 15 percent in 1972 prices, and assume that only 5 percent of 
the activity derived from thie $113 billion will be returned to the in- 
dustrial economies annually, the capital which will be accumulated within 
the industrial countries through oil exporte at the end of 1990 will be in 
accordance with this table: 


Table Fifteen: Volume of Capital Accumlation in the West through O11 
Year Capital Derived from Sale of Volume of this Capital by 


Oil of the Oil-Rich Countries 1990, at an Interest Rate 
. ss ES Percent 


1972 113 286 
1973 120 312 
1974 149.5 340.3 
1975 174 380 
1976 197.5 eee 
1977 227 408 
1978 256 506 
1979 300 565 
1980 45 620 
L981 398 681 
1982 456 740 
1983 525 814 
1984 605 895 
1985 695 978 
1986 800 1,071 
1987 920 1,110 
1988 1,060 1,192 
1989 1,122 1,240 
1990 1,400 1,620 
Total 9,873 13,758.3 

















Ae the table shows, the sales price of ofl will be $520 billion a year on 
the average in the course of the 19 years or a grand total of 
$9,873,000,000,000, This price will place $724 billion a year on the 
average and «a total of $13,758,000,000,000 in capital at the end of the 
period at the disposal of the dominant economies. The oil war is a war 
over thie wealth--a wealth which has not been accumulated in fable or 
fantasy. 





These figures still do not illustrate the real volume of the plunder (proof 
of this claim ie that oil prices in this period have more than quadrupled 
and therefore if we form a table based on the new figures, its figures will 
be astronomical). However, they are an apparent indicator of the reality 
of the plunder. When the oil is used up there we will be standing on the 
depleted empty mines, our stomachs empty, while America the dominant power, 
and its partners, have billions of dollars in capital from the oil. What 
will we have? Empty welle, in addition to storehouses of arms and flimsy 
industries divorced from ce reality of Iranian society and nature, which 
will need food like fable ‘cagons--what will we pay for this imported 
food with? These are the ‘wo sides of the equation of the reserves on a 
worldwide scale. 


Part, One, Chapter One: References and Sources 


l. Regarding Iran, see the able on exchanges which the Ministry of 
Economy prepared and published in 1966. 


Regarding France, refer to "Methodes de la Comptabilite Nationale," 
Ministere de L'Economie et des Finances, Paris, 1968, table on exchanges, 
6, appendix 1B. 


2. Source: Annual Statistical Bulletin of Iran, 1968-9, Chapter 21; 
National accounts, pp 14-15; Annual Report of the Central Bank, 1969-70, 
p 20; Central Bank Bulletin, April-May 1970, pp 16-17; and Central Bank 
report for 1971-72. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Annual Reports of the Central Bank, 1963-4 through 1971-2. 


5. Fascicles of tne budget published in the budget for 1968-9, 1969-70, 
1970-1, and 1971-2. 


6. Figures for this table have been quoted from the bill of the budget 
for 1973-4 reproduced in TEHRAN ECONOMIST, 11 March 1973. There is a 
slight difference from the figures in the previous table regarding oil and 
taxes, and, regarding loans, the table contains only the net loans--that 
is, it does not include that volume of loans which the government will pay 
thie year. The government's action in drafting the budget is also a 
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masterpiece of prevarication because the loans which are to be paid are 
pert of expenditures and if they were mentioned in the real situation of 
the budget it would be shown much more clearly. 


7,8,9,1L0 and Ll, bid, 


12. Hear the loudepeakers of Moscow, Peking and their satellites. The 
sentence in the text has been quoted from the communique of the Executive 
Board of the Central Committee of the Tudeh Party of Iran. 


13, 14 and 15. See J. Masseron, "L'Economie des Hydrocarbures," Fd. 
Technique, Paris, 1963, p 13. You can see that the “lofty thoughts" 
occurred to capitaliste in the industrial countries’ oil industry at the 
time the dominant economy demanded. 

16. Ibid, pp 11-12. 

i/. BIP, tesues 2,265 (25 January 1973) and 2,270 (1 February 1973). 


18. Refer inter alia to Ahmad Akkache, "Capitaux Etrangers et Liberation 
Economique," Francois Maspero, February 1971, Paris. 


19. Four writers have made calculations in this regard and all have come up 
with the same percentages. See the statistical appendix to this book. 


20. Computation from Victor Perlo, an American professor, for 1972. See 
LE MONDE, 24 October, 17 November and 7 December 1972. 








Documents 

One; The O11 Manifesto 

Two: Manner in Which the Oil Agreement Was Extended 
Documents 


Document One: The Historic Parise Manifesto: A Preview of the Articles of 
the /1973 Salese-Purchase/ Agreement, Response to It and Recommended Program 


The Oil Manifesto 


The following Manifesto of the 23 March meeting was approved unanimously 
on 23 March 1972 at a large meeting of Iranians in Paris, in the Tunisian 
House in Paris, and follows and ie in total agreement with the united move 
of students of Iranian universities in opposition to the imposed agreement 
and to foreign loans (military and non-military), as the free voice of the 
enslaved nation of Iran, an opposition which was sealed with the blood of 
the martyre of the universities. This meeting, which in itself was ea man- 
ifestation of a firm will toward unity, demanded that great meetings of 
Iranians take place in all cities in foreign nations to ratify this mani- 
festo at the earliest opportunity in the same spirit of unity as was shown 
in Paris. 


A. With regard to the oil agreement: It unanimously rejects the agree- 
ment, which contains the following stipulations (at the time this manifesto 
was ratified no copy of the “agreement” had yet been published): 


lL. Tutelage by the operating oil companies, possessing full powers, freed 
of former commitments as a party to the agreement, as the representative 
of the National Oil Compary, and possessing a “monopoly of administration" 
of the oil industry. 


2. Raising the volume of production in complete conformity with the needs 
of the Western economy, especially America, will require a volume of 
growth in which the known sources of Iranian oil will be used up within 

15 years. 


3. Determination of prices within its previous limits, that is, the limits 
of the prices determined in the oppressive New York agreement. 


4, Imposition of production and capital investment costs, which the Con- 
sortium previously was responsible for paying, on Iran during the period 
when oil exploitation will come to an end and the capital investments will 
be worthless. 
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5. Reversion, ae oll revenues in the form of capital investment in the 
American oil industry and the purchase of arma from that country and from 
Britain, of eume which are greater than the trivial amounts given to Iran. 


B. The meeting unanimously demands che full implementation of Laws nation- 
alizing the ofl industry and approves the following program for their im- 
plementation. The meeting believes that the present regime is unable to 
carry out this program. A national government which arises from the people 
and is based on the people must and can carry out this program: 


L. The expropriation law must be carried out, that is, the oil industry, 
with all ite activities, must be placed in Iran's hands in an independent 
manner. To thie end: 


2. <A serious comprehensive review must be made of planning and an ap- 
proach which will reduce our requirements for hard currency revenues met 
be adopted. Militery purchases must be stopped, foreign loans must not 

be taken out, and a radical change must take place in the quantity and com- 
position of imports. 


3. The oil industry on Iranian soil must grow in such a way that at the 
end of this decade, that is, in 1980, Iran will have no need to export 
crude oil to the countries of the world. In other words, the capital in- 
vestments which are to be made in industrial countries and the oil industry 
must be carried out in Iran itself and the [Iranian economy must acquire the 
strength to supply oil products to purchasers at a realistic price. In 
thie regard one can benefit firet from the requirements of Japan and Europe, 
second from Russia's resources, and third from the help and requirements of 
nonindustrial countries. 


4. The ofl industry must be assimilated into our national economy and the 
present relations which exist between the oil industry and the rest of the 
Iranian economy must be totally changed. The relationship of oil exports 
and comprehensive poverty must give way to oil production and social and 
economic growth. The center of decision making must be in Iran itself and 
muet be devoted to the economic growth of Iran itself. 


5. Nationalization of the oil industry means an appropriate output level 
of oil in connection with the independent Iranian economy's needs for oil 
as a raw material and for oil as revenues. The limitless plunder and un- 
restricted consumption of oil in the world must be stopped. 


The determining factor in the production of oil must be the future capabil- 
ities of the growing independent economy of L[ran--capabilities which will 
provide oil as an industrial raw material to provide people's basic needs. 


6. Unemployed Iranian hands and minds must be able to go to work in the 
country iteelf, with the growth of the nation's economy (in which the oil 
industry will have been assimilated). Therefore: 
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/. OL revenues must be spent exclusively on independent economic growth-- 
a growth which must liberate our economy, in ite course, from dependence 
upon the dominant centere and change oure into a soclety free from the in- 
equalities of today. 


8. In both che field of ofl marketing and the field of Iran's overall 
trade, Iran must liberate iteelf from political dependencies and establish 
economic relations on @ basis whereby they may facilitate exchanges of 
economic growth with those induetrialized and industrializing countries 
which can harmonize with economic expectations and a society that wishes 
to be free. These exchanges must certainly be free of aspirations toward 
dominance. 


9. In the sonetary field, Iran must abandon the policy of currency de- 
pendence on oil revenues and the American dollar (which in reality is a 
policy creating need for greater oil production and exportation of oil 
to Ame ...), and establish the relationship between Iran's currency and 
the #' re g currencies of the world which the national government of 

Dr Mo «§ @q established. 


It te a relationship which will not permit a handful of monopolistic im- 
porters to take three dollars from the nation's poor people for every 
dollar's worth of imports. It is a relationship which will not permit the 
country's natural wealth and products to depart from Iran's control at « 
very low price and become accumulated in the center of power. 


LO. Iran's oil's policy must be one where, using the oil weapon in conjunc- 
tion with the other oil-rich countries, it will break up international 
economic relationships which have turned some countries into centers of 
growth and accumlation and the rest of the world into exploited satellites, 
will eliminate the current international subdivision of Labor and will lay 
the foundation for che structure of new interrelationships based on the 
general free expectations of man. If we are strong and aware, oil can be 
used for many long yeaie as an instrument in the service of human freedom. 


After remembering Mosaddeq's speech in 1953 to today's generation ("beloved 
children of the nation, look upon the destiny of your venerable home with 
open eyes") and His Eminence Ayatollah Khomeyni's call, in hie latest mes- 
sage (14 March 1973), that the silence be broken ("Silence in the face of 
these plots and obscene acts is now tantamount to suicide and acceptance 
of a black death and the fall of a great nation; thus it is necessary that 
the silence be broken and the protest begin"), and hearing the latest news 
which has arrived concerning the brutal attack by the Shah's commandos on 
the male and female students’ dormitory and the killing of more than 20 
and the wounding of more than 400 students in Tabriz, the meeting, con- 
cerned over the destiny of Iran and this great nation, and as a voice of 
its condition, declares its firm will to continue the holy war of salvation, 
strongly proclaims its extreme revulsion regarding the actions of the cur- 
rent criminal regime and condemns ite existence. The meeting believes that 
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the direction the Netienel Movement of Lean hee taken since 6 June 196) Le 
# proper one end @ movement toward (rivuaph which Le more inevitable with 
every peeeing day, The meeting considers iteelf to be on the side of the 
students inelide Che country end « partner in the etruggle for the eurvivel 
of the enslaved people of iran, 


Documente 
Document Two: Manner in Which Che O11 Agreement Wee Extended 


A Comparieon between the Predictions Contained io the Partie Manifesto and 
the Articles of the Agreement —~ the Eaploitetion of O11 Resources 
which wae “Ratified by on ben iieneas™ on 31 July 197) 


A Comparteon between the articles which had been predicted and the (Creason- 
ove ofl egreement, while informing the reader of the enormity of the 
treason committed ageinet iran through thie ect, auet aleo help hin  capre- 
hend the position of the Shah's regiae vie-a-vie the movement of |i veretion 
in the Middle Beet and understand the reasons for the redicel weakness of 
countries like Iran in turning ofl into « weapon for freedon. 


|. Menegement of the O11 Industry 
it wee predicted that. 


"The tutelege of the of | operating companies, that ie the Consortium,” «as 
“representetive of the Naetionel O11 Company,” would be established through 
“monopoly management of the ofl industry” in a1) phases of production, ex- 
portetion end market supply. Here are the articles of the treasonous of! 


agreement which, according to the regioe's epokeemen, recognises that “the 
independent edminietration of the ofl industry” te Iran's responsibility: 


A. Regerding the administration of operations, Article 17 stipulates the 
following: 


“A. The members of the Consortium shell cause « Service Company to be 
formed in iran a8 « non-profit private joint stock compeny to carry out 
operations eesigned to it by the National Lrenien O11 Company in accordance 
with « Service Contrect to be entered into with the Nationel Irenian O01) 
Company. The Service Contrect shell hewe an initial tere of five years. 

it #ehell contiowe in effect thereafter subject to termination by either 
party on two years’ prior written notice.” 


These “services” ere the monopoly of management in «11 fields--that is, of 
deterwining the volume of production, capitel investment end price. The 
Consortium will ewen epecify the types of production end the volume of of! 
which aust be refined. 
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2. Velum of Production 


According to the prediction: 





“Raleing the volume of production will be in full conformity with the re- 
quirements of the Western economy, especially America. Thie volume of in- 
crease will result in the exhauetion of Iran's known ofl reserves within 
the next 15 years.” 


Thie prediction hae three parte, The first part con: oins the volume of 
production and the authority which will determine that (Articles 2, 3, 4 
and 16 concern cake). Article 2 stipulates that the National O11 Company 
must place the vo.ume of crude of] which the of] companies want at their 
diepoesl and Article 16 explicitly setetes: 


“article 16.4. (1) During November of each year the Consortium Members 
shell submit to the National Iranian O11 Company their offtake requirements 
of each grade of crude ofl for the next year but one, and their estimated 
offtake requiremente of each grede of crude ofl for each of the four subse- 


quent years.” 


in order for it to become clear that the National O11 Company quest carry 
out the Consortium's work program, Paragraphe 2 through & of thie section 
totally tle the National O11 Company's hands and feet; the exact following 
ie eteted in Peragraphe 6 and 6 of that article: 


"(6) Doering April of May of the following year the National Iranian 01) 
Company and the Consortium Members shall meet to review the provisionel &x- 
ploration and Capacity Development Programmes prepared by the National 
Iranien O11 Company in accordance with paragraph (3) above; after taking 
into consideration the views of the Consortium Members the National Iranian 
OLl Company shall establish the basis of the detailed Exploration and 
Capacity Development Programme and Capital and Operating Budgete for the 
next following year in accordance with good oilfield practice and sound en- 
gineering principles.” 


"(8) B. The Capacity Development Programmes developed in accordance with 
the provisions of thie Article shall provide for achieving « totel inetelled 
crude ofl production capacity of “million berrele per day by let October 
1976, provided that that ie ‘echnically feasible and economically jueti- 
fieble.” 


The second part concerns making the volume of production conform to the 
needs of the Western economy, in particular America. The outbreak of war 
and the Arab countries’ decision to reduce their volume of production 
leaves no doubt about the validity of the prediction. Wonetheless the 
statements by Ardeshir Zahed’, the Shah's ambassador to America, to the 
effect that “regarding ofl, we have given America concessions with respect 
to oll because the Americans geve ue aid in 1952," will be informative to 
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the reader and, for hie further information, we quote «a translation of 
thie portion of the editorial tm LE MONDE of 19 October, which views only 
the volume of crude ofl exported to the Weet: “At the present time there 
ie no likelihood of an ofl shortage because there are other sources of of} 
supply, eepectally tran.” Ie te eufficlent for the reader to form a pic: 
ture of how Leportant « common, united front of ofl countries will be in 
the light of today's eituation ead resources and in terme of decisively 
changing exleting welations between Che ofl-cich countries and the Weet, 
for him to be able to comprehend the extent of the losses the regime ie in- 
flicting on the intereste of the ofl states, 


The thied part concerns the exhaustion of the country's of | reserves at the 
end of Che period of the agreement. On thie subject, the echedule which 
Fallah, the agreement's organising agent, has published ie explicit. Aec- 
cording to thie echedule, reproduced in KEYWAN (airmail) | July 1973, the 
curve of Iran's ofl output will eiee to 1985 chen decline. 


3. Coste and Capital Lovestmente 
in the prediction, tt wae eteted: 


“Acquiring the production and capitel investment coste which was previously 
the Consortium's responsibility, will be Iran's responsibility during this 
period, which te the period of the exhaustion of ofl production; ence the 

oll reserves ere exhausted, the capitel investments will be of no benefir.” 


Articies 6 through Ll concern theese costs. In these articles, and Articles 
16 and 1/7, the coete end capitel investments are assigned to Iren but the 
power to determine che volume end manage expenditures lies with the Con- 
sort lum 


According to Article 8, calculation of depreciation costs and the costes of 
(raneporting ofl to transfer pointe quet be carried out in accordence with 
the previove regulations. In eddition to these costes: 


“Article LL.A. The National Iranian O11 Company ehell provide all capital 
and other funde required for the purpose of #11 operations provided for in 
thie Agreement.” 


Article i/, Section 8 saye thet the Consortium will dieburee thie capital 
and other funde (one @ust bear in wind that Article 16.A (6) hee made 
determination of the seize of the capitel end operating budgets « preroge- 
tive of the views of the Consortium members) : 


“Article i/.8. The National iranian O11 Company shell provide as necessary 
to the Service Compeny in accordance with the provisions of the Service 
Contract ail capitel and other funds to enable the Service Company to carry 
out the operations assigned to it.” in thie agreement, the Consortium will 
deal with iran ae if it were « diawitted ainor. It says “We are 
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administering the ofl induatey ae we please, you provide the capital and 
coate in the quantities we etate, and we will epend them in the manner we 
consider to be in our interest, we will produce at the volume we consider 
necessary, and we will sell tc at the price we want!" (in February 1976, 
before giving the Consortium @ discount, the Shah declared chat it hed 
been stipulated that the Consortium would provide half the production 
capital lnvestmence but that it did not! According to what stipulation’ 
Why, inetead of informing the people of thie etipulation, wae it faleely 
alleged that “power over the ofl induetry te completely in Lran's hands’) 


4. On Determining Price and Profit Volume 
The prediction @aye, 


"Prices will be eet within the former limite, that is, the limite of the 
prices set in the tyrannical New York Agreement.” 


A. On the volume of Lran's revenues. The volume of Iran's revenues, 

which, according to the Consortium Agreement, was not to have been less 

then that of the other ofl etaetes, will not be less in the recent agreement 
“than the countries of the Persian Gulf area,” that te, the emirates which 
have agreements with the of l companies (the term “which have agreements 

with the of | companies” means that if @ country nationalizes ite oll, the 
Consortium te not compelled to give Iran revenues equivalent to the revenues 
those countries receive): 


“Article 6.4. The price payable to the Netional [Iranian O11 Company by 
each Trading Company for the crude ofl sold and delivered to it either on 
board ship or et Abadan Refinery in any year shall be the eum of the follow 
ing elemente: 


"(1) Operating costes attrivutable to such crude ofl calculated in accordance 
with Article 6; 


(2) The Steted Payment; 


"()) A balancing margin calculated in accordance with the provisions of 
Part Two of Schedule 3} hereto, the level of which, when teken together 
with all other financial end fieceal benelite accruing to Iran and the 
National Iranian O11 Company, will be such as to aseure Iran that the 
totel financial benefite end advantages to Iran and Nationel iranian O11 
Company under thie Agreement shall be no lLese favorable than those appii- 
cable (at present or in the future) to other countries in the Persian Guif 
unter the General Agreement and related errangements. 


&. Regarding price. 


The of | price consiete of two parte. One te the purchase price of the 

oll to Iran end the other te ite sales price. The sonepoly on purchases 
from iran end the sale of ofl on the world markets lies with the Consor- 
tive. Regerding the purchase price in Iran, Article | of the agreement 
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ties lran's hands and feet as follows, considering that the price is to 
be eet in accordance with the Tehran, Geneva and New York Agreemente: 


“arcicle Ll. /2,/ In the case of crude ofl delivered to refinery the price 
of crude o11 of equivalent quality and gravity offered for sale as above 
FOR Cankehip at cefinery port less an agreed Cranefer charge and each poet- 
ed price ehall be in conformity with the Tehran Agreement and the Geneva 
Agreement (ae amended on let June 1973) so long ae the said Agreements are 
in force or with any other relevent future agreements.” 


The companies will have full freedom of action with regard to the sales 
price, in eccordance with Article 20 of the agreement: 


“Article 20. The Consortium Members, the Trading Companies = the 
affiliates of any of Chem and their respective customers shell each have 
complete freedom to dispose of crude of] purchased hereunder and products 
manufactured therefrom, for export and consumption outside Iran, to such 
persone and at euch prices as they may individually determine and to deter- 
mine by whet weane and on what terme and conditions (including those rela- 
ting to ineurence) the same are carried away from iran.” 


in order that no action be omitted in service to America, the Iranian govern- 
ment in Article 22, te deprived of the right to choose the currency it is 

to receive in exchange for ofl: it te stipulated that the price is to be 
paid in American dollars. A glance at the monetary situation of the world 
today and America's extreme balance of paymente deficit, and the political 
and economic taportence of our choice of currency received for the oil, 

will ory the taportance of the service which has been rendered to 
America: 


“article 22.A. All paymente from che Trading Companies to Iran and the 
National Iranten O11 Company, including advances againet the purchase price 
of crude ofl, ehall be made in U.S. dollars.” 


Finally, in Arcicle 3i, the Consortium accounts are settled without eny 
investigetion into ite 20 years of operations and account manipulations: 


“article 31. /B,/ Tran end che National Lranian O11 Company on the one hand 
and the Consortium Members and the Trading Companies on the other agree 
that Chie Agreement constitutes « fair, appropriate and final settlement of 
all claims, demands and (iesves of any oature whatsoever outstanding between 
them ae et the Dete of Enactment.” 


Thue the new agreement, which in reality ie « group of commitments and un- 
dertakings which Iren hese eseumed vie-a-vie the Consortiue, is more detri- 
mentel to the country, more confining for the country and sore profitable 
for America than the Consortium Agreement. 


in egreements of thie kind, where one party le etrong and possesses « 
aonopoly and the other perty te captive and dominated, the etyle is 





fragmented and ambiguously written, #o Chat understanding the Crue extent 
of the imposed terme ia difficult and the articles of the agreement may be 
interpreted any way the interests of the ofl companies #0 require. in 
epite of thie, an effort has been made to diagnose the basic articles of 
the agteement by category and organize them in the simplest form possible, 
#0 thet the reader may become clearly informed of the enormity of the 
(reason committed against the country through the Laposition of the agree- 
ment, may come to see how the ofl weapon, which must be used in the ser- 
viee of the country's total economic and political independence and growth, 
has, Chrough thie agreement, been surrendered to the dominant party in or- 
der to be used ageinet us, and may become aware why oil-rich countries can- 
not vee the ofl weapon against the dominant party. 


Once again, 2? monthe after signing thie treasonous agreement, “Hie Ieperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah" gained “a historic victory” and led the oll-rich 
countries of the Persian Culf to victory as if it was not him who hed ta- 
posed this agreement on the country! Meanwhile, Libye, Algeria, Venezuela 
and Canada doubled the ofl price in two stages and increased ofl prices by 
1? percent despite « drop of more than 30 percent in the value of the dol- 
lear. Did the Gulf area countries resolve that the supply and demand market 
should determine the changes in the price of ofl for the sake of the future, 
aieo’ To the contrary the oll etetes of the area were deprived of deter- 
mining the price. To ley bere the extent of the deleterious effect of thie 
decision would require detailed explanations which are beyond the scope of 
thie article; euffice it to point out that the ofl companies purchase the 
oll and--io the words of Section Three, Article Two of the Consortium 
agreement ofl comes into the possession of the Consortium at the wellnead, 
that (e#, iC possesses the monopoly of purchase. However, the companies do 
not just have @ purchasing monopoly--they aleo have « sales monopoly. That 
ie, they Cheewelvee eel] ofl to the consumer with totel freedom to set the 
sales price. This dual sonopoly gives them the ebility to set the sales 
and purchase prices at any level they want. There is no market outside 
theee companies which can play @ role in determining price. Assigning 
price determination to .he supply and demand market means assigning deter- 
mination of the ofl price to the companies and the Western countries. The 
reader living abroad knows how auch cheaper the various kinds of fruit and 
other eericultural products (eporced from the “beckward countries” to the 
Weet are than the products manufactured in the Weet iteelf--the ratio of 
the eeles to purchase price of both is to 15, while the government 
hee unliaited control over the market for these products and the situation 
ie different from that of the monopoly ofl market. Under present condi- 
tions, because of the relationships which the existing ofl agreements have 
established and the comprehensive impotence of the of! countries in the 
supply end demand market, they are not present to be able to affect the 
setting of price. In the light of the taportence of of| in productive ac- 
tivities the companies and the Western governments, af in the past, can 
keep the ofl price down ertificielly. Under these conditions, the conduct 
of euch countries as Algerie and Libya ie of course more to the advantage 
of the oil-rich etetes in independently determining prices, dbut.... 
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But the Leeue of price Le no more than @ fable, O1L Le not « commodity 
like candy--ie le @ commodity whieh te used in a.) productive sectors, 

ite importance te due to the fact that Lt participates in the total complex 
of economic activities, The ephere of action which ofl provides for intel- 
lectual and manuel labor te very broad. One cannot just evaluate oil's ef: 
fects in tnereasing the productive output of the Western economies by etat- 
ing that what the Weeternere get through of] ie at least 15 times the price 
of the crude oll- rather, @ correct evaluation will determine the volume of 
the capital accumilation in the Weet ae « consequence of the exportation of 
oll to the Weet and caleulate the effects of that. 


Thue even increasing the of1 price three times over will not bring the dom 
inated countries anything, because we are epending the ofl revenues on pur- 
chases from the Weet and ere automatically increasing our need for imports 
by increasing our buying power. What muet be done is to change the flow of 
oll from the West to our own economies. 


Today more than before, and tomorrow more than today, the iaportence of 
the Perle Manifesto becomes wore fully established. in order for ofl to 
become a weapon in the service of our liberation, the program eteted in 
thie manifesto must be carried out. 


Chapter Two: The Role of O11 in the Industriel Economies 


The proper method of calculating the price of of1 is to estimate the 
stetus and importance of ofl in traneforming the West into the center for 
the accumulation and geometric growth of wealth and capital in terme of 
the world and time, end the growth of productio and exploitation and the 
expansion of the scope of Labor and thought in tie industriel countries. 
it te to thie ephere--and especially in thie ephere--that oo serlows work 
hae been done. Not even the ieportence of of] in the economic growth of 
the induetriel economies hes been calculated. 


In peesing, Lt hee been pointed out that “the ofl ere ie one of the six 
eres in bomen bietory,” Chat te, thet human history hes witnessed «ix 
eneray revolutions, the elath end so far most ieportent of which hase been 
the “oll cevelution.”* Ae everyone knows, simoet 411 expansion in economic 
fields, even services, bee been end ie based on ofl. However, thie general 
ambiguous iaformation hae rarely been expressed, diagnosed and conveyed in 
the lenguage of figures. The relationships between o11 and the related 
economies bave never been clarified. Perforce, in accordance with the ex- 
ieting information, in the hope that gethering thet together in thie study 
will make « more extensive and comprehensive study possible, we ere taking 
the firet etride in thie field. 








Section One: Growth of the Industrial Beononles in the Language of 
Figures 


Subsection One: Growth Perlode of the Lnadusetrial Economies 


between 1470 and 1970, that te, over @ century, the indvetrial economies 
experienced two eres of growth, One wae the period of sluggish growth end 
the other wae the period of rapid, accelerated growth, The reason for 

thie growth, like that of the growth of the ancient empires, wae these 
countries’ transformation into « center of acoumlation. Technical abili- 
Clee, relative security, « skilled workforce, the overall natural resour> « 
of the earth, aed the output of manual Labor of billions of people on the 
earth, gave Cheese economies « growth power in the course of several gener- 
ations which wae unprecedented in the hietory of mankind. However, the in- 
crease in the growth rate, in addition to the necessary changes in the 
structure of the economy and the increase in the volume of capital forma- 
tion, requires materiale which can be weed in diverse form everywhere in 
the world and the likelihood of whose depletion will not be at iesue for « 
number of decades. Among these materiale is the miraculous one which, 
through ite appearence, hee created « new era in human existence. This 
material te oll. 





To show the role of ofl in the growth of the industrial economies, we heave 
drawn up the following table, which shows the rate of growth of the aroge 
product of industrial countries in various periods of the past century: 


Table One: Rete of Growth of Grosse Rational Product (Percent) 
Country 1660-1913 1913-1950 1950-1970 1973 


Beilgive 

France 

Weet Germany 
italy 

The Netherlands 
Sweden 

Sritein 

America 
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A comperteon of the three periods shows that: 


In the second period the economic growth of a1] industrial countries de- 
clined in comperteon with the firet. In fect, it wae in the second periad, 
thet is, in the yeare 1913-50, that two world ware took place; these two 
ware, Cogether with revolutions end social conflicts, aebeorbed the produc - 
tive power of these countries end breine and capitel perforce flowed to « 
secure location, cemely America. Production in these countries dropped 

ond temporerily increased in the dominated countries in compensation. in 
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apite of Chie, the ware conferred « transformation on the productive 
syeteme of the industrial countries through the trend toward ofl exploite- 
tien end the unlimited exploitation of of] and gas. Thue: 


in the thied period, the industriel economies experienced exceptional 
growth. Thie period shows « growth two to four times greater than the 
growth to the first period, and « growth four to six times greater than 
the growth in the second period. 


During thie period the Western economies turned into industrial economies 
of accelerating growth by benefiting from ofl, gee and their products and 
by weing ofl's capacity to be transformed into energy in 411 places in dif- 
ferent kinds of machines, big and email. Through thie etructurel change, 
the economies’ growth rate increased at the speed of the growth rate of 
energy. A comparison of the countries whose economic structure ie etill 
not taduetriel with those which possess an industriel etructure will show 
that the coeffictent of drawing power of gross national product in term 
of energy in countries with an agricultural etructure is below that of in- 
dustrial countries. Put plainly, in countries of the first category the 
speed of growth of production relative to the speed of energy growth is 31 
to 70 percent -that le, energy grows three times faster than production 
(because the growth of energy in these countries ie subordinate to the im- 
porte of preducte which cannot be ueed without the use of energy) - -whereas 
in todvetrial countries, for exemple Germany, Belgium and forth, gross 
national product grows one to two times faster than energy.” The great in- 
fiwence of ofl in the growth of the industrial economies is not just one 
of accelerating their economic growth end changing the ratio of the growth 
of production to energy growth--it aleo causes an increase in possibilities 
for capitel end capacity accummilation, changes the centers of capital and 
capacity accumlation, and, a8 @ result, changes relationships among in- 
duetrial countries end relationships between these countries and the rest 
of the world end changes in the orientation of capital investment toward 
the production of unnecessary products harmful to the present and future 
of nature end man es well. We will explain these pointe: 


Subsection Two: Increase in Possibilities for Capital Accumulation, Capac- 
ities and Changes in Reletions Among the World's Countries 


in Table One, we saw that America had the highest growth rate during the 
firet period, but that even though ite growth rate declined relative to 
thet in the firet period in the second period it still increased, in com- 
parison with that of other industrial countries, from less than 4 © ° 
close to triple these countries’ growth rate. In the third period, ite 
growth rete wes lower than thet of the other capiteliset industriel count- 
ries except for Britain. in spite of that, America, in thet third pericad, 
took Europe's plece and beceme the basic center for the eccumlation of 
capital end capacity. Vow so” 
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Firet, one must realize that “national economy” is no longer a word with 
any meaning because the industrial countries’ capital, especially American 
capitel, te ueed in all the continents of the world and then in the most 
profitable, advanced and promising flelde, and because the quantity and 
quality of thie capital increases every year. As — result, an increasing 
portion of every nation's gross national product belongs to America. Thus 
one must correct the above table to show that the rate of growth of the 
American economy will coneiet of two parte, like the economy iteelf, one 
pert working in America ‘°°| and one part in the economies of Europe, 
Asie, Africa and, in particular, Latin America. For this reason and othere 
(especially the determining role of ofl), in epite of the fact that Americe's 
rate of economir growth will be below that of all other places, as follows, 
in the next 20 years, the Lion's share will still go to America and that 
country's output in 1990 will be as great as that of the Common Market, 
Eastern Europe and Russia combined: 


Table Two: Average Annuel Growth Rate of Gross National Product in the 
World's Countries, 1967-1990 


Nation Growth Rate, Percent 


Middle East 

Japan 

Africa 

Asia except Communist Countries and Japan 
Communiet Countries of Aste 

Bastern Europe including Russia 
Central and Latin Americe 

Oceante 

Burope (Common Market) 

Non-member Western European Countries 
North Americe 


wtftrvuvrvvvv ew 
* * > > > > * >» 
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Average annual growth 4.75 


In spite of the above, the distribution of gross national product in the 
world will develop to the detriment of the rest of the world and the ben- 
efic of America (of course by their own calculation). 


n 











Table Three: Evolution of Gross National Product in the Countries of 
the World 


Nation Grosse National Pro- Gross National Pro- 
duct in 1967 (Bil- duet in 1990 (Bil- 
lions of Dollars lions of Dollars) — 


— ee — 


North America 1,315 2,078 
Eestern Europe, including Russie 786 1,107 
Europe (Common Market) 568 911 
Western Europe Except Common 388 628 
Market Member Countries 
Japan 388 504 
Non-Communiet Asien Countries, 296 407 
Except Japan 
Central and Latin American Countries 238 47 
Asian Communist Countries 177 247 
Africa 150 204 
Middle East 132 166 
Oceania 55 88 
Grand Totel 4,393 6,687 


Thus, although the growth rate of North America's economy is lower than 
that of all the others, ite output as a percentage of the world total will 
rise from 2).7 percent to 30.2 percent. (Again, thie calculation was made 
before the increase in ofl prices.) In 1990 @ significant portion of the 
capital of other countries in the world will also belong to America. 


The activities of American capitel outside of North America = nite 

States anc Canada) of course ere partially the cause of the fact that the 
increase in American output ise greater than that of the rest of the world, 
despite the lower growth rate. However, if we classify the factors for the 
change in the focus of accumulation on the worldwide scale from Europe to 
America, these will fall into two categories. One is the structure of the 
American economy and ite dimensions, power and relative self-sufficiency, 
which prepare the ground for the increase in volume of capital in the 
American economy iteelf and the subordinate economies, and create possibil- 
ities for directing this capital to advanced, promising fields where the 
return on capitel is not only higher now but will aleo go higher in the 
future. The second category of factors are the financial capital, capitel 
in human capabilities end raw materials existing in the world which America 
employes in these fields. The simple, brief explanation, which the Buro- 
peans etate, is that it is phe money and the human capacities of Europe 
which have created America,” and they are correct although just as taxes 
ultimately come out of the pockets of the toiling people, Europe's money 
also in reality was booty which Burope took from the rest of the world. 
During the 40 yeare in which Buropeans were engaged in tearing each other 
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apart, and required other cont sen.e even tor thelr basic requiremente, 
the Americane were attracting and drawing Che capital of Burope and the 
fugitive capacities of chat and other continents and etill had no need for 
the reat of the world tor any basic product. Following World War Two, 
America increased ita productive capacity in an unprecedented manner, 
whereas Burope had destroyed ita productive capacity. America had a4 cap- 
ital surplus and Europe had « capital shortage. America had surplus food- 
atulfe and Europe had a shortage of toodetuffse. Most important of all, 
America had young, highly effictent manpower at ite disposal, while Europe 
had lost ite young manpower in the ware. For this reason America, without 
fearing a European reaction, because it had a great surplus of output in 
fields which orocuced the basic requirements of the American people, put 
capital into military industries and branches which bot) had promise and 
permitted America to conquer the world from the economic standpoint as 
well by relying on uvorivalled military force. The industries which held 
promise were either ofl  ased§ industries or that category of industries 
which consumed ofl in their production. Thies structural change was not 
created through Europe's design. Europe was not able to build tanks, artil- 
lery or oil-consuming equipmnt for war-ravaged people instead of providing 

roa’, homes and eo forth. America, relying on ite favorable status, and 
using the free ofl of the dominated countries, not only changed its produc- 
tion structure, to which center the sources of the world's wealth were at- 
tracted and drawn--it alec placed the oil industries, and industries which 
needed ofl, under ite control in Europe and other areas of the world. The 
following table reflects that reality: 


Table Four: Production and Consumption in Industrial Countries (in 1970) ° 


Population, Production, and Con- Group of West- America Russia Japan 
sumption of Certain Products — ern European 
Countries 
Population (millions) 257 205 244 104 
Gross National Product 637.4 933.3 288 200 
(billions of dollars) 
Energy output (millions of 520 2,151 1,386 71 
BTU's /sic/) 
Energy consumption (millions 1,236 2,251 -- 380 
of BTU's /sic/) 
Automobile production (millions) 9.6 6.6 0.35 3,2 
Automobiles used (per thousand 218 432 7 85 


liters of gasoline) 


The meaning of this table does not become apparent unless we round out the 
date in it with data from another table. The following table is on 
America's share of production in the most important sectors of the world 


economy: 
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Table Five: Share of World Production (percent) ’ 





Sector America European Rest of 
Federation Wor ld 
Machine Manufacture 70 13 17 
Automobiles 76 13 ll 
011 73 14 13 
Electronics 68 L5 17 
Chemicals 62 21 17 


According to Table Four, the energy consumed in Europe is half that con- 
sumed in America although Western Burope's output is more than two-thirds 
that of America. America, whose total production comes to one-third that 
of the rest of the world, by ‘tself produces 73 percent of the oil in the 
world. From 62 to 70 percen’ of the industrial fields whose output con- 
sumes energy ie in America's hands--that is, even in industrial Burope and 
the rest of the world the consumption of basic energy is a result of the 
products of fields under the control of the Americans. 


The American government, through ite credit policy, directs private capital 
inside and outside America into the oil and energy fields and the above- 
mentioned industries. For example, it lends out 65 percent of the capital 
for the electric and electronic industries and 20 percent of the capital 
for the automobile industries, while in France 34.4 percent of the capital 
is given in credit to the electric and electronic industries and only 0.5 
percent in credit to the automobile industries. The American government 
pays 90 percent of research costs in the aircraft field, 65 percent in elec- 
tricity and electronics, 42 percent in industrial equipment, 31 percent in 
machinery, 28 percent in the metal industries and 20 percent in chemicals. 
As a result, American capital has also acquired control over the oil, 
machinery, automobile, aircraft, electronic, petrochemical and mineral ex- 
traction industries in most areas of the world. The America which had no 
need for primary materials beyond its own territory today needs both oil 
and other raw materials of the world and holds control over their produc- 
tion. 


The Americans make up 6 percent of the world's population but consume 30 
percent of its bauxite production, 40 percent of its nickel, 13 percent of 
ite manganese, 36 percent of ite chrome, 25 percent of its tungsten and 
copper, 41 percent of its tin, 23 percent of its zinc, 14 percent of its 
tron and lead and 28 percent of ite potash. Not only have the Americans 
created an unlimited field for the activity of their capital and for at- 
tracting the capital of others through the shift in the structure of their 
economy--they have also, through their exports, compelled the economic 
structures of Europe and other areas to change in the direction they like. 
In fact America's exports are basically either oil products or receive the 
energy they consume from oil. 
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lable Seven /ate/: Portion of American Products which Are Exported (1964) 





Product Volume of Product 
Exported, Percent 
Cotton 26 
Molybdenum 42 
Anthracite 15 
Synthetic rubber 19 
Fertilizer 16 
Turbines, etc. 23 
Agriculturai proaiucts 15 
Building materials 25 
Oil industry equipment 23 
Machine tools 24 
Calculators 18 
Sewing machines 36 
Airplane engines 18 


The products of war, which are without iimit or bounds, the motorized 
American army (possessing an annual budget of 8 to 10 percent of that 
country's gross product), end the weapons which are delivered to the rest 
of the world all use oil; war industries, in particular, become more de- 
pendent on oil as time passes. 


The return on American capital has increased and yet greater profits have 
been obtained from oil industry fields as a result of these structural 
changes. The Americans have put the bulk of their capital investments in- 
to the oil area, in Europe and the oil-rich countries. However, the rate 
of return on capital put to use in the oil countries is two to two and a 
half times greater (and ai.er the rise in oil prices and the enormous con- 
pany profits will be four times and more greater) than the return on cap- 
ital in oil industries in industrial countries. Thus the return on 
American capital relative to European capital is still increasing more 
rapidly to America's benefit. 


Table Bight: Shift in Return on Capital (percent) 


1961 1965 1972 
Western Europe 3.42 3.01 -- 
America 6.05 7.09 -- 


In brief, America, because of the factors we have listed, has changed the 
structure of its production in such a way, focussing on energy (principally 
oil), that it hae thus managed to obtain constantly growing power over the 
world's economy and draw and attract the world's human capabilities and 
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velurel feeourcee, By being Cheneforeed inte the center of world accumula 
Lien, Chfevah chengee to the Peletione between Americe end Europe (the 
colony whieh » Che Sritieh Prime Minieter, ee1¢d would turn ite Lend in 
to @ feeding beg for hereee Lf Lt manufactured one horeeshoe, bee become 
the master of Burepe end @ significant portion of the world, by virtue of 
the lew of Che growth of capltellem), ent a8 @ Peeult in the felations be 
tween America end Che enslewed world, Americe hee caused capitellem, by 
rellence om ebundent, free, eaelly consumed energy, to be able te direct 
capitel tote Clelde wheee preducte ere Het Oniy fot weeful for mankind at 
present bul ere alee wery deleterious. 


bubeection Three Preadvetion of Neneseential Praducte Nereful to Men and 
Nature io the Present end Puture 


“Output destfoye feseutoes wore than it creates them. Meane of rapid 
transport cavee Clee te be wasted more then they result in saving time. 
Medicine creates Lileeee more Chan Lt remedies ilineeees. Monetroue mach 
inery, lneteed of working for man, makes hie obedient end subservient to 
it it t# not only in Vietnam thet sieple inetruments, thenke to human 
labor, ere euch more effective then America's sonetrous eirplenes and com: 
putere. Ultimately, thie taduetrial preduetion will lead human Leber to 
calemity. Thie economic growth ie imereasing poverty New imiuetrial con- 
struction ereetes sew powerty end intensifies it The source of lowe and 
the fector of injuetioe in our ere ere the wonetrouse implements which by 
their neture give @ emell einority the ebility to derive — — profit 
from the eultitudinows becke of the people of the universe. 


‘In both the ond capiteliet countries, technology bee consumed 
man and estranged bie from hiewelf Ali men's eiefortunes stem from the 
fect that be hee created bie needs many tines over end hee given thee free 
reio, whereas they ehould hewe been beld in check. Rather then going in 
purevit of « senexietent proeperity, which perhepe sewer will exiet, and 
making bimwelf the plaything of the seed to produce menne from heaven, be 
should have pureved the procurement of the winieum essentials of life. 
Simileriy, io @ few eccieties which ere etill living in powerty~-socteties 
which have etill ' yet attained technology end who heve not been cor: 
rupted by @oney- the people ere happy beceuee truly human walues such as 
veneretion, Oretherly respect and courage etill exiet and they ere blessed 
with @ magnificent life. As long 68 we Continue to create new ‘we 
will be edding several tiaee over to the sumber of deprivations. 


Europe hes StTeught on such an ineene end unfettered ere thet tadey no 
weane of control of person te capable of controlling it. Surepe is going 
toward the ebyee with terrifying dieeigess. It would be best to seek one's 
disteece from it a6 soon a8 possibie.” 
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Finally 


‘tf all the tLabebitente of Che planet want to attein the etenderd of liv: 
ing of the Americans, we will have to produce 20 billion tone of iron, 
100 willien tone of copper, 300 @iilion tone of lead and 200 wiliion tone 
of aloe, of 100 Claes today's output, The world's resources are not 


The president of Americe knows what he le doing, It te impossible for the 
inhebitente of the planet Co attain America's current etendard of living. 
However, approximately 60 percent of the Americans’ output goes for nothing 
except the belittlement and alienation of man, O11 and the capital which 
it creates are veed in flelde whose output will exhaust the natural re 
sources existing in neture end of] iteelf within one generation's epen and 
at the same Clee will add co the volume of man's comprehensive poverty. 
Three American economists calculated the unnecessary and hereful proportion 
of America's groee product in 1972; 


Table Bight /sic/: Useless end Harmful American Production 


Unnecessary and Harmful Products Volum, Billions of Dollere 
Automobile production v0 
Military weaponry 78 
Advert leing is 
Construction and annual highway repeir coete 64 
Adminietrative coete 60 
Net iodvetctial capitel loweetment and belf 200 


of family consumption (thet te, that por- 
tion of coete which ere luxurious end 
wueeleee in nature) 


Totel See 


it is up te the reader to ponder the worel in thie teble ent to see how 
oll t® weed and how these materials, capacities end the power of iabor is 
being spent on consumer producie et the cost of the powerty end awisery of 
the people of the oll-tich countries end countries which produce rew 
materiale $544 billion out of the groes netionsl product of *1 trillion 
of thie email minority of the world’s people ie lost to the present end 
future of oll mankind. ewen to the einority which quet consume these pro- 
ducts. However, capitel seeds profit, end the capitel, the veeful and 
hereful, the necessary and unnecessary, end man end bie present end future 
are pot relevent. Capitel quet erow and edd to iteelf. Thus, although 
the president hee «leo understood thet the world's resources are sot in: 
finite, the preductic. of ennecessery end hereful products besed on « 
foundetion of free ofl still goes on. 
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A feminve te threatening the world My Johneon, a6 American senator /sic/, 
predicting that 90 @tilion ef the world’s inhebitente will die of hunger 
oent year, Ceete the blame for thie on the high priee eof ofl, Clelming 
(hat elece fercilieer sew le very expensive a6 @ fesult of the current 
prices of of) the poor fermere of the world will net be able to undertake 
ro wee it, production will decline end people will die of hunger. Hew 
surprietoa tt be thet the degree of stupidity of the people in Americe 
should feach the polat where ne one eeke Chie senator whet obligated the 
American government to pul tte eredite in choosing flelde whose output te 
yee lees and hereful, to the extent 60 percent of America’s national pre 
duet’ Tt tnetead of giving ferwere big cash rewards for Hot producing, 
(he goveroment gave Chem credite, and, inetead of using eredite for pre 
ductoge eoneceseary goede the people epent them on producing eericuiturel 
products end products end services throughout the world to meet the beete 
eeede of man, wouldn't the world become «@ place of good fortune and mater 
ia) proeperity: 


However, the Americans are fot just corrupting themeelvee they ere sieo 
giving the world’s Lahebitentse no choice but to orient their output in the 
direction the Amertcene went 


Tabie Nine fo Untwerealioe the American Way of Life 


Lonevueet Goode Americen (ontumption World Coneumpt ion 
in 1969 in 1969 

Total (1) Per Capite (2) Totel (3) Per Capite (4) 

?.& “TEC 10.6 Tee 6.5 MTEC 1.9 Tk 
Biectricity 1,55) Te ),670 wn 4,568 TWH 1,028 tw 
Neweprint om 4) ke 60.6 HT 5.6 ke 
steel iw” 682 be $72 160 ke 
Rubd 2.7 13.1 ee 6.5 2.7 we 
Automobdties Ss) wiliion 0.4) i8i, wiliion 0.05 


Telephones 115 @tilien 0.57 7%% eiilion 0.07 














(Table Nine cont'd) 


Lonevueer Goode Necessary Production Coefficient of Acceler: 
to Reach American stion (Cimee production 
reduction Level muel inereeee) } 21 
(2) 010% © (5) 

Boetay 106 NTH 16.4 

Biectricity 16,000 tm 6.4 

Neweprint wr a 

Steel 6,00 i2 

Rubber in 20 

Automobiles 4.3 billies 24 

Telephones 5.66 billion 22 


Agein, it te up to the reader te ponder the lesson of the figures in the 
table awhile end eee chet while America’s production te not even one third 
thet of the world, America's per capite consumption of electricity end 
energy (¢ els Claes, end ite ennuel automobile consumption § Cimee, thet of 
the world. The danger lies in the fect thet the people of the world are 
traveling Americe's road sot in the beste forme of consumption but in the 
excessive, futile end hereful ones. One look ot the evolution of coneunp- 
tion to tren, Seudi Arebi. end eo forth will euffice to make one realize 
the ieportence end lamedieacy of the denger. Thee of) in the hande of cap. 
itellem hee become « factor which le @rewing the world toward collapee in 
order thet cepitellem aay drew « profit end grow by driving capitel inte 
theee fields. By orienting capitel toward the fields from which only « 
triviel einority cen benefit, et the price of corrupting iteelf end the 
people of the world, capitelion ie érewing the people of the world tate 
arowing powerty. Where wae it possible in 1969 to lneresee automobile pro 
duction 24 times ever eo thet one cut of every two people in the world 
could hewe @ cor’ Where ie i* possible te imeresse overell production 100 
tieee over, in the words of the president, #0 thet the peaple of the world 
can lead on American lifestyle of, eeeuming it were possible, why should 
they’ 


The people who qenege the capiteliet world themeelwes, like the president, 
ore severe thet they ere rapidly a worlé toward on ebyee, they 
know thet, leaving the American lifestyle te the side, all the peaple of 
the world, in epite of the exieting eyetes of production end consumption, 
cannot enjoy the necessary einiaum, sor ¢o they went to. The road by which 
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ihe Americans bewe sought te femedy the prebieme of man, whieh efiee from 
plunder by (he eyetem be hee adopted, te to prevent population growth (the 
Sheh's regiwe Le alee teplementing thie policy) end te reduce the world's 
population (heowgh ectuel erme end the wore dweadtul erme of hunger!) (the 
policy which wee pureved when Che white man eetebiieahed himeell in America). 
Teerelore, eaticulturel output Le declining in countries under American 
dominance, An ol etete like Seudl Apebia, whieh wee the homeland of dates, 
todey \eperte detes! A country Like Iran, whieh netionelieed of) by rely 
ing On tte earleulturel output end wheee crop surplue end euporte were 
areeter then ite laperte, today Laperte wheat, weet and #0 on, The danger 
threetening Che world end the lengthy erlele which ie being talked ebowt ie 
the celele of depriving @an of Ble eeeential seeds. in Affice, drought te 
sending bundrede end hundreds of thoveends to oblivion (while prepering 

00 willlen heeteres len’ in Afvice for farming will need capitel taweet- 
went of $2.5 billien).'* In Aste end Latin America, people are abandoning 
their lives to hunger ender the ehadew of bayonets, end Senator Jeckeon, 
candidate for the American presidency, promises that 50 @ililion people will 
die of bunger cent year. Capitelion, drunk end selfieh, wante to burn the 
world with the tereh of of1. Mankind, return te your senses and rise up 
and resiet before it ie too late! 


Section Two Oifferent Types ef O1i  omPer ics & the Activities of the 
indvetriel Economies 


in the (illuminating Light which Section One of thie investigetion hee te 
parted te of l's plece end role in economic activities, one may now secer- 
tein the Limite of ofl companies in the ectivities of the induetriel econ 
omies. To thie ent let we firet cite the charecterietice of ofl which we 
deduced in the previous diecuesi one 


Oil te @ commpedity whieh eeeumes different forme e8 energy it can be 
weed i both motereycles end Lerge electric power plente. 


Of! le © CGmmedity which hee many bypreducts® end ecquiree @ more iaport ent 
role ee @ crew weterieal in teduetry with each peesing dey. Sot only de ofl 
preducts® confer @eny cCapebilities on the industria! sector, and bring 
shout the gtowth of production end expleitetion end expansion of the scape 
of g@eeel en¢ intellectuel leber, two other sectors of the economy eeri 
collere end services @fe sieo ecguifing ereeter and greater need for of) 
in order to expend, os tine peseee. in other words, sot only does of) 
piece onllelted poesibilities et the hente of industriel econamies in the 
fore of enetey (it elee inereeses theese economies’ scope to expend «6 auch 
oe they went in these two capecitios, it le @ gotive power without frivel 
io the teduetriael economies, of Chile ecceent, ent beeeuee it seneretes 
capitel, the present ere te celled the ere of of) (eee Table Gre), 


OL. te © <Gumpedity which te conwerted inte capitel io « aletaws of tim 
(ie thle eenee it ie totelliy enperelieled ent werivwellied). We can clarify 
(he polet with @o exemple: in agriculture, it tees | year for the capital 
weet to ato wheat, for exemple, te energe in the fore of the crap in the 
event, of couree peste end other gengere 606 Sot Gestroy the crap), * fold 











in the eerket end be Converted to money, For @ sick pereon to be treated, 
@ doctor, medicines, hoepitel, medical equipment, nurees and #0 on must be 
provided end @ doctor met epend « peried of several yeare in etudying and 
acquitiog experience Co be able toe prectioe wedicine. Even in induetrial 
fields, in order for @ praduct te be produced and enter the market, « wore 
or ieee lengthy peries ie necessary However, ofl le ready to be contumed 
ond #0 (0 speak “turn inte money” in @ @iniewe of time, O11 hee one other 
chatecterietic § net only does Lt net need auch capitel to be produced, and 
not only te the yleld on capital in ofl Nigh-«tt alee ralees the yield on 
capitel to other flelde end cavees the volume of © © formation to 

ine tease. 


Oll te leper ed inte iadvetrieal economies froe ebroed and ie transformed 
inte capitel in theee economies. Therefore, net only does the Weet give 
wp oothing te eequire it, indeed, it alee aseunmes ownership of a!) the 
capital derived from the ofl and pute thet to use in ite own economy, 


Fineily, Sy @xploiting ofl, ihe Weet te nor only not giving up capitel and 
transforming ofl inte capitel, it alee does not make the capitel lowest: 
mente te produce energy which it would hewe hed to make Gid ofl not exiet, 


The complex of these chereccertetice which of | possesses, through the one- 
sided flow of sources of wealth and capabilities to iaduetrial economies, 
sito (rensforme theese economies inte centere of capitel end capacity ecew 
mietion end cevees the diversion of capitel to flelde whose products nev: 
ertheless do not confore to the besic neede of aan but in which capitel 

hae scope for enlerged activity end « greet return. The root of the 
economic crises end the growth of powerty, deprivetion end the dehumeniza 
tion of men lies precteely in thie ewerel! diversion of economic ectivities. 
Oll, a* energy, o8 @ Tew wererial, end ef direct end indireet capital, ac: 
celerates the progress of economies slong the direction they hewe taken. 


here we will attempt tu ewe wate the scope of direct end indirect of) com 
pecies ia the “economic growth” of iaduetrial countries. 


Subsection Gee O11 Companies ee Energy for the Crewth of Indvetrial 
Ec onomiee 


Ae Teble One bee shown, with the ebeolute eecentency of of) a8 energy, the 
etowth crete of the induetriel economies doubled end tripled between 195) 
(the year of the netionelizetion of the of] i: *uetry) end 1970. How we 
went to evaluate oll « direct ent indirect share as energy in the erose 
netione!l preduct of industriel countries. in thie regeréd, the figures 
evelleble ere es follows 


The energy Sector eccounte for 10 to 15 percent of the grose netionsel pro: 
éuct of the industrial countries, end 55 te 6 percent of energy is derived 
from ofl. Therefore, epert from the crude of! byproducts whic ere weed as 
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few weteriale after fefining, O11, a8 energy, aecounte for | te © pereent 
of the arose national product of the industrial countries thet te, if we 
eeeune (het eneray's evertege share of Che arose Hetionel product of the 
indueteial countetes te 2 pereent, and if we accept the fact thet the 
shere of the energy derived from ofl te | pereent of thie product, the 
equivelent of $166 Billien in eneray wee obtained in the economies of West: 
ere Bucope, America, Rusele and Japan. 


However, (he nature of enetgy Le euch thet preduction becomes Leposeibie 
without it end, ewen if Lt Le possible to create production through form 
of eneray other than that derived from o11, the consumption of @ signifi: 
cant portion eof the products produced will not be poesibie., That ie te say, 
eneray playe @ part io beth production and coneueption. in Section One of 
the Loveetigetion, we sew the rapid rate at which, with the emergence of 

oll eneray, etewth cecurred in the industrial economies, and we reseliszed 
how eneray ecceleretes production. New let ve aention energy's share of 
the production of @ dollar's worth of goods end explain the significance 

of that! 


The seening of the fect thet the energy sector accounts for 10 te 15 per 
cent of grees product ie that 10 te 15 cente of every dollar of production 
ie energy. Thie energy, on the everege, comprises 1.60 Kilowatt hours of 
electricity which hawe @ velve of 2.6 cente at current prices. in the 
American economy, every doller's worth of production requires 2.45 kilo 
ares of coel or 3.77) liters of of] priced at 10.5 te li cents. in onder 
to be able to proeduce « doller's worth of goods, 1.64 kilowatt houre of 
electricity ere required in addition co energy of different types. This 
electricity coste 2.5 cents: that i. 2.5 percent of every dollar's worth 
of goede produced te electricity, whi) seene thet preduction ie © tiaes 
the walue of the electricity end depends on the existence of electricity. 
Thie le to say thet if en econemy cannot produce the electricity seeded for 
the production of @ deller's worth of edditionel goods, thie dollar of pro: 
duction will eet eceer For exemple, if we eeeume thet America’s gross 
n@tional product to 1972 wae $1 trillion, Americe hed to and did produce 
1}5 000 megawatts of electricity in that year. Hed thie economy produced 
|,000 fewer megewette of electricity, America’s production would heve been 
}wWO wtlliien lees. Thee when ofl te transformed inte electricity it ere 
atee the ability te preduce & tieee ite own velve io products. This te 
the true contribution of ofl to the growth of industriel economies. How 
ever. since ofl can be consumed a6 energy in other form es well, it con 
ttibutes one seventh of the preduction of bypraducte (especially in fields 
whoee products can vee ofl ef energy): thet ie, to praduce seven dollerse’ 
worth of goods, the Weet hes to hawe one dollar's worth of ofl at ite die 
pore! if one doller’s worth of ofl te not present, seven dollers’ worth 
of goods will set be produced.’ This ie the direct and indirect, end very 
erest, contribution of o11 which hes brought ebout the growth of the in- 
duetriel economies. How can we eseeee thie great infivence’ From the abow 
descriptions, we hewe come to realize thet if of] praduction decreases by 

| percent, the economic growth of the induetrial countries will equal sero. 
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Whel welwe ehell we give ol) fer eueh @ determinigog fele’ At wheal amount 
shel we aeeeee the volume of the indifect contfibution, of, sere prectee 
iy, tte comtelbutlen a8 the wetive power of etonemie growth’ 


Nothing hee been #610 @66 80 evaluation hee been made in thie fegerd, At 
the end of Chie eeetion of the dlecuesion, we will ei tempt to make @ wini: 
me evelvetion to hepee (hel researchers whe ere tfelned economic observers 
my ertive af @ preeclee one, 


Oll's contribution te praduetion, however, may Hot be diemiesed in these 
words Secavee of the extreme wereatility of ite application and ite trance: 
portability end mewebillity, end because of the elight denger in wsing it, 

it hee brouaht about @ diversity of production end, a8 we have seen, the 
fusetion of thie @iwereity hee been érewn away from besic needs to the 
felee ceeds of the systems which deceive mankind (eo to epesk the mase media 
of the redie, televielon, newepepere end eo forth) by the diversion of cap- 
tel. Thie te ofl's indirect yet extremely great iafivence on the indvetrial 
economies. O11 hee created ⸗ capacity within these economies for receiving 
and drewing capitel end workiorces which ie so wenlimited that in the event 
primary materiale end « market exiel, production may be increased severe! 
heodred tieee ower end, in the words of the president, the etenderd of liv: 
ing of the people of the world can reach America’s lewel. fo other energy- 
generating commodity hee yet pleced euch power et man's diepoeal. At what 
@mount can we eweluete thie role’ Whet eum ere the oil-rich countries re- 
ceiving for thie a8 they deprive their economies of the possibilities of 
etirecting capitel, workforces and diversified production by exporting the 
oll, end consign ell tCheee possibilities to the iaduetrial economies at 
once, complying with the present end future expectations of capitelien 
throug) the reckleee praducti'on of ofl’ What they ere receiving ere ie 
porte in the fore of preducte which ere mostly veeleee and hereful. Theat 
is, the consequences of dev'ation end the search for profit in the dominant 
economies ie the let of the oll-rich countries. At the end of thie section 
we will ettemp: (eo ewaluete the teportence of these roles. 


Finally, (© accordance with forecasting etudies, energy ie acquiring « 
greeter ehere in preduction with each peesing day a8 @ result of changes in 
the etructure of preduction in the iaduetriel economies, a6 hee been 
described, since 3.02 kilowatte of electricity will be required to produce 
a doller of goods © (or simost double that of today) in 2000. In other 
words, oil le @ predect which will hewe double ite waelue of today by 2000 
even «© Gere energy. Are we being peid « sickel for thie future value 
which te being Lost to we by encontrolled preduction’ When ofl was nation- 
sileed, the Britieh demanded cospensetion for the exploitetion they hed 
lost end caused « coup ¢'etet in the govwermment: chet is, they cletaed 
that iran ehow!ld compute the interest the of | company wee deprived of as « 
conmpequence of the setionslizetion of the ofl indwetry from the dete of the 
eationslization of the oll induetry watil the ent of the imposed 193) .gree 
ment end should pay thet to thet company. ite there anyone who would say 
thet the oll-rich countries, by exporting ofl in the present end future, 
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ere being deprived of unlimited benefite, while the laduetrial countries 
(leaving @eide ai) Che bemefite) heave eequired the poseibility for unlime 
ited arewth vnlleited [rom the etendpoint that the economic etructure can 
ai (eect Capital and « workforce Uf there are limitations, that Le because 

of ehoelegee lo pelmery @eteriale, markets, end dommetic and international 
pollttical ead eoctel fectere)’ Li #0, then why are the industrial countries 
net therefore paying the oll cleh countries @ aickel’ 


Subsection Twe OL, @ Bom Subsetituteble Primary Meterial 


The dearee of Lepertence of any primary material consiete of the Cleme it 
contributes te pradvetion, ite wtility Le verlouse induetrial end non 
indueteial Cleide, te ability to teplece other materiale and, finally, the 
new borleene Lt opens for economic growth end the creation of new products. 
O1L, with wore Chan 10,000 bypraducts, te weed in a1) stages and fields of 
production. Today Lt hee taken the plece of many metallic and nonmetallic 
materiale end hee leparted to the limited herison of industriel, agricul 
turel end even service expansion an infinite development. it ie enough for 
the reader, through the patience by which he hes reached this point in 
reading thie work, to cast @ glance at the clothes he ie wearing and the 
objects around and on him to feel the presence of of]. In ite turn, thie 
enlereed borleon bee greatly expended the power to attract capitel, work. 
forces end fields for exploying bumen and financial capabilities and in- 
creasing profic. tt te ender the segie of of) thet the industrial economies 
reaileed en expansion withowt perellel in history efter World War Two: the 
economic exchanges which took plece among induetriel and noninduet rial 
countries before the war today basically take plece among the induetrial 
countcles themmelwes, and these economies have been able not only to put 
ail thete workforces end capitel te work within their own economies: -indeed, 
one of the besic taperte of iaduetrial countries today ie capabilities 
(oraine éretoed from the dominant countries) end leborere (eodern slavery). 


Agein, 10 pereent of the Of] et gost le weed a8 & primary seterial. Why 
ien't eore weed” FPiret of all because the Weet ie faced with « shortage of 
enerey, © we hewe e600 every Teduction ifn one whit of energy will reduce 
output by 40 enite end it ie set to capitelion’s benefit at the present 
tise to obtele energy from other aeteriaie. The voluse of profit in produc: 
ties flelé® whose products are weelese of hereful ie high, end capitelien 
if Ot prepered to do without ite own profit for the sake of the health end 
profit of aenkiad. Mere laportent then theese reesone ie ofl's use in divert. 
ine capitel inte ese.eee fields end the reckless diversification of pro 
ducts, which bewe Caused the general iewel of demand to be greater end go 
higher (hen the general lewel of supply. Ae « consequence, prices increase 
if on lepertent sector of the economy end the prices of certein other pro- 
Suct® ele0 flee Gwing to the enforced solidarity of prices. The reoete of 
ieftiletion in the iaduetriel econemies ere precisely th: deviation end Leck 
of correspondence between supply @nd buying power wi entere (oe merket 
in the form of the demand to purchase goods and services. Here soney goes 








to work a8 @f inetrument of atcumlation, accumulating on @ domestic and 
international ecale the revenues of the Lower peoples (the dominated 
peoples) which Lt concentrates among the higher end in particular the high: 
eet peoples. Therefore, in the present economic structure, oil, the most 
precious of products in man's hands, te going up in emoke, Not only are 
today's generation, end the coming generations, not benefiting from ofl: 

ae hae been elated, they are sustaining losses which cannot be compensated. 
in epite of that, tt le predicted thet the vol of ofl veed in petrochen: 
jeale will eeech 20 percent of the ofl produced, !’ 


Now te ofl’ contribution a6 « faw material to the growth of industrial 
economies res'iaed’ In direct end indirect fore, 


Oll’'s direct contribution a8 « raw material lies in what te called the 
petrochemical industry. How auch of the industrial countries’ gross pro- 
duct does it account for in thie capacity’ Information at hand says that 
on the average the rate of growth of chemice|, producte hes been double that 
of the industrial sector and 2.5 times thet of the gross product of count: 
ries which on the average grew by 9.7 perecnt in the Weet and 12.9 percent 
in Japan in the decade 1960-1972, while during thet decade the petrochen- 
ical todwetry (especially pleetics) grew by about 1) percent. A worker in 
thie field edde ebout $13,800 to be velue of products in America and 
$17,990 te Burope on the average. It te the writer's belief--and he te 
not alone in thie belief !9--chat gross national produ: calculations ere 
made to deceive people in every country and ere full of ruses and magic, 
oot reflecting Cigures and fects as they ere. Nonetheless, the revenues 
derived from oil in the fore of pet cal byproducts are « great, 
enormous figure; ebout /number omitted/ billion dollere of the gross pro- 
duct of Burope, America and Japan consisted of the value of petrochemical 
producte in 1970. 


However, the figure which te not celeuleted ie the indirect role of ofl pro- 
ducts, or the role of those products es motive power, in the expansion, de- 
velopment end growth of the induetrial, agriculturel end service sectors. 
for exemple, when one wante to compete the totel value of « ton of wheat, 
veges peid to the workforce, the depreciation of machinery, energy, the 
cost of service, fertilizer and #0 on ere noted, but the role of energy, 
fertilieer, facilities which the sew equipment saves by increasing 
yield te aot, Why ere theee things not celeuleted’ Because the besic 

ob jective te theee celeuletions le to deceive dominated people end workers 
on? to ettribute the priee role to capitel. Of course motive forces are 
diecussed in conventional economics, but in brief, without any effort to 
determine the plece of each, their — t operendi or their interreletion- 
ship. Among the responsibilities of an economice which te free from the 
reetrictions of the expectations of the euthorities ere recognition of the 
motive forces end investigetion of their best eadus operandi in economic 
growth (in the proper sense of the word). Agein, whet price shell we as- 
sign to of! for thie determining role in mowing industry, agriculture and 
even services (do not forget thet the @ilitery is eleo « service), which 
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conatitute the theee sectors of the industrial economies’ At what magni- 
tude shell we aeeese ite contribution to the growth of (nduetrial economies, 
in ite capacity ae @ motive power’ Let ue remember that “if the oll-rieh 
hetions want to grow economically on @ basia not of iron but of plastic 
they can make their countries the peer of the industrial countries in « 
short time at a coset 10 to 20 Cimee less than that of the industrial count. 
ries. le te to etrip the countries in oll-rich areas of such opportunities 
that such regimes as Iran's have been imposed on them,"2! The ofl and gas 
which should be used to save countries from poverty and put millions of 
minds and hands Co work go to the Weet and take ali the capacity for growth 
and labor with them to the Weet. What is given to the oil-rich countries 
ae revenues ie aleo epent on purchases from industrial economies and on im- 
porting the purchases into the former countries, it is for thie reason 
that economic growth plane in these countries may be summarized as acceler: 
@ting naturel and human resource exports and increasing imports and the 
capacity to abeorbh them. The ofl which should have gone to work to create 
labor in oll-cich countries goes to work to eliminate opportunities for in- 
tellectual and wanvel labor and thus to create « ceserve workforce for the 
industrial economies. These are the mechaniems and arrangements for the 
emergence of an army of unemployed throughout the world. How can one eval- 
wate the role of ofl, gas and other rew materials when using of11 and gee 
requires their limitless production’ With what figures may one refer to 
the effect of petroleum materiale on the use of other raw materials which 
have become feasible thanks to the wee of ofl and gas, to the point where 
the shortage of rew materials te now being felt, and thie in iteelf ise one 
cause of the economic criste end inflation in prices’ Finally, with what 
figure muet one portray the broad, infinite field which the harmful use of 
o1l and other primacy materiale hes opened to capital, causing the basic 
concentration of capital end capitalists in the industrial countries’ 


Section Three: Capital Pormation and Attraction 


if we want to go through thie section step by step, we will have to explein 
and analyze the subject of domestic and international economic relations 
once again, and thet te beyond the scope of the present discussion. In 
spite of thie we will etudy severel basic aspects of capital formation and 
the power of industrial economies in drawing and attracting capital. 


Subsection One: Capital Formation in Industriel end Noninduetriel Economies 
and ite Meaning 


Firet, we shoula state thet che existence of ‘national boundaries” has pre- 
vented the internationalization of ecunomic activities and es — result the 
formation of capitel as it showld be understood. Even in studies which 
have addressed themeelves to analyzing capitel accumulation throughout the 
orld, many subjects remain unsteted or have been isproperly explained be. 
cauee the method is still treated a8 the framework and the facts are poured 
into that framework. in thie section we will seek to describe capital for- 
mation in the relations between industriel and nonindustrial countries by 
seeking recourse to the fects aeveileble 
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The information available eteates that the race of growth of consumption in 
indvetetal countries le greater Chan the rate of economic growth, 


Table Ten: Comparison of the Growth Rate of Consumption tn the Private and 
Goveromental Sector with the Growth Rate in Ladvetrial Countries, in Fined 
Peices (percent) 


Country 1970 L971 1972 1973 
Coneump Produc Coneuep Produc Coneuep Produc Coneump- Produc - 
tion tion ton tion tion tion tion tion 


— = x = = 


Prance?? 2 6 6.2 7 5 6.9 «= , 
Weel German 23 =. 5.7 2.6 3.6 ) 3.6 §.2 
wether lends . 79.2 6.) 3.5 7 | 4.3 — - 
Sweden 4.6 si 0.8 0.6 2.2 2.2 2 1.2 
America?® 1 0.4 5 3.1 14 6 } 4.9 
tran?’ il 3.5 9.4 $5.5 6.1 2 x — 
Saudi Arebdie”® 15.6 15.6 -- 15.6 - 22.1 


betore opening the diecussion of thie table, one quet clarify some aepects 
of the figures listed in it a8 auch as one can. In 1972 and 1973, the rate 
of consumption growth wae lees then the rate of growth of gross national 
product; in 1970 end 1971 che growth figures for consumption do not show 
reality ae they should, elnce the basic fector was the decline in America's 
militery and nonmilitery budget. In reality, with che decline in ailitery 
commitments in Vietnam, end with the assumption by Iren and of| countries 
of the payment of « large portion of militery expenses, America succeeded 
in reducing ite militery expenditures, which were $76.4 billion in 1969, 

to $74.6 billion in 1970 and $71.6 billion in 1972. Since the Middle Bast 
War, America’s wilitery budget to aid Lereel was increased to $74.4 billion 
in 1972 end $74.2 billion in 1973. Aside from that, ite overall budget has 
aiso been freed from pert of ite sonmilitery burdens. In reality, the ofl 
countries have eccommodeted chemeelves to America to the point where in the 
1960-197) period, for the firet tiae the growth rete of the oudget~-which 
had elwaye been greater then the growth rate of consumption--came close to 
and wee even lees than the growth of coneumption. 29 


With respect to Germany, however, the pressure of buying power in Germany 
iteel’, end that outeide of Germany which entered the countr, in the form 
of demand for the purchase of goods and services, is to be considered « 
factor. Thie pressure caused productive systems to produce at full capac- 
ity in 1973. Therefore part of the increase in production is related to 
the full wee of the country's quetuctive capacity, end of course the in- 
crease in exports playe the aajor role. 


The rete of increase of the eale of industrial products inside the country 
vee 6.5 percent, and that of the sale of industrial products outside the 
country wee 19.5 percent. The wirtwe of clarifying these as ects in the 
case of Germany end Americe te that they reveal thet the volume of growth 
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of coneveption and production in these economies must be evaluated by plac- 
ing these economies within general international economic relations. Let 
ue put the figures in the cable into words: 


The flret Ching Chie Cable estates ie thac buying power--and consequently 
the volume of consumption--in both industrial and dominated countries is 
increasing faeter than the volume of production and that the roote of the 
crilele and the accelerating inflation of cheese figures lies in the out- 
etripping of production by consumption. Although it ie not our objective 
to take up « diecuseion of the recent economic crisis, we will etate in 
passing Chat ic te thie outetripping of production by consumption on the 
one hand and the absence of organized rapid growth in the industrial econo- 
mies (and che orientation of capital toward fields which increase buying 
power without adding to the production of the materials required by the 
general public of the world) on the other that have caused the severe drop 
in the Laventories of agricultural products, industrial raw materials and 
industrial goods. 


The second thing the figures in thie cable estate is that direct relations 
exist between the international statue of countries and the growth rate of 
consumption and groee product. In countries like Iran and Saudi Arabia 
which are constantly being further incorporated into the dominating econo- 
mies and ere acquiring great buying power, the correspondence between the 
growth of domestic output (that is, that based on intrinsic resources and 
for domestic consumption) and the growth of consumption is coming into 
greater and greater conflict--that is, a basic portion of the power to pur- 
chase from the industrial economies lies outside their national sovereignty. 
Ae @ result, in attracting thie purchasing power, the main centers can ob- 
tain an enormous part of their capitel reserves shortage from these count- 
ries. in fact, America, where the volume of consumption is rising at great- 
ert speed than the growth rate of production, che volume of capital savings 
muet ion principle drop, and indeed is dropping, since in 1971 America was 
able to save only i/ percent of ite »sutput for capital investment. In 
apite of that we see that the volume of capital savings growth in that 
economy is greater than that in other economies, since it not only obtains 
the capital necessary for investment within ite national boundaries--its 
capitel has aleo seized the most effective sectors in the industrial and 
nonindustriel countries: 


Table ll: Growth in the Volume of Capital Investment (in Fixed Prices) 


1972 (Percent) 1973 (Percent) 
France ] — 
Weet Germany 2 0.5 
Nether lands l ' 
Sweden 1.5 “2.5 
America (private sector) ld 5 
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How and where do the Americans obtain this capital? By exporting and in- 
porting capital and goods. The explanation is that che Americans perform 
65 percent of foreign capital investment. In appearance, 22 percent of 
the sales of the branches of big American companies ia industrial countries 
are attributed to those countries’ exports, but in reality they belong \» 
the Americans, Moreover, in seven important industrial fields, che local 
sales of these companies’ branches are more than twice as great as exporcte 
of theese seven fields from America (America's exports in these seven fields 
being 43 percent of the local sales of these companies’ branches). The 
concentration of a monopoly of strategic products in American hands (see 
Table Five and the data following it) has obligated the people of the 
world, eepecial!, the Europeans, to keep an important permanent dollar re- 
serve; it ie through thie reserve that America invests capital in these 
countries themselves to its benefit in order to dominate these economies. 
Finally, che Americans, possessing the dominant money, gaining power over 
capital resources belonging to others, are plundering the resources of the 
world at an ever-increasing price, by fully exploiting increases and reduc- 
tions in the inflation rate, and, by this plunder, are further preparing 
the ground for successive acce of plunder. Thus, the American economy is 
raising ite capacity by attracting goods and capital and is fragmenting 
those countries’ economies by putting the capital to use in other countries, 
squeezing the last breath of life from them. Therefore the reckless in- 
crease of consumption in America--especially the consumption of useless pro- 
ductse--is the product and of course in turn the cause of these very rela- 
tions. The final thing this table states is that the fact that the growth 
of buying power has superseded the growth of production in the industrial 
economies, at the same time as it has become the field for capital accum- 
lation32 (that is, until demand exiets goods are not produced), also shows 
the important fact that when production falle behind consumption in the in- 
dustrial economies, that causes a rapid rise in prices and socio economic 
and consequently political crisis. 33 During this period, ofl, as energy, 
as a raw material, and especially as capital, acquires more definitive im 
portance and urgency. In the crisis period, the orientation of capital 
plays a determining ro!e in distributing the world's resources among the 
world's powers, and thus capital formation in the industrial countries, in 
America (which also dominates them), and in the dominated countries has no 
meaning or sense. The dominated people's capital in reality is being 
formed and used to the benefit of the dominant and to export the sources 
of wealth of the dominated countries to the dominant countries, first of 
all America. Both are one form of capital, from which power is derived. 

In continuing the investigation, one must explain these subjects. 


Subsection Two: The Process Whereby Oil Is Transformed ‘nto Capital and 
Its Manner of Functioning in Dominant and Dominated Economies 


Oil is a commodity whose consumption is not hapnezerd and does not occur 


once, but rather occurs every day, every hour, evary minute and every 
second. Therefore from its emergence from the weil to the final consumption 
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OL L08 proaducte Chere Le af e@extfemeiy @ehort distance, what Chie means is 
Chat ol te qQuiekly Converted into money and Curned into immense capital 
to be veed in tnduethial economies. 


Vil, according Co the varying coste of production in various areas of the 
wotid, creates capital 20 CO at leaet GO Cimes ite production coste~~ that 
ie, ite sales price i# 20 to 460 Cimes ite production cost, 


Finally, ol. entere Che indvetrial economies {rom abroad and is converced 
inte capital in these economies. Therefore, the explanation that clerifies 
the above iesue will concern the source of capital that the laduerriv, 
countries, eaepeclally America, have at their dieposal. 


Thie capital ie# broken down into two parte. The industrial economies put 
one part to work and give one part to the countries which possess the oii. 
Now let ue see how Chere two categories of capital function in various 
economies. 


The brief period of transformation of o11 into capital, the permanent and 
conetentiy growing flow of c11 (and aleo other raw materials) to the in- 
duetrial countries, and the conversion of thie flow into capital have given 
these economies- with the support of this enormous capital -the ability to 
abandon the old policies of encouraging savings left over from consumption 
by following Keynes’ theory on encouraging consumption, to raise the volume 
of consumption intensely, and, responding to the extreme propensity to con- 
sume, to put iaported capital to work in various fields of production. 

Tous the transformation of ofl (and other raw materiais as well) into cap- 
ital hes enabled industrial economies to keep raising both the volume of 
consumption and capitel investment. The explanation is that capital cre: 
ates « buying power greater then iteelf in volume, which subsequent cap- 
ital iavestment must attract. 


However, because of thie greater, accelerating increase, buying power (only 
@ part of which ie shown in the figures of Table Ten) creates infiation in 
existing economies: the greater the buying power and the iess the power to 
produce, the greater the volume of inflation. This is because those who 
possess capital can easily draw capitel into tields which are able to at- 
tract additional buying power within Limite which cause profit to reach ite 
maxiqum and put capital to use ii. countries where it increases the dis- 
equiliorium between buying power and productive power. This is what Americe 
does. in reality, inflation does not create something out of nothing. It 
merely changes the quality and quantity of relationships. Thies ise because 
inflation is the field for capital accum lation and, as that is accelerated, 
so ie inflation. The dominant economy sets forth by concentrating the cap- 
ital, resources and capacities of the people of the world within iteelf and 
by putting the. to work within iteelf and other ereas. it leaves the most 
powerful countries and goes to weaker countries aiong with capital and 
goods, chen, after emptying everyone's pockets, brings its geins back to 
the strongest countries--along with iteelf, of course -in order to set out 
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Co Che weaner countties if gre@acot £OPM again, ACE one Cycie, new rela 
tione are established amon, lnterrelated countries, The strong become 
etron,er and more dominant and the weak become more impotent and more com 
peilled to sell Cheit resources and capacities in advance (like Iran today). 


in what way do we say “like Iran today"? In what way does inflation com 
to # country like Iran along with capital and goods, plunder ite resources 
and ite being, and Cake them back with it in order to return once again in 
greater dimensiones’ We have stated Chat the weaker countries give ue « 
portion of f° capital. Now let ue eee how that portion which reaches us 
functions, 


This money which te given to ue for ofl is foreign money~-that is, the vil 
ie removed and in exchange for that we are permitted to purchase from for: 
eignere to the extent of the buying power of the money. So thie money 
means our power to buy from the economies which give the money. However, 
this money works in two places and in two form--in Iran it is converted 
into riale and spent in the form of the government budget and abroad it is 
spent on buying goods and services. Good. are imported into the country 
and attract buying power. However, buying power increases by a large fac: 
tor on the one hand and inflation raises the price of goods on the other. 
Ae 4 result, because of the greater rise in buying power, more goods must 
be imported. However, inflation means among other things increases in the 
prices of goods. How can th seme amount of goods be inported with the 
same amount of money, to say nothing of importing more’ It is for this 
reason that the country has no choice but to sell more ofl in order to be 
able co import an edequaete amount of goods. Thus the fight ageinet infla- 
tion te a fight against « pincers movement attacking both through capite. 
(the drop in the value of money and the increase in buying power) and 
goods, and confronting the country under attack with overall fragmentation, 
that is, eradicating its e.onomic foundation. It ruptures its economic 
bonds, incorporating some within iteelf and confronting the rest with stag- 
nation and elimination, constantly increasing the volume of resources and 
weaith it takes away a6 booty in «4 manner whereby it even uses up the re- 
sources of the future in advance. it is for this reason that the growth 
of the son-govermentel sector of the [ranian economy is negative or trivial, 
in spite of the great rw of industries dependent on imports. The con 
tinvetion of thie discussion is a further explanation of the effects of 
the action of the capital obteined from oi). 


Section Four: The Effects of Capital on the Orientations of Dominant and 
Dominated Economies 


A distilled, simplified explanation of the second section is that in the 
dominant economy the action of capitel causes ite drawing power to rise 
but in the dominated economy causes that economy's fragmentation and fur- 
ther exporte of ite resources. As — result, the relations between these 
two categories of countries become more unequal with the passage of time. 
This ie the role of capital, which plays the role with the aid of 
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commercial and monetary relations and infiation (and of course other rela 
Lions including, and moet importantiy, political and cultural domination). 
Thue ofl te @ weapon which Le Caken trom the hands of the dominated party 
and used againat him. How #o° 


in Section One of this etudy we explained the change in relations among in- 
dustrias counttiee and between Cheese countries and the reset of the world, 
Here we will estate that the current criele, whose symptoms are the price 
increases in America and the rest of the world, ia the beginning of « new 
relationship between America and the industrial and noninduetrial countries, 
and between the present and the future. The realities which we have enumer- 
ated speak of a transformation in relations toward America's absolute dom- 
inance over Burope and the reat of the world. in fact, a8 we have seen, 
inflation does not create something out of nothing. Therefore, raising and 
lowering the price of o11 does not create anything either. Increases in 
the price of ofl draw from some economies and add to others. 


Inflation, a8 we have seen, is the offapring and the creator of the accum- 
lation of capital and wealth; therefore, the farcher we get from the world 
center of accumilation, the greater the dimensions it acquires; that te, 
the more inadequate the structure of an economy becomes and the emaller ite 
dimensions and power become, the greater is the burden of inflation which 
it muet draw on ite shoulders. When inflation pursues ite orbit in the 
company of capital and goods throughout the world, and returns to the cent- 
er in the form of greater capitel and goods, ite dimensions become greater, 
and the era of relative etability of prices in the center ends. A new ere 
begine during which the center will naturally derive greater profit fro 
the redoubled exploitation of the world's people if it can impose the con- 
sequences of the exportation of capital, goods and as a result greater in- 
fiation and the return of etill greater capital and goods on the rest of 
the world. Sefore the war, Britein could not endure the consequences of 
the criste and hed no choice but to sacrifice itself to the benefit of the 
new center, that is America. le the America of today able to bear the con- 
sequences, thet is, able to resolve the contradictions arising from the 
crisie’?? America's need for the oil weapon gives 4 positive response to 
thie question. The increase in ofl prices means the withdrawal of $60 bil- 
lion of che capital which oll hes created in European economies. Elsewhere, 
we will describe the manner in which thie money returns to the indu trial 
economies, especially America. Here we will state that if we assess the 
effect of the price increases at $50 billion a year, its figure will be $i 
trillion in 20 years, leaving aside the diverse effects of this capital, 
and of course thet is 4 very great amount of capital, especially at a time 
when the excessively low production growth rate will cause prices to rise 
yet further and will turn the economic crisis into a severe political and 
social crisis. in the hands of the dominated economies, this money means 
the power to buy from dominant economies, and removing it from the produc- 
tion of industrial economies cannot be without an effect in these economies 
and in their orientations. 
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ita effect on the dominated economies, 48 described, ia to inetease the 
diletance between buying power and producing power and to bring the rate of 
inflation to ite maximum, As we have seen, it is the Coiling people of 

ail counteles, especially the dominated countries, who will pay the fine 
tribute of inflation, and paying thie tribute entalle apending of! revenues 
to attract the buying power which the induetrial countries themselves cre- 
ate, avoiding price increases, in two waye: by increasing imports and pay: 
ments, allocating en important part of ofl revenues to paying the difference 
in prices, and keeping the volume of the price increase artificially low, 
Thus, after «a cycle whose length le determined by the etructure of inter: 
national economic relations, the dominant economic sectors will succeed in 
attracting * ‘@ buying power.J6 In thie manner, the world will aseune a 
new form via the international division of labor, productive fleide which 
no longer are able to offer much of a return in the West will shift to 
other areas which can have a maximum of profit and the subject of return 
on capital will cause the apportionment of capital throughout the world in 
a manner which will make the accelerated flow of accumulation necessary. 


However, the ceieie will aleo further div rc the orientation of capital in 
veatment in the tnduetrial economies, as America and the multinational cor- 
porations whose homeland is America attain complete dominance, toward fields 
where the return on capital ie great, and that portion of production which 
ie either useless or harmful but will be able to attract the major part of 
buying power and yield enormous profite will become greater. The current 
crisis is the crisis of an absolute separation of America not only from the 
dominated countries but also from the industrial and nonindustrial count- 
ries. In other words, if America resolves tne contradictions in favor of 
its own interests ic will, by accumlating capital, technology and an ex- 
pert workforce become dominant over the industrial and nonindustrial count- 
ries both and will increase the degree of exploitation of these countries 
to ite own advantage. 


A subject which hase been improperly understood, and to which we will ad- 
dress ourselves here on this occasion, because of its importance in the 
constantly increasing role of capital, is that of the effect of scientific 
progress on the development of America's dominance and control. One group 
of people has thought that progress in science and technology is the de- 
termining, and most fundamental, factor in economic growth. Another group 
of people believes that it is not of determining importance.)’ A final 
group, drawing on a comparison between America's expenditures on scientif- 
ic research--which are 1.4 percent of that country's gross national pro- 
duct--and Italy for instance, which spends only 0.48 percent of its gross 
product on research of this kind but has a rate of economic growth higher 
than the growth rate of America's economy, say that scientific advancement 
is therefore not a determining factor. In previous sections we have made 
it clear that gross national product is a term without meaning and does 
not illwaetrate reality. Here we state that America--partly thanks to this 
technological advancement which in itself shows a constantly increasing 
‘equal it. between America and other countries, and to the manner of using 
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it, whieh te @ tector in the continued configurations of a society where 
the volume of capitel effictency tends to the maximum hee been able to 
attain Che most suitable relationships between labor and capital in vari 
ous economies, American capitel investments everywhere are directed into 
fielde where not only te Che return on capital higher but where capital 
creates the wherewithal for changes in Che ortlentations of economies in 
directions the dominant American economy wante, Through acientific pro- 
aress, the cycle of production as well a8 the time in which goods are 
transferred into capital becomes shorter and shorter and the dietance be: 
tween the price of raw materiale and the price of goode manufactured from 
them becomes greater. Now the share of the cost of craw materiale in the 
coset of @ unit produced has declined by 40 to 50 percent in comparison 
with 1939.38 This share will aleo be less in the future, for two reasons: 
one, in terme of quality, producte will be rising, and secondly the ef: 
fects of price increases on one another will cause the price of industri- 
ally manufactured products to change to @ greater proportion in comparison 
with the -rice of raw materials. For example, if the price of crude oi) 
increases from $3.50 to $7.50 « barrel, the buying power of « barrel of 
oil will not double, because ofl products prices will align themselves to 
new crude ofl prices in such a way that the exieting relationships between 
prices will not change and greater profite will revert to the companies, 
ae they in fact are doing. Aside from this, since oil functions in all 
economic sectors, a8 energy, @ traw material and capital, it increases buy- 
ing power and consumption more than and ahead of production and, as a@ re- 
sult, not only does it eliminate the effects of increases in the price of 
crude oil, it also decreases the buying power of the crude ofl. Only one 
year after the oil price increase, the buying power of crude oil dropped 
by 35 percent as a consequence of inflation. Therefore industries in 
which the cycle of production and sale of products is lengthy fell into 
precipitous decline and will have no choice but to perish unless moving 
them to other places guarantees a high yield, in which case they will have 
no choice but to go places where they will have a possibility of a profit- 
abie life. Thies is the new division of international labor. 


Finally, the relationship between capital, labor and the structure of the 
workforce in interrelated economies will change in such a manner that the 
dominated economies will have no way to escape from the relationship of 
dominance. In fact, with the emergence of the monopoly of “modern technol- 
ogy," competition in this sphere will also lose its meaning and the world 
will have no choice but to bow down before the orders of the superpowers. 
It i# on this account that the subject of scientific progress, or in gore 
apt words the subject of cultural independence--cthat is, the struggle to 
escape from this worst form of dominance--ie like economic independence 
the most pressing and basic subject of our era. Unfortunately, such dis- 
ruptions have been created in the thinking and minds of dominated people 
in the process of cultural dominance that the dominated are most afraid to 
see themselves in the mirror of reality. 
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Auain, Ofl hee @ determining Fo.Le @8 Capital ceeause Of ite usiimited and 
Lafinite power in bringing @00ut af abbreviation in the eyele of preduction 
and the Craneformation of goods inte capita... in the era of crieie, where 
the subject of time in providing capital plays « determining role in chang- 
ing international economic relations and aleo in orlenting socteal Cranetor: 
mations, in en era in whieh the Western economies are doomed to grow rapid- 
ly lest destructive inflation cause their demise--in an era when paramount~ 
cy La production growth hes attained eabeolute importance not only in draw- 
ing buying power and consequently preserving existing social systems but 
also in economic combat on che international scene)?--if this capital be- 
comes avellable to it, America will of course not only be successful in te 
solving contradictions in favor of ite own interests but will also be 
evccessful in basing — new ere of Laternational relations in accordance 
with tte absolute dominance over the world, 


However, the cole of oil ae capital is not restricted to these magnificent 
effects and determining influences. In fact, as we have seen, ofl exempts 
the Western economies from huge capital investwents in energy production. 
We have estimated the volume of this capit . investment in accordance with 
figures which the Westerners Chemselves have published. We have seen that 
these investments would be (0 times greater than the gross national product 
of Weetern Burope and America combined--investment of which the Weet ie 
totally incapable and Lacking. The industrial countries want to provide 
the capital necessary to produce atomic energy in the next 20 years by turn- 
ing O11 into capital. What price should we assign to ofl to turn ofl into 
capital and exempt the Weet from investing capital in energy, with such 
great investments and at what volume should we assess oil's effect on che 
growth of the industrial economies’ 


To anewer thie question,in accordance with the study which has been made, 
one has no choice but to anewer three questions which are raised at the be- 
ginning of the diecussion on “deception in prices.” 


i. le the increase in »cices real or not? © date and explanation and 
analyele of facts show clearly that it is not. 


2. Ie the ratio of the prices paid to the oil-rich countries to che reven- 
ves of the industrial countries from oil changing or not? The analysis of 
oil's role in economies proves first that money in the possession of oil 
countries is purchasing power end a factor in consumption and that in the 
possession of the West it ie capital and a factor in production. These 

two are not of the same kind that they can be compared. In reality the 
latter ie indirect taxes which are taken from consumers on behalf of the 
multinational corporations. Secondly, with the passage of a brief period, 
these ratios will come into conflict. The accelerating increase in prices 
of industrial goods and American pressure“! will abbreviate this period. 


3. Ie the nature of prices causing radical changes to occur in relations 
between the oil-rich countries and the dominant industrial countries’? The 








description and analyele of the role of oll a8 energy, a6 a faw material, 
and a6 capital have made it clear chat these relations will be consolidated 
to the detriment of Che dominated and to the advantage of the basic center 
of power in the context of exieting relations, in epite of the price 
increases. 


Under these conditions, if the economic yleid of ofl in ite three capaci- 
ties energy, taw material and capital (capital which creates and capital 
which te veed in other fields because of] existe in the place of energy pro- 
duction)--ie# assumed to be at least 20 percent of the gross product of in- 
dustrial countries, te it adequate for use to say that that wae $420 billion 
in 1970° That the price of ofl must be calculated on thie basis and chat 
we should gay, Mr Weet, rather than have your governments receive 50 to 60 
percent of the price of oil products ae taxes, allow ue to give you oil for 
free, and, in place of that, since we are the owners of the oil and are de- 
priving ourselves of everything and guaranteeing your existence (and, more 
than that, your economic growth) by giving it away, let ue collect 50 per- 
cent of the taxes’ No, that is not adequate. If, in 1970, and the yeare 
before and after chat, we had received what was produced in the industrial 
economies in terme of ofl, and the effects of ofl on the production of the 
industrial economies (which their countries now receive in the form of 
taxes), and the relationship was the same as that which existe now, we 
would have lost more. No, the iesue is not one of price--it is an issue of 
relationships which must be radically changed. Until the relationships are 
changed, money will be taken from us the way it has been up to now and 
ecill ie, up to the last nickel, and that will be put to use, a8 has been 
explained, to the detriment of our existence and toward our total depriva- 
tion. Unfortunately, if an economic solution ie conceived for Europe and 
other places but no economic solution exists for us, the solution which 
remains, and which will aleo be lost if we do not move quickly--'' tomorrow 
will be very late”--ie the political one. 
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lL. These revolutions consist of: 1. The discovery of fire. 2. The 
energy and consumption of agricultural products as food, or the invention 
of agriculture. 3. The emelting of iron. 4. Gunpowler. 5. Steam and 
oll energy. 6. Oil. 7. The atom. See Louis Puiseux, "L'Emergie et le 
Desarrol Post-Induetrial," Chapter Four, pp 109-131. 


2. Figures in the first two columns from Angus Maddison, ‘Economic Growth 
in the West,” London, 1964. Figures in Column Three have been drawn from 
the bulletin "Comptes Nationaux de 1'ODCE," and in Column Four from "ODCE: 
Perspectives Economiques," pp 11, 12. See also the following book, which 
is of the same view: Jean Fourastie, “Le Grand Espoir du XXe Siecle,” 
IDBES, Paris, firet quarter 1979 /sic/ pp 95-102; Michel Grenom, "Ce Monde 
Affame d'Energie," Paris, 1973, p 198. 
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}, Fremont Felix, “World Markets of Tomorrow, 19/2," p 139, Harper and 
Row Publishers, 19/72 


4. Op cit., pp 132-3 


5. “The Mechaniemse of Stunted Growth," Cranaiation by Abol Hasan Banisadr, 
p Lis, 


6. “Ce Monde Affame d'Energie," p 14s, 


/, Figures in Tables Five through Bight have been quoted from the follow 
ing books. When we compare them with Table Four, we see that the capital 
for a major portion of the automobiles manufactured outside America is ‘rom 
America iteelf. Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber, ‘Le Defi Americain,'” Paris, 
1969, p 91; Claude Julien, "L'Bmpire Americain,” Parie 1967, pp 222 223. 


5. Translation of Ivan [llich, "Retooling Society," in NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR, 
issue 409, Ll September 1972; Simon de Beauvole, "Lee Belles Images," Paris. 


9. Fanon, “The Wretched of the Earth,’ Conclusion, Persian translation, 
ENTESHARAT-E MOSADDEQ, January 1969. 


lO. L. B. Johneon, "L'Avenir des gtats," Editions R. Laffont, Paris, 1969, 
p il. 


Ll. Quoted by the book by J. Attalie, M. Guillaume, " ‘Anti-Economique," 
p 119. 


12. Annual Statistical Bulletin of the United Nations, 1970. 


13. NEWSWEEK has published the secret American report according to which 
the most important American weapon for subordinating others is the weapon 
of wheat. See also LE MONDE DIPLOMATIQUE, September 1975, and the news 
bulletin translating tiac. 


14. In addition to what is mentioned in the text, TEHRAN ECONOMIST pub- 
lished a report on the World Food Conference in Rome in its special 21 
March 1975 issue. This report stated that 460 million people are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition at the present time and that in 1985 the grain short- 
age will reach 85 million tons. This shortage could reach 170 to 180 mil- 
lion tons. Compare with CIA report. 


15 and 16. “World Markets of Tomorrow," p 171. 
17. “Plan et Prospectives," pp 23-32. 
18. OECD, "The Chemical Industry 1972-73," pp 15-18. 


19. Regarding the falsifications which the Westerners make in these com- 
putations, See Jean Boudrillard, “La Societe de Consommation," Paris, 














thitd quarter 19/4, pp 45°49, Regarding Che reality concealed in that, 
see Chapter Two, FP. Viellle and A. Banieadr, “Petrole et Violence,” Paris 
L974, 


20. Over Che long Cerm Chie contrived, unnatural removal of crope trom the 
land will @ehorten the life of agricultural soile, However, when capital 
ie accumulated, in governmental or private form, it no longer pays heed to 
theee conelideracione but must increase iceelf qualitatively and quantite- 
tively. 





2i. Jean Marie Chevalier, "Le Nouveau Enjeu Petrolier," 1974, pp 140-41, 
22. OBCD, "Etudes Economiques," July: France, pp 74-76. 

23. Op cit., Germany, p 85. 

24. Op cit., Netherlands, p 5/7. 

25. Op cit., Sweden, p 52. 

26. Op cit., United States, p 49. 


27. Central Bank, “Annual Report,” p 152, and Budget Law book, p 19. The 
growth for 1972 in the non-governmental sector was calculated in fixed 
1959-60 prices. 


28. Paul Vieille, "Dynamique Economique et Sociale de L'Arabte perro 
p st and eis Accounte of Saudi Arabia, 1386-87 . “'*.° . 


L . . 


29. Op cit. in source 26, pp 20, 37. 
30. Op cit. in source 23, pp 33-36. 
jl. Pierre Jalee, "L'Imperialisme en 1970," pp 96-98, Maspero. 


32. Regarding the increasing role of consumption relative to production in 
the accumulation of capital and maximization of profit, see the journal 
CRITIQUE DE L'ECONOMIE POLITIQUE, "Inflation," September-December 1970, 

pp 65-67. 


33. On this matter people of different ideological outlooks are agreed, al- 
though in our view people with Marxist views, and others, ignore many is 
sues such as the manner whereby inflation progresses, the role of determin- 
ing the future in advance and consuming resources in advance, and its possi- 
bilities in the growth of capital and power. 
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i+. See Part Two, Chapter tw 


15, Le hee not been ou: Lention hers aa | me (hat of Attalle or Samir 
Amin, CoO investigate whether capiteailem ia er Vite toe contradiction on 
behalf of America or Burope. Aithough Cre orlentation of relations among 


induetrial and nonindustrial societies Le viewed from Che perepective of 
industrial society, the proposed solution la the correct one whieh the 
Tunteten House Manifesto propounded. Our subject io Cote taveetigation te 
to arrive at @ solution to the contradictions which will be benefictal to 
the dominated. Regarding thie research, see Samir Amin, Alexandre Paire, 
Mahmood Hossein, Gostave Maseiah, “La Crise de i‘ leperialleme,” Ed Minuit, 
Paris 1875, pp 10-45, Regarding Part One, Jacques Actali, “La Parole et 
L'Oucil," P.U.F,, Partie 1975, 


36. The managing director of the Lranian Pian Orcanleation, in @ conversa- 
tion with TIME, promises that [ran's increased cevenues would be absorbed 
within a maximum of 3} yeare and Chat lran ©» \¢ again proceed to borrow 
from the capitel markets of the industrial countcles. (TIME, 4 November 
1974.) However, it did not take 3 years: on 25 Oetober 1976, the Shah 
said that "We will not be burning ofl mor.y any more. The Lrantan budget 
hae a deficit of more than 5) biclion. (KEYHAN, 25 October 1976.) 


37. Pierre Jallee, "L'Imperialisme en 1970," Chapter 5, pp 103-112. The 
author of the book subjected both viewpoints to examination; he himself is 
a partisan of the latter. However, the work of both groups is that of form- 
ing models. 


38. P 102 of Persian translation of ‘Mechanisms of Stunted Growth.” 

39. See in particular Sections 4 and 5, “La Parole et 1'Outil.” 

40. Regarding the effects . advance purchases on consumption, there appar- 
ently is no difference between Western economists on the right and left. 


In addition to the previous source, see Francois Perroux, Jean Denizet, 
Henri Bourguinat, “Inflation, Dollar, Zurodollar," Paris 1971, pp 45-52. 


41. The Shah, in his interview with LE MONDE's correspondent, says that the 
price of the ships which America sold to Iran has tripled since the time 
they were ordered and that the government of [ran reduced the ofl price 
(which hed increased 10 percent) so that the Consortium would produce more. 
Translation of this interview wae carried in KEYHAN (Airmail), 15 March 1976. 











Part Two: Deception in O11 Prices and the Transfer Movement of 01) 
Revenues 


Ae wae mentioned in the Introduction, the discussion in this part will con 
cern O11 prices and Che tranefer movement of of] revenues. 


In Chapter One, an effort will be made to remove the totelly fraudulent 
Curtain of prices #0 Chat the facts behind it may be ascertained as Chey 
are, within Che limite, of course, of information and capabilities. In 
reality, the ecte of deception bearing on the Lesue of of] prices, which 
are aimed at ,eeping attention from being given to the role of ofl in vari- 
ous economies, are numerous and diverse. It will be our endeavor to clar- 
ify the role of ofl prices in plundering the sources of the country's 
wealth and to subject the functions they perform in our economy and the 
dominant economies to understanding. 


Since this study would be incomplete without a study of the transfer move- 
ment cf ofl revenues, we will engage in this etudy in Chapter Two of this 
section, #o that the role of the political factor, among other factors in 
economic relations, will be identified as it ought to be. 


[It ie appropriate to mention the point that the research contained in these 
two chapters has previously been published, with the difference that we 


have made it more complete in the present text by adding new information 
and the necessary details. 


Chapter One: Deception in Oil Prices 


The monopoly over the mass media and the media's power to act has enabled 
the monopoly holders of economic and political power to divert the atten- 
tion of those who are being plundered from the real issues and the nature 
of the Lesues whenever they can and sometimes even to instill peace of 
mind in them. After prices were determined within the limits of America’s 
economic strategy’, the fable of prices was then used, more than it had 
been previously, as a weapon to divert public opinion in the countries 
which are being plundered from paying attention to the issues and their 
true nature. Por this reason we will subject a few basic aspects of the 
price issue to discussion in two sections. 


Section One: Increases in Prices and the True State of Prices 


To understand the real volume of the crude oil price increases, one can 
draw upon a group of comparisons: 


A comparison of the exchange rates between oil and industrial products; 


A comparison of the course of oil prices and the decline in the value of 
money; 


A comparison of the course of oil prices and the prices of substituted 
materials. 
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In thie comparison, eince ofl te «4 product whieh het several functions and 
le ueed in various industrial fie.de, both ae energy and 48 4 Taw material: 
and aince there is no substitute for it in certain fleide-- one must com 
pare the course of its prices with the course of the prices of many mater 
lale and aleo give ic a coefficient of importance in view of the broad 
powers which ofl confers on the induetriel economies, 


A comparieon between the course of ofl prices and the value added in in: 
dustrial economies entails two considerations, firet, the tranefer to the 
induetrial countries of that portion of workforce wages which are not paid 
out in the ofl-rich countries (in other words, the difference between the 
wages of ofl industry workere transferred to the industrial economies in 
the form of cheap ofl in spite of equal working conditions in the oll-rich 
and industriel countries, which ie blatant robbery), and second, oil's par 
ticipation in the added value of the complex of productive activities in 
the industrial economies. In reality, the tranefer of ofl from oll-ric. 
countries te at the same time the tranefer of potentials for economic ac- 
tivity to Western economies. The effects of this transfer of potentials 
on increasing yield and consequently on value added and national product 
growth become apparent. The simple suomary of this comparison Co compare 
the course of the oil price with the volume of the increase in the growth 
of national product, especially the volume of industrial growth in indus 
trial countries. These comparisons will enable us to compare the + 4. 
volume of the increase which ofl prices ought to have undergone even with- 
in the limite of current relations with the actual volume of price increases, 
and to evaluate the extent of the pillage, so that we may become aware of 
the qualitative and quantitative extent of the acts of deception. 


Before proceeding with these comparisons, let us first deal with the rules 
determining the prices of oil products from World War Two to today so that 
the readers may follow the current investigation with a mind fully aware 
of the course of affairs. 


Subsection One: Why O11 Piices Were Declining |? to 1970 


In view of oil's determining role in the general competition for control of 
the world, America entered into competition with Europe, especially with 
Britain, prior to World War Two. In the year directly following the war, 
when the renovation of the economic life of capitalist Europe was of 
crucial importance in the future of capitalism, cheap, abunda.t ofl was of 
utmost importance. Therefore the production of oil was subordinate to the 
expectations of the renovation of the economic structure of Evrope and the 
growth of the capitalist economy and, in terms of price, was subordinate 

to the political-economic strategy of America.2 The Economic Cooperation 
Administration, which America established in 1948, lowered and fixed the 
prices of oi1.3 Thus, determination of the price of ofl was always the ob- 
ject of political decisions, and, in order that an economic vehicle could 
be fitted for it, the structure had perforce to be based on unlimited pro- 
duction. The explanation is that oil prices were considered to be sub- 
ordinate to the “law of supply and demand."' Since supply was always sur- 
plus co demand, prices perforce should have dropped and, as we will see, 
they did drop. However, oil is not like agricultural or even industrial 
products which become spoiled or obsolete and are not consumed if they are 
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not supplied to the market and sold in time; ofl ta not a material whose 
production volume cannot be regulated and produced in accordance with con 
sumption, in production, a@ weil, because ofl monopolies existed, it was 
not possible to envision @ competition which would cause oil to be produced 
and supplied in excess of demand, a6 4 consequence of competition, The con- 
stant maintenance of supply above demand wre Che resuit of @ political de- 
cletlon which complied with two basic needs of the dominant economy among 
othere: 


Avoiding repetition of the “Mosaddeq experience’ and nationalisation of 
oLl in the true sense of the word, by maintaining « fear of of! sales 
deprivat'on and by having Che nationalized ofl cemain without buyers, 


Having a oxcuse for setting the ofl price within the limite of political 
and economic power expectations throughout the world. 


in light of the fact that ofl production was unlimited, economic plans were 
drawn up and carried out. Economic forecastera imagined that the decade 
1970-80 would be one in which of1 would become cheaper and more abundant, 
in view of oil reserves and o11 production growth volume, “ 


Subsection Two. ch Obl Price Increase Weapon 


However, after Johnson « Kennedy's efforts to preserve the dollar as the 
dominant currency and to «intain America's trade baiance had yielded no 
results and Europe, 1. OeGaulle's words, had demanded that the dollar--the 
dollars in the Europeans’ possession--be converted into gold, America had 
no choice but to turn toward oil and decided to resolve its economic prob- 
lems by having full control over oil prices. In fact, the difference in 
oil production costs between America and che Middle East had become excess- 
ive in this area: 


Table m= Per-well Production and Average Costs of Producing One Barrel 
of Oil 


A. Annual Output per O11 Well in 1968, in Tons 





Country Tons Per Year 
America 850 
Indonesia 12,400 
Venezuela 15,050 
Ruseiae 4,950 
Libya 149,250 
Kuwait 233,250 
Iran 591,900 


B. Average Cost of Producing One Barrel of O11, 1970 


Country Cents 
America 150 
Indonesia 80 
Russia 70-80 
Venezuela 60 
Algeria 40-80 
Libya L5 
Middle East 10 
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Thue the welle with che loweet y.eld are those in America and the most pro 
bifie ones ate Chose of iran; toe most costly wells are chose in America 
and the least costly are those in Iran and the Middle Baac. The coat of 
producing @ barrel in America wae 15 cimes greater than in che Middle East 
and about 25 times greater than chat of producing of] in Iran, The differ: 
ence in oll costes resulting from the difference in production coste (of of: 
produced {n the member estates of OPEC), which goes completely into the 
pockets of the Weet, chat ie, che ofl companies, came to about $227 billion 
over 20 years (1953-73).° This made capital investment in energy resources 
exiecing in America impossible and threatened the capital investments which 
had been made in thie sector with oblivion. In addition to that, the of| 
molopolies aiso intended to acquire @ monopoly over other sources of energy-- 
coal and the atom, The difference in production costs caused American pro- 
ducts to be ‘costlier chan European products and to be unable to complete 
with them in the future, since production costs in Europe and Japan wer” 
lower, because of the cheapness of ofl and the decline in the value of the 
dollar relative to European money, which caused the Europeans to pay less 
for the oll they bought with dollars. All these constraints dictated that 
oil prices increase to the limite American strategy demanded. 


In spite of monetary measures, the official decline in the value of the dol- 
lar, and the increase in the value of competing currencies, the value of 
the dollar was still rapidly declining up to the October 1973 War. The 
position of the dollar was greatly endangered because of the constant and 
unremitting increase in the American balance of payments deficit. In real- 
ity, the deficit position of America's trade balance in the past, present 
and fucure (an assesement made before the ofl crisis took place) was as 
follows: 


In the years directly following the war, that is, 1946-9, America had a 
balance of payments surplus of $27.4 billion, in spite of $21.3 billion in 
loans and aid to the countries of the world. However, starting in 1950, 
when Europe and Japan were able to enter into competition in world markets 
and America capital exports gained broad dimensions, and to 1957, America's 
balance of payments had a deficit of a bit more than $1 billion a year, or 
a total of a little more than $8 billion. In 1958, the annual deficit sud- 
denly tripled and reached $3 billion; by 1965, more than $15 billion were 
added to the previous deficit and the total American balance of payments 
deficit at the beginning of 1966 came to more than $26 billion. 


In addition to long-term indebtedress, short-term debts, which in 1959 had 
been only $9.1 billion, rose to $29.1 billion in 1965. Starting then, as a 
result of America's indebtedness to the rest of the world (especially Europe 
and Japan) and the expansion of the war in Vietnam, the creditor nations de- 
cided to convert their dollars to gold, the status of the dollar was shaken, 
and the statue of the dollar became more badly shaken with every year.’ 


America's gold reserves, which came to $21.8 billion in 1955, had declined 
by 1968 to $10.8 billion, while the dollars in the possession of the rest 

of the world had risen to $31.5 billion, or more than three times America's 
gold reserves. From then on the situation became more serious every year: 
at the end of 1971 America’s total deficit was $67.2 billion; in 1972 alone, 
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the budget deficit wae $8.4 billion, Let te predicted that the improvement 
in the budget in 19/5 will be temporary and that che budget deficic will 
increase in the 1970-40 decade,® America's net balance of payments deficit, 
juet in terme of of] (in Che previous of! prices), will com to $9 billion 


in 1960 and to $30 billion in 1965 (again, in previous prices); in 1940" 
America's balance of payments deficic will come to $50 billion, 


In euch dangerous conditions, America had no choice but to Cake measures 
which would valee the ecredite of the rest of the world and establieh it as 
the dominant power. Therefore it embarked on acte of economic aggression 
in all Clelde: it devalued ite own money and compelled competing currencies 
to be revaelued Chrough political and economic preseure. Thie palliative 
could not remedy the endemic disease. it had no choice but to proceed to 
increase the prices of products which were under ite monopoly control. The 
prices of agriculture! products which the dominant countries produce have 
alwaye been and are hig than the prices of the same products produced by 
the dominated countries.'! Since 1968, all prices begen increasing rapidly 
and of couree the gzeducte in America's possession sometimes increased as 
mech ae threefold, |? 


Between 1969 and 1971, while the prices of the products of the dominated 
countries were coming down, or increased only slightly, the prices of pro- 
ducts like suger, meat and wheat increased 21 to 25 percent in 1971. 
Egyptian cotton decreased in price relative to 1970. However, the overall 
price of cotton (whose production ie essentially under America's control) 
increased. In short, the price of industrial and agricultural products 
produced in America and the sapyoceces countries increased two to three 
times in comparison with 1954. 


However, these measures were not adequate for the objective and the ofl 
price weapon had to be employed. 


in spite of the increase in production, although the oil price should have 
dropped in accordance wi the well known law of supply and demand, America 
protected the price increases at an economic strategic level, since the de- 
termination of the price level has always been, and is, «a matter of polit. 
ical decisions. As we have pointed out, whet te amazing here is thet some 
Evropean forecasters were predicting that the price of ofl products would 
drop without attention to thie fact. However, re was correctly predicted, 
"Oll prices are a destructive weapon and whatever power acquires the capac- 
ity to determine them will easily be abie not only to drive competing 
economies off the world commercial stage but also to fragment and vanquish 
them."14 This is what happened . America, through price increases within 
the limite of its economic strategy, consolidated ite setetue as the dominant 
power by taking from the pockets of Europe, Japan and the rest of the world. 


Here we will raise and anewer two questions. First, did the ofl prices 
rise in an unjust manner and increase only because of America's decision’ 
The anewer is that the ofl prices not only did not rise in an unjust manner 
but as we will see did not even increase to match the decline in the value 
of money. That is, in terme of buying power, « barrel of ofl today still 
has lees buying power than « barrel of ofl in 1971. Therefore, the oii- 
rich countries rightfully demanded that of1 prices rise but even though the 
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prices had been kept artificially low they were brought down even further 
in 1900 and GPEC, despite all ite efforts, was not able to inerease the of) 
price by one penny until 1970, that te, until « serious contradiction in 
lntereste between America and Europe made « price increase possible. There- 
fore, inereasing ofl prices required the removal of political barriers and 
required shelter in che form of contradictions in interests between America 
and Russia on the one hand and Burope on the other. 


The second question .#: in the event ofl producte prices had to rise, why 
are the oil-rich countries, including Iran, which have “benefited” from the 
above contradiction, the object of criticiem’ The anewer lies in the Limite 
to which the contradiction te being resolved, and to the benefit of which 
power. The existence of countries Like Iran, Saudi Arabia and the Peretan 
Gulf Bmireates hae meant that the ofl-rich countries cannot resolve these 
contradictions in favor of the legitimate interests of the oil estates. 
Through their games in GPEC (Saudi Arabia ie the proponent of « minimum in- 
crease and Iran of « “reasonable increase"), the regimes of Saudi Arabia 
and Iran etalled the movement favoring price increases beyond the economic 
eLrategy of America; one of the greatest opportunities to have befallen the 
people of our countries in history is on the verge of being lost because of 
the blatant treason of these regimes. The chance for freedom from American 
dominance by exploitation of existing contradictions is close to being lost 
while America acquires more absolute power. In the black future, people 
will say that the 1973 coup d'etat against the opportunity which was open 
to the nations of che region was many times more treasonous than the 1953 
coup d'etat. 


To ascertain the real price increase situation, we will engage in the com- 
parisons to which we referred at the beginning of this section, in « manner 
whereby in the subsequent subsection we will compare the prices of oil pro- 
ducts with the rate of inflation and the price of other goods. The prices 
of energy derived from other materials (other than ofl) will be discussed 
and compared in Section Two of this chapter. 


Subsection Three: Comparison of O11 Products Prices With the Inflation 
Rate and the Exchange Rate Between O11 and Industrial Products, 1950-1974 


Piret we will point out that not only have ofl prices been dropping in com- 
parison with the prices of Western industrial products--the OPEC ofl export 
index even dropped every year, relative to the previous year, until 1970. 
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The following Cable will iteelf explain thie point: 


Table Two: Comparison etween the Evolution of the Aperioi Producte 
Price Index and ‘hat of the O11 Price (10061958 Index) 


1958 1962 1965 1966 1968 1970 


Induetrial products exported L00 LiL 4 6128606« «61396004? 18 
by induetrial countries 


OLl exported by OPEC 100 86 92 92 97 = 100 


Following Che increase in the price of gasoline and other ofl producte, 
the newspaper LE MONDE wrote!®; ‘In spite of this increase in prices, gas- 
Cline te etill cheaper than it was in 1957, in view of the decrease in the 
velue of money!" Thie ie « correct statement. The fact ie that in spite 
of the increase in of] products, prices are still much lower than they were 
in 19467. Im reality, the price of Persian Gulf area crude ofl] alone was in 
constant decline, relying on the rule of the rate of production, between 
1946 and che end of 1969. The following table shows the courses of prices 
in practice and the course prices would have followed had their buying 
power remained more or less etable through increases in the price of oil. 
Im thie table, the annual inflation rate in the industrial economies has 
been assumed to be just 3 percent up to 1968 and since then 6 percent 
(these two retes are the mini@um; the average rates in the industriel 
countries during this period were 4.5 and 7 percent respectively) ,!’ and 
the legitimate aspirations of GPEC that ofl products price increases 
should be reflected in the price of crude ofl have been assumed to tonal 

2 percent of the price of Middle Bastern crude of1.'8 All in all, the in- 
crease in the crude oil price has been postulated at 5 percent up to 1968 
and at 8 percent after that (half a percent below the OPEC estimate and 
the Geneva Agreement which eet the increase at 6.45 percent on account of 
inflation). Accordingly, we have calculated the minimum price which ought 
to have been paid to the oil-rich countries: 
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Table Three; Comparison of the Course of Prices)? 


Year Couree of the Price Course of the Price Difference Between 
of a Barrel of Oil in of O11 in the Event the Price Paid and 
Practice, U.8.Dol- It Had Increased in Minimum Price Which 











Larelé Keeping with the In- Should Have Been Paid 
flation Rate eS 
1944-45 1.05 - * 
1946 1.20 * 
1947 2.22 2.22 oe 
1948 2.03 2.33 0.30 
1949 1.88 2.45 0.57 
1950 1.75 2.57 0.82 
1951 1.75 2.70 0.95 
1952 1.75 2.83 1.08 
1953 1.75 2.87 1.22 Lsic] 
1954 1.88 3.12 1.26 
1955 1.88 3.27 1.39 
1956 1.88 3.43 1.55 
1957 2.06 3.60 1. 54 
1958 2.06 3.78 1.93 pete, 
1959 1.85 3.97 2.18 | sic 
1960 1.79 4.17 2.38 
1961 1.79 4.38 2.59 
1962 1.79 4.60 2.61 /sic/ 
1963 1.79 4.83 3.04 
1964 1.79 5.07 3.28 
1965 1.79 5.32 3.53 
1966 1.79 5.75 3.86 Lsic) 
1967 1.79 6.21 4.42 
1968 1.79 6.71 4.92 
1969 1.79 7.25 4.46 [sic] 
1970 1.72 7.83 6.11 
1971 2.28 8.46 6.18 
1972 2.47 9.14 6.67 
197320 3.75 9.87 6.17 Lsic] 
197420 7.50 10. 66 3.16 


Comparing the prices which the plunderers of the oil have paid to ite own- 
ere with the price used in accordance with the simplest and most prevalent 
method for accounting increases in prices and wages in capitalist economies, 
at the lowest rates of inflation--concerning the most important of products, 
which has no substitute or equivalent, what is sore--will show one thous- 
andth of the plunder of the oil-rich countries. In order to illuminate 

the volume of this bletent theft, we have aultiplied out the volume of an 
nual production in the Middle Bast by the amount of the oil price which 
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wae not paid to the people of ite countries because of the dominant powers’ 
reckless production and political decisions in the following table, and 
have calculated the totel volume of the theft; 


Table Four; Volume of Production and Price Which Was Not Paid?! 





Year Volume or Production in the Price Not Paid (in Millions 
Middle East, in Millions of of Dollars) 
Barrele per Year — a i 

1948 416 124.8 

1949 511 292 

1950 638 524 

1951 670 630 

1952 757 820 

1953 895 1,080 

1954 1,000 1,240 

1955 1,185 1,648 

1956 1,250 1,940 

1957 1,285 1, 980 

1958 1,560 3, 100 

1959 1,805 3, 940 

1960 1, 900 4,520 

1961 2,060 5, 340 

1962 2,210 5,770 

1963 2,430 7,310 

1964 2,710 8, 900 

1965 3,044.2 10,750 

1966 3,396.5 13, 100 

1967 3,635.5 16 ,000 

1968 4,109 22,000 

1969 4,510 21,000 

1970 5,200 31,800 

1971 5,900 36 , 400 

1972 6, 500 43,400 

Total §8,077.2| sic, 243,593 sic) 


Thus, between 1948 and the end of 1972, the industrial countries just as a 
result of inflation blatantly stole $243.6. sic] billion of the oil-rich count 
ries’ capiteal--that is, even by their own reckoning, paid for only one- 

third of the ofl they removed, not paying one cent for the other two-thirds 
of it. In the 1940-70 period, when the posted price of oil was constantly 
declining, the dollar lost 70 percent of ite purchasing power.22 This is 

the role of inflation in the pillage by the dominated peoples and classes! 

As will be stated, thie is just one-tenth of one percent of the theft. 


We repeat that oil is a commodity without substitute and is absolutely 
without parallel: ofl as energy still has no substitute. In addition, 
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there is no other product trom which #60 many Syproducte can be derived and 
which participates ae 4 taw material in ali production activities, Such 
a commodity ought at least to have had a fixed purchasing power-~that ie a 
barrel of ofl should have the buying power it had in 1947 in 19746 ae well, 
However, in practice, the oll-rich countries had no choice but to triple 
their production in order to mai; tain the buying power of ofl, Thie ie 
the nature of the mechaniem of ofl resource pillage. Inflation compele the 
countries possessing raw materials to compensate for the drop in the buy- 
ing power of the money they receive in payment for the raw material by in- 
creasing production, What ie amazing here ie that at the same time the 
price of crude oil was dropping through both che official price drop and 
the decline in the value of the currency, the ofl products produced in in 
dustrial councetee were rising! (Of course the increase in the value of 
producte ueed ae energy did not increase.) 


Thus LB MONDE's statement turns out to be correct; in spite of the increase 
in prices in the current Christian year, the price of gasoline is still 
less than it wae in 1957. The increase in prices at the etart of 1974, 
under an inflation of 10 pervent, will lose ite effect and the gap between 
the posted price of crude oil and ite rea. price will become at least $4 
to $5. In other words, the West, by playing with prices, will continue 
the theft at the same volume as before--the same wine, the same bottle. 
(Mr Jamshid Amuzegar, in an interview he held in Algiers, stated "As a re- 
sult of inflation and the drop in the value of the dollar, the buying pow- 
er of oil revenues has declined by 33 percent and OPEC's measures have com- 
peneated for only 10 percent of it! What will happen if they raise the 
price of gold four times over, as they are thinking of doing’") 


If we want to assess the volume of the theft and use the price of gold as 
a criterion, in accordance with the course of the gold price, we will go 
out of our minds. Every ounce of gold, which had a value of $35 according 
to the official rate, is today worth $168--that is, about five times the 
official rate. The importance of gold once lay in the fact that one could 
substitute it for dolle~s, but the deficit in the balance of paymente of 
America and other countries brought matters to the point where drops in 
the value of paper money had become a means for raising other countries’ 
claims on America.23 Oil production at ite current level and compensation 
for that in paper money means giving away « commodity whose value constant- 
ly increases and receiving paper money whose velue is declining every day. 
It is juet the dominated people who submit to this “deal” and are surrend- 
ering to it. Again, the West has decided to quadruple the price of gold; 
what then will the price paid for oil be? 


When we calculate the buying power of oil in connection with the prices 

of that group of industrial and agricultural products and services which 
oil-rich countries are importing, we see that the extent of the theft which 
the industrial countries are carrying out just by playing with prices is 
much greater than that which previous calculations showed. In reality, the 
industrial countries sell by force as much as they can, and they sell 
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expensive producte (weapons of war, automobiles and luxury goods). In or- 
der to make sense of the volume of the decline in the buying power of oil 

in comparison with imports, we will carry out « simple unblemished measure- 
went of the volume of Iran's imports and the volume of ite ofl production: 


Between 1960 and 1970, the volume of Iran's importe increased 2.15 times24 
and the volume of of] output quadrupled. In 1960, ofl revenues amounted to 
53.5 percent of current payments, that is, we paid for importe and services 
with ofl. In other words, if we wanted to pay in 1960 for all our importe 
by selling ofl, we would have had to produce 90 million tone of ofl; if we 
were to pay for all our importe in 1970 by selling ofl we would have had 

to produce 400 million tons of oil--that ie, 4.4 times more. However, had 
oll retained the buying power it had in 1960, in exchange for the 2.15- 
fold increase in the volume of imports, production would have had to total 
a maximum of 193.5 million tone in 1970, in the event we wanted to pay the 
price for all imports by selling ofl. Again, people claim that importe are 
not completed goods but primary materials and intermediate and capital 
goods, that is, that their price is at least 20 percent below the imports 
of 1960. In brief, in one decade, in 1970 ae compared with 1960, ofl lost 
55 percent of its buying power. When we realize that ready-made and as- 
sembled goods (intermediate goods) accounted for more than 63 percent of 
imports in 1970, and the price of these goods was at least 10 percent low- 
er than the price of the completed goods, we will see that the purchasing 
price of oil decreased by about 60 percent just in one decade. In this en- 
tire period the Shah's regime, instead of at least keeping the buying power 
of ofl stable, was iteelf a basic factor in preventing price increases; in- 
stead of increasing prices, the Shah made rapid increases in production his 
slogan, in the interests of his masters. 





Section Two: Comparison of the Value of Energy Obtained from O11 With That 
of Energy Obtained from Other Sources of Power 


In Section One of this study, we saw the role that inflation plays in 
plundering the dominated, how it resulte in the accumulation of wealth and 
capital, and how, because of the inflation of money the West does not pay 
for most of the oil it buys. The Shah, in agreement with American strategy, 
has recommended, and still insists, that the cost of producing oil be based 
on the criteria of coal and tar sands, or the cost of producing energy from 
other sources (the plan which Kissinger presented on 2 February 1975 to 
solve the energy crisis is exactly the same as that previously presented 

in the Shah's words: parity between the oil price and the cost of obtain- 
ing oil from other energy-producing sources). Since we have made inforn- 
ing the reader of basic information regarding the country's most important 
economic sector the object of our concern, we will here compare the prices 
of oil with those of “substitute materials.” 


The produccion of three types of substitute energy--atomic energy, solar 
energy and geothermal energy--has been the object of the industrial 
countries’ attention. In addition to these three types of energy, there 
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ie aleo talk of obtaining ofl from tar sands and of converting coal into 
of.. Here we will deal with possibilities for producing energy from the 
aiom, Che gun, subterranean heat, coal end sands and their production 
coste and problems, in turn. 


Subsection One: Atomic Energy 


Although atomic power plants are of different models and generate electric- 

ity by various methods, they all have one basis which is called the fuel 

cycle, This cycle begins with the mineral uranium and ends in the burial 

ground of atomic waste (after it ise burned out, uranium ie called atomic 

waste), where thie refuse is buried. In the existing method of generation, 

the whole danger trom the energy resulting from uranium consumption lie. 

in thie waste, This radioactive material is extremely dangerous and re- 

maine active, that is, radioactive, for a thousand years. It is not pos- 

sible to eliminate the danger of radiation from atomic waste unless this 

waste ie buried in very large salt mines. To indicate the gravity of the 
danger, one might point out that if Burope carried out its atomic energy 
generating program, within ite present limite, Burope would have 1,300 

cubic meters of this waste by 2000 and a salt mine 800 cubic kilometers in 

area would be needed to bury it!25 It must aleo be stated that emphasiz- 

ing the danger of atomic waste does not mean that the use of oil, and 

especially coal, ise without danger and has no effect on pollution of the 

atmosphere. 


What ie amazing here is that at the same time the peopie of America are in- 
tensely opposing construction of atomic power plants,2© and the people of 
Europe are demonstrating against atomic energy generation, the Shah is giv- 
ing Iranian oil to his masters at a trifling price and spending the reven- 
ues from it to buy plante (boilers) and train personnel to run them! His 
bayonets prevent anyone fr~s asking him whether it would not be better, 
instead of buying atomic power plantse--with the obvious dangers they en- 
tail for oure and coming generations--training personnel of thousands of 
people, and bearing the burdensome costs of constructing these plants, if 
we sold less oil, kept it for the future, and trained personnel for the 

oil industry. 


1. Cost of Producing Electricity From Uranium and Comparison of That With 
the Cost of Producing Electricity From Oil 


Electricity from Oil: 


lil 








Table Five: Breakdown of the Cost of Producing Electricity from Uranium 





Percent 
Uranium refining stage 30 
Cost of uranium 24 
Conversion of uranium to gas 3 
Creation of combustible material conm- 15 
posed of refined uranium coated 
with eteel 
Elimination of the danger of atomic 8 
waste 
Financial costs, assuming interest 20 
rates during period of plant op- 
eration are 10 percent on the 
average 
Total 100 


Of course it is possible that, of the above components, the price of uran- 
ium could face important changes and that, in view of limited reserves, uran- 
ium-rich countries could demand a high price for the mineral. In this 
case, although it has been said that the price of uranium is not very sig- 
nificant, the breakdown above could change. In accordance with current 


costes, in the light of the composition of the above breakdown, a kilowatt hour of 


electricity is generated for 3.83 cents, 0.76 cents of which are the costs 
of production and steel, 2.13 cents are depreciation and 0.94 cents are 
the costs of refining the uranium. If we compare the price of electricity 
produced from uranium with the price of a kilowatt-hour of electricity pro- 
duced from oil, we will see that the cost of a kilowatt of electricity pro- 
duced from oil was 1 cent, that is, less than one quarter the price of 
electricity obtained from uranium, 1 November 1973, when oil prices in- 
creased, and after 1 November was 1.6 cents, which still is 2.4 times less 
than the price of a kilowatt of electricity derived from uranium.2/7, 28 


2. Capital Investments Required 


According to the calculations which have been made, between $145 and $150 
dollare in capital in fixed prices must be invested to produce | kilowatt 
hour of electricity (in America in 1969 this capital investment increased 
to $202).29 If we want to estimate the volume of capital required, accord- 
ing to the atomic electricity generation programs which America and Europe 
are considering carrying out by 1990, we must state that at least $1.5 
trillion in capital will have to be invested in America and Europe. 


America intends to increase its atomic power generation to 145,000 mega- 
watte by 1980, 300,000 megawatts by 1985 and 500,000 megawatts by 1990. 
This volume of production will require about $700 billion in capital. If 
we assume that all of Europe will also make such capital investments, a 
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total capital of $1.5 trillion will be required, in view of a probable in- 
crease in realized costs over the predicted level.30 Thies, again, is on 
the assumption that oil will continue to flow to the West in this massive 
amount 25 yeare from now. Aside from the dangers of atomic energy genera- 
tion, ite high price relative to the cost of electricity generated from 
oil, and the time required to produce atomic energy (again, if the plante 
are smaller than a certain limit, their expenditures will be greater than 
their revenues), two big obstacles stand in the way of substituting the 
atom for oil: 


The firet obstacle ie that of enormous capital investments. In reality, 
if the flow of oil is cut, the West will have no choice but to acquire the 
bulk of the energy it now obtains from oil from other materials, which 
will require immense capital investments. According to predictions, world 
energy consumption will increase by 4.6 percent per year and energy con- 
sumption, in billions of tons of coal, will in various years amount toc 


Table Six: Energy Consumption in the World, in Billions of Tons of Coal! 


Year 1967 1980 1990 2000 
Volume of consumption 6.53 Li 17 25 


At the present time, 45 percent of the total energy consumed in the world 
is obtained from oil. If we convert the energy consumed into electricity, 
and assume that 45 percent of energy will come from oil every year, by 
1990 the following table shows the volume of the world's energy consump- 
tion in electricity (billion kilowatt hours). In column three we have 
rendered the energy obtained from oil into electricity. 


Year Predicted Energy Consumption Predicted Electricity Which Will 
in Electricity (Billions of Be Generated From Oil (Billions 
Kilowatt Hours) of Kilowatt Hours) 








— — —— — 


1975 25,500 11,500 
1976 26, 700 12,000 
1977 27,900 12,550 
1978 29,200 13,150 
1979 30,550 13,780 
1980 32,000 14,450 
1981 33,500 15,150 
1982 35,050 15,860 
1983 36, 700 16, 580 
1984 37, 900 17,050 
1985 39, 600 17,850 
1986 41,500 17,750 
1987 43,500 19,600 
1988 45,500 20 , 550 
1989 47,700 21,530 
1990 50 ,000 22,550 
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Now if we assume Chat starting in 1975 atomic energy will replace che 
energy derived from oil and chat atomic power plants will operate for 25 
yeare--chat is, that capital investment after 1975 will be made only to 
increase production--and if we assume that the volume of capital invest- 
mente, calculating depreciation and interest on the capital, will be $1.4 
trillion for every billion megawatts of electricity: 


Table Bight: Volume of Capital Investment Required To Obtain All Energy 
Consumption !rom the Atom in the Next 20 Years 


Year Production of the Necessary Volume of Capital Required, 
Energy, in Billion Kilowatt Billions of Dollars 
Houre of Blectricity 








1975 11,500 16, 100(/sic/ ) 
1976 500 700 
1977 550 770 
1978 600 840 
1979 630 882 
1980 670 938 
1981 700 980 
1982 710 994 
1983 720 1,008 
1984 750 1,050 
1985 800 1,120 
1986 850 1,190 
1987 900 1,260 
1988 950 1,330 
1989 980 1,372 
1990 1,020 1,428 
Total 20 , 830 31,962 


If we assume that the operating life of an atomic power plant is 25 years(*), 
the realized capital for a 25-year period must be calculated. (The life 

of an atomic power plant is 25 years. Thus, the life of the power plants 
purchased by Iran will end with the life of the oil wells. It is not clear 
what the purchase of American plants under a French cover will solve.) 

Here we have estimated total necessary capital investment, because although 
the period of depreciation is 25 years, it must be paid in advance. 


If thie calculation, which has been made in accordance with published 
data--not actual, confidential data--is free of error, the volume of cap- 
ital investment required to substitute energy from other non-oil sources 
for oil will be about 20 tives the gross national product of Western Europe 
and America. However, in tiese 15 years the most the West will pay for 
oil (not the income of the oil countries, but their revenues, those of the 
oil companies, and capital investments in oil combined) will total one- 
sixth the above amount. In other words, the flow of oil will result in 
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capital savings of at least $25 to $26 trillion, or 17 to 18 Cimes che 
total of all the gross national producte of the countries of Western Europe 
and America, in the next 15 years. When we realize that all the oil rev- 
enues are put Co use in the economies of the West and that thie capital, 
which ie saved, returns at least 10 percent of revenues per year to the 
West, and that ofl creates dozens of industrial fields in which it is used 
as a raw material, we will see why mattere bearing on oil are always con- 
fidenctial and why economic analyses are not allowed to explain the role of 
oil in the growth mechanics of the industrial economies. 


The second obstacle ie uranium reserves. In reality, one atomic power 
plant with « fixed water pressure system and a generating capacity of 
1,000 megawatts will need 4,500 tons of uranium in ite 25-year operatin, 


cycle,or 180 tons per year. Uranium Beserves of the non-communist coun- 
tries are as listed in the following table; 


Table Nine: World Uranium Reserves 
Nation Resources Which May Be Annual Production 


Produced for $10 Per V lume, in Tons 
Ton, in Tons 








Canada 175,000 10 ,000 
United States 200 ,000 17,500 
South Africe 155,000 4,500 
France 35,000 2,600 
Nigeria 20 ,000 1,500 
Gabon 10 ,000 400-700 
Central African Republic 10 ,000 500 minimum 
Australia 10 ,000 1,100 
Spain 8,000 400 
Portugal 7,000 200 
Various countries 20 ,000 300 
Total 650,000 38,000. Sic. 


If the technical process remains as it is and production increrses at its 
current rate, uranium resources will be used up by 1980, or at latest by 
1985. Thies amount will be used in generating electricity; in view of the 
volume of requirements of a 1,000-megawatt atomic plant, this will meet no 
more than a trivial amount of total energy consumption. 


The reason is that the processes which have been employed use less than 
l percent of the uranium's atomic energy. If an adequate budget is set 
aside for reserach and if techniques which have now been tested success- 
fully are perfected, the energy potential of 1 ton of uranium, which is 
now equivalent to 8,600 tons of oil, will equal that of 600,000 tons of 
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oil. Im thie event, 1.6 million cone of uranium (the uranium in the above 
table, in addiction to uranium which can be mined at high production cost) 
will produce energy at least 10 times greater than that in exteting oil 
reserves. 


If to that we add deuterium, thorium and lithium, which can aleo be used 
in atomic breeder reactors, the energy which can be obtained will be sev- 
eral million times greater than the energy from existing ofl, coal and 

gee reserves. lc te said that atomic wastes can also be recycled4, 
However, the majority view regarding the dangere of atomic energy still is 
that these dangers exist and are destructive to man. 2° 


However, these promises are being made for the end of the present century, 
that ise, after the oil ie used up, and the predictions are accompanied by 
an inordinate optimism. Naturally, in view of heavy capital investment 
costs and che presence of oil at no cost, capitalists see no reason to 
think seriously of producing energy from sources other than oil, although 
they are well aware that if oil is saved and used for petrochemicals in- 
stead of to produce energy, every barrel of oil will be th at least 10 
times more3© and thus they continue the policy of producing oil in the max- 
imum amounts in the minigum time. The oil companies promise that by the 
end of the gentury 60 percent of their group's activities will involve 
chemicale!3 


If we compare and contrast the table on uranium reserves with the table on 
oil reserves, we will see that the policy of countries which have uranium 
but not ofl is to burn up the ofl profligately and excessively and delay 
in creating the potential for producing energy from other sources, in par- 
ticular the atom. The Shah is sending ofl toward the industrial countries 
in a flood and promising the people of the country in its place that he 
will not fall behind the industrial countries in producing energy from the 
atom! 


The end result is that the West, deliberately, and to the detriment of all 
mankind and the coming generation, wants to provide the capital necessary 
for its investments in the fields of energy, chemicals and so forth, by 
plundering the oil resources of oil-rich countries. A moment of contempla- 
tion and cogitation on the figures of the capital investments which must be 
made, just in the energy field, in the event the West's flow of oil is cut 
off will make it clear that the present price of oil is many times less 
than one-tenth its real price. 


Because the cost of producing energy from coal is not less than that of 
producing energy from the atom, we will refrain from comparing the price 
of oil with that of coal. We will just mention the point that aside from 
the extremely deleterious effects of producing energy from coal in pollut- 
ing the atmosphere, the only countries which can use coal at reasonable 
cost are assumed to be America, China and two or three other countries. 
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Subsection Two: Solar Energy 


Solar energy can ba exploited in two ways, by conversion into electricity 
and direct use. 


1. Convereton of Solar Energy into Electricity 


If one wante to convert solar energy into electricity, production costes 
will be several Cimes greater than those of producing energy from the atom, 
because of technical problems. These probleme are of two categorive: 


Category one i. The fact that the sun does not shine to the requisite 
extent on some areas of the earth's surface. For example, it is possib e 
to observe gun throughout the year in adequate amounts in southern Europe 
but not in northern Burope, because the eky is covered with cloude. 

2. Storing energy at night is a problem which existe with respect to sunny 
countries and cloudy ones both. 


Category two: 1. The cost of transporting energy ise very high because of 
the great distances between sunny areas and cloudy places. 2. To convert 
the energy of the eun into electricity, there is need for conversion cells. 
The number of such celle must be great and their dimensions very large. 

In order for us to get a notion of the dimensions of these cells, we can 
say that if we were to generate enough electricity from the light of the 
sun to meet the electricity needs of America, we would under current tech- 
nological conditions need an area of 15,000 square kilometers in a place 
where the sun shines wery day and « large number of gargantuan celle. 
America will spend $3 billion in research to derive energy from the sun in 
the next 15 years and it ie predicted that 20 percent of America's energy 
will be generated from the sun in 2020.38 At the present time satellites 
derive their energy from t'* sun; energy conversion is carried out by 
celle (mirrors) made out of silicon which convert only 11 percent of the 
sun's energy into electricity at the exceptional cost of $270,000 per kilo- 
watt of electricity! Again, in order for us to gain an idea of the high 
cost of the electricity supplied in thie manner we can say that « British 
company has recently employed « model for establishing a system by con- 
structing celle in « satellite which generate 12 volte of electricity by 
absorbing sunlight (as much as an automobile battery) at a cost of $4,000 
to $4,500. Thus if we want to use the cost of producing electricity from 
the «s» a8 a@ criterion for setting the price of oil, the figure which the 
West wust pay for oil will be astronomical. 


2. Direct Use 


This method can be employed only in heating homes. Houses must be built 
in such @ way thet their walle are able to absorb solar energy. Still, 
two things make the cost of generating energy very high--one, sunshine, 
and two, energy storage overnight. These two methods are still in the 
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planning etage and, because of slow Cechnical progress in these fields, 
the vee of solar energy will not edvance from fantasy to reality by 2000, 


Thue, although eoler energy could be at Che disposal of man's use more 
rapidly, the electricity generated by it will ultimately be very expensive 
beceuee of the need for great eirror eurfaces and Cransportation. One can 
benefit from thie eyetem in ware, sumny areas. 


In thie regerd aleo cheap o11 le an obetacie to the provision of adequate 
budgets for ecientific research and the acceleration of technical perfec- 
tion. It te certein that not only will allocating of] to petrochemicals 
enable man to make proper use of the ofl--{t will aleo obligate the in- 
duetrial countries to find an lamediate solution to the energy problem. 
But how can thie be poesible when satellite regimes place abundant of] at 
their disposal free of charge’ 





Subsection Three: Geothermal Energy or Energy Latent in the Ground 


People aleo talk of thie form of energy a6 4 competitor to ofl. We know 
that the closer we get to the center of the earth the greater ite heat be- 
comes. The factor in creating thie heat is the decomposition of radioac- 
tive materiale present in bodies and materiale which make up the earth. 
One can consider thie energy infinite. However, like other forms, this 
energy exists in an unequal manner in the earth: the average rate of tem- 
perature increase is 3 degrees for every 100 meters, but thie temperature 
increase comes to 5 or even 14 degrees in some areas while in other areas 
it does not exceed | degree. 


Moreover, the energy letent in the ground cannot be stored or transported 
to remote ereas as ofl or coal can. One can convert the energy of water 
under the ground into electricity and use it in areas adjacent to the well. 
However, the hot water under the ground iteelf cannot be used directly, 
becauee dangerous m*terialse are present in it. 


Coste of Production 


Vee ie at present being made of thie energy in some countries like France 
and Poland for heating houses. In French plants, &3-degree water from varm 
water springs heate 2,000 homes. According to a calculation which was made 
in April 1973, the cost of heating @ equare meter with hot water was 103 
French france whereas the cost for the same area with ofl totalled 78.2 
france. After the oil price increases, the expensive use of hot water from 
springs (not hot water underground) became much more economic than oil use; 
the costs of heating by hot water were 20 percent lower. 


At the present time all industrial countries make use of this energy more 
or less. For example, America has allocated about $600 million in capital 
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to exploit thie energy over the next 10 years. However, the use of hot 
underground water existing 1,400 meters below ground at temperatures of 
60 to /0 degrees faces three probleme: 


|. Purifying the water of chemical materials, 


2. One cannot heat more than 2,000 houses with the 100 cubic meters of 
water which can be produced per hour. 


3. Finally, the exploitation of thie energy causes underground water to 
cool at the rate of | degree per year. As & consequence one cannot use 
thie energy for more than 30 or 40 years. 


Therefore there are various solutions to the energy problem but, ae long 
ae ofl flows in « flood to the Weet, free of charge and in abundance, cap~- 
italiem's deficient reasoning will rule in favor of preserving the energy 
sources and accumulating enormous capitel by converting oil into energy. 


Subsection Four: O11 Shale and Tar Sands 


These shales are rocke which contain @ solid organic matter known as kero- 
gen. At @ temperature of 450 to 500 degrees, kerogen yields « heavy oi) 
whose epecific qualities are close to those of heavy crude oil. 


At the present time, half the exploitable reserves of these shales exist 
in America, in the etetes of Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. It is stated that 
600 billion barrele of shale oil can be extracted from these rocks.29 The 
shale ofl can be extracted in two ways. One is to mine and boil the rock 
and the other is to heat the rock, separate the oil from the rock and re- 
move the oil by pump. The latter method has the advantage of not requir- 
ing that the rock be mined and that space be obtained in which to dispose 
of the mined rock from which the ofl has been extracted. 


In 1968, these deposits were put up for bid, but, because of the high costes 
of production and the existence of free Middle Eastern oil, the ofl compan- 
ies did not take part in the bidding. In 1972 these deposite were again 
put up for auction but extraction of thie ofl etill did not enter the inm- 
plementation stage. In 1972 it was predicted that if « plant went into op- 
eration with a capacity of 100 barrele per day and were to realize 2, '2 
percent profit, it would have to sell ite ofl for $3.74 « barrel. 


Tr sands, which are mainly to be found in Canada and the United States, 
contain 300 billion barrele of ofl. Commercial exploitation of these sands 
begen in Canada in 1967 when « plant began operating with « capacity of 
45,000 barrele a day. However, the plant met with failure and the operat- 
ing company lost $87 million. The sands, which form a sticky paste, occu- 
py @ great amount of space after the ofl is extracted. If all the ofl in 
these sands is extracted in the manner employed in Canada, the entire con- 
tinent of America will be buried under sand by wind. Thue it is intended 
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that a methed be discovered whereby the volume of the sande will not 
change, ead in particular will not be moved, when the ofl Le extracted, 
but the road to that goal te etill very far away. 


On extracting ofl from coal, we can etate that the difference in production 
cost in the past 20 yeare (1953-73), according to an eatimate by an Arab 
expert, would have come to $1 trillion.4! This estimate in itself indicates 
that our estimate of the coset of producing energy from the atom in the next 
20 yeare ie the mini@um one. 


Subsection Five: Conclusion and Resulte of the Diecussion 


Thus, a@ hee been stated with respect to the different types of energy and 
the projects bearing on Chem, in @ manner which hase attempted to be brief, 
siaple and comprehensive, there ie no longer room for doubt that: 


1. The energy problem ie not insoluble. In the event expectations of cap- 
ital accumulation and power permit and the world is freed of relations of 
dominance, it will be possible to provide the necessary energy from other 
existing resources, under corditions and in « manner that will not leave 
le.hal effecte on the existence of nature and man, by avoiding unfettered 
extravagance in energy consumption and assigning the costes of producing 
energy to the industrial countries. The dominant industrial powers do not 
want to devote a nickel to producing energy from other sources. Their pol- 
icy apparently is to produce and remove the oil to the last drop and there- 
by create and accumulate enormous capital within their own countries, spend- 
ing part of these capitel resources, which really belong to the oil-rich 
countries, to produce energy. 


2. The actual price of ofl in comparison with the cost of energy from oth- 
er sources--even leaving aside oil's numerous distinguishing characterist- 
ice and forgetting that in the event the oil is used in chemicals the 
price of a barrel of crude oil will be 10 times that of the price of oil at 
the present ctime--does not come even to one-fifth the price it ought to, in 
view of the enormous capital investments which the production of energy 
from other sources requires. In fact, when people say that « barrel of ofl 
produced from coal will cost $11 to $12, thus that the price of oil should 
not go above this level, they are hiding from public opinion the fact that 
the ofl which is at present flowing toward the West is being exploited 
without need for capital investment. The fact is that the industrial 
countries, by keeping the price of ofl down, ure paying the price of in- 
stallationse from the revenues of the ofl iteelf--that is, out of the wal- 
lets of the oil-rich countries--and if they wanted to procure energy from 
other sources (which moreover will not be possible for another 15 years, 
because the necessary capital is not available and technical progress is 
slow), as has been stated, they would have to invest many times the 1975 
gross national product of America and Europe in energy facilities over the 
next 15 years. What thie means is that even if the industrial countries 
spend all their gross product producing energy to replace energy from oil, 
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they ecill will not be able to obtain energy equal in amount to that de- 
rived from the oil. The ordinary existence of induetrial countries will 
not be possible without ofl for at least another 20 yearse-~- leaving economic 
growth to the side. Thue it te clear that « mere simple comparison of pro- 
duction coete ie not enough to determine the price of oil--one must aleo 
take into consideration the volume of capitel which must be put to work in 
thie field and the effect of the allocation of capital to producing energy 
on the decline rate of the overall complex of economic activity. When we 
take these thinge into consideration, we further diecover the dimensions 
of the treason which has been committed ageinet the oil-rich countries and 
the volume of the plunder extracted from then. 


Will awareness of these facts save us from bondage to ambiguous mentali*ies 
and unhealthy encounters? Will it awaken in ue the consciousness and aware- 
ness of the need fer national unity? Will it inepire in use the wil! for 
unity? One hopes eo. 


Part Two, Chapter One: Footnotes and Sources 


1. Regarding price determination within the limite of American economic 
strategy, one can aleo, in addition to the Parie Manifesto and Newsletter 
3. of March 1974, refer to Taki Rifai, "Lea Crise Petroliere Internation- 
ale," REVUE FRANCAISE DE SCIENCE POLITIQUE, No 6, Dec 1972, Paris; chapter 
two of the book by J. M. Chevalier, “Le Nouveau Enjeu Petrolier,” Paris; 
and finally the report “Interrogation sur le Future” (mimeographed), p 155, 
which wae drawn up in 1973. 


2 and 3. Regarding the “removal of limite" on ofl production and America's 
choice in determining ofl prices, see the abovementioned article by Taqi 

Rifai and also the book “The Price of Middle Eastern Crude O11" translated 
by Mohammad Mohtedi, Augus’ 1966, published by TEHRAN ECONOMIST, Chapter 5. 


4. Full proof and evidence of the deficiencies of economic forecasters, 
who do not take all aspects of the issue into account and proceed to fore- 
cast, and forecast the future as well, without attention to the fact that 
the iseve of setting prices is political and without assembling all ele- 
ments and diagnosing the entity which these elements combine to create, is 
the book published by the French Plan Organization Commissariat. In real- 
ity, six months before the crisis and the increase in prices, in accord- 
ance with the rate of growth (unlimited production) of oil product output, 
that ofl prices would not increase in the decade 1970-80, or even in the 
decade 1980-90, even though production costs would rise! See “Plan et 
Prospectives,” Commissariat General du Plan, Paris, firet quarter 1972, 

pp 78-80. 


5. Table quoted from the mimeographed text cited above, “Interrogation 
sur le Future,” p 143. 


6. REVOLUTION APRICAINE, 24-30 January 1975, pp 22-24. 
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), Regarding America's balance of trade and balance of payments, and their 
effect on the etatue of the dollar, see chapter five of the book by Claude 
Henry, "L'Affrontement des Monnais," Ed Ouvrieres. 





8. Regarding America's balance of trade in the early part of the decade 
1970-80, eee pp 60, 61 and 72 of “Perspectives Economiques de 1' OCDE." 


9. "Main Beonomic Indicators," pp 42-3. 


LO. See statements by American officials on the volume of the American 
budget deficit in the future, as listed in NEWSLETTER, March 1974. 


Ll. Regarding continued increases in prices when producing countries are 

in the sphere of the industrial countries, in particular America, see Paul 
Bairoch, "Diagnostic de l'Bvolution Economique du Tiere-Monde 1900-1966," 
pp 159-69. According to the table on p 167 of that book, the prices of the 
rew materiale imported by the industrial countries increased 5 percent 
while the prices of the same products decreased 16 percent when the export - 
ing countries were dominated ones, in the period 1952-65! 


12 and 13. Regarding the price increases since 196/, especially increases 
of products which ere under American domination, see Chapter Two, "Confer- 
ence des Nations Unies sur le Commerce et le Developpement," Volume Five. 
It is interesting that before it was nationalized, when ite production was 
an American monopoly, that is, in 1970 as compared with 1960, the price of 
Chilean copper doubled, but as soon as it was nationalized, that is, in 
1971, the price index dropped from 226 to 173 and in 1972 the price contin- 
wed ite downward trend! 


4. See MAKTAB -E MOBAREZ , No 16, PP 29-30. 


15. “Annuaire Statistique des Nations Unies, 1972," quoting from the book 
on Algeria's report to the heads of OPEC member states, p 122. 


16. LE MONDE, 29 Jan 1974. 


17. The 3 percent inflation rate is America's since it exports part of ite 
inflation by exporting capital and so forth to other countries. The infla- 
tion rate of the other countries was from 4 to 6 percent and in some areas 
8 percent, up to 1968. Since then the inflation rate in America iteelf has 
been close to 6 percent. For the inflation rate in America and the in- 
dustrial countries, see Chapter One, Maurice Flamant, "L'Inflation," 
Editions Que Saise-Je? Milton Priedman, “Dollars and Deficits," chapter 
related to American monetary history, and, in particular, Table One, pp 14- 
15, OCDE, “Les Politiques Actuelles de Lutte Contre 1' Inflation.” 


18. OPEC Resolution quoted from the book “Le Nouveau Enjeu Petrolier." 
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19. The prices quoted are from various sources, Those for 1944 and 1946 
from p 74 of T. Rifai, "Lee Prix du Petrole,” Parie, March 1974. Ae is 
noted, ofl prices did not change from the pre-war to post-war period, 

while prices from 1935-36 to the post-war period increased from 3,5 to al- 
moet | times, depending on the country. Pierre Mendes-France and Gabriel 
Ardant, "Science Economique et Lucidite Politique," [DBES, Parise, fourth 
quarter 1973, p 125. For the years 1947-62, from the book "The Price of 
Middle Bast O11" cited above. From 1954 to 1970, from the magazine INTER- 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, the book "Le Nouveau Enjeu Petrolier,” and 

the Englieh language publication PIW, February 1974. 


20. The actuel prices, not the posted prices, are mentioned for the years 
1973 and 1974. That te, in June 1973 the price of ofl wae §2 per barrel 

and in November it was $3.60 or at most $3.75. In January 1974, ofl 

prices rose to between $7.50 and $8.50. See "Deux Anse de Crise Petroliere," 
p 16. For material and information on the real and nominal price, and 
America's role in determining oil prices, see T. Rifai, "Les Prix du 
Petrole." (For prices, Chapter Seven, for the role of the political factor 
in determining prices, Chapters 13 and 14.) 


21. We have quoted the volume of oil production in the Middle East up to 
1959 from the table cited at the end of the book "The Price of Middle East 
O11" and thenceforth from annual reporte of the Central Bank (from 1963 to 
1972). 


22. See the publication of the American Institute for Economic Research. 


23. Regarding the link between gold and the dollar and Burope's demand, in 
DeGaulle's words, that the dollars in the European's possession be ex- 
changed for gold, see Jean Lecerf, "L'Or et les Monnaies, Histoire d'Une 
Crise," especially Sectior One, Jacques Kahn, "Pour Comprendre les Crises 
Monetaires," and also "L'Affrontement des Monnaies." 


24. Cited from the United Nations publication mentioned above, Table 3A, 
p 109. 


25. See Chapter Two of Louis Puiseux, "L'Energie et le Desarroi Post- 
Industriel,” Paris, fourth quarter 1973. 


26. Regarding opposition to atomic power plants, see pages 291-305 of the 
book by Michel Grenon, “Ce Monde Affame d'Energie," Paris, first quarter 
1973. 


27. Le Nouveau Enjeu Petrolier, p 250; we point out that according to a 
study which a group of French experts have made, in order for the price 
of energy derived from the atom to be able to compete with the price of 
energy derived from oil, the price of a barrel of crude oil for industrial 
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consumption must increase to $19 and for household consumption to $35. 
See the report concerning the choice of energy suitable for France, "Alter- 
native au Nucleaire," February 1975, p 27, 


28. Calculations which have been made in America, the existence of uranium 
ore in America iteelf and the high cost of mining coal and producing of] in 
that country, make it probable chat the cost of producing electricity from 
coal and ofl will approach thac of producing electricity from the atom. 
However, thie concerns America alone and does not apply to other areas of 
the world, See "Plan et Perspectives," Commissariat General du Plan, 

pp. 135-180, 


29. Op cit, pp 166-7. 


%. See pp. 146-160, "L'Bnergie et le Desarroi Post-Industriel," LE MONDE, 
LO, Ll, 12 and 13 March 1973; D. Beauchard, “Energie Nucleaire et le Jeu 
Mondial des Petroliers." 


3L. The source of the figure of 4.6 for annual energy increase is “Memoire 
Presente par L’Algerie a la Conference des Souverains et Chefe d'Etat des 
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Chapter Two; The Transfer Movement of Oil Revenues 


"We will be absorbing the ofl revenues in another 3 years, will be faced 
with a capital shortage and will turn to the capitel markets of the in- 
dustrial countries to take out loans." 


Statement by Abdolmajid Majidi, managing director of the Plan Organization, 
to TIME's correspondent, TIME, November 1874, 


If the reader of the present discussion has read the previous discussions 
concerning o11, ofl prices and the place and statue of oil in the industrial 
economies in our study, he can now easily guess what role oil revenues can 
have in current world relations. Since we have studied that part of the 
oil price which is raised in compensation for inflation but not paid out in 
Chapter Two, and have shown how part of the oil price which is paid out in 
name is not officially paid out, we will not address ourselves to that in 
thie chapter. We will just state that by understanding the exact relations 
which are established, through oil, between the industrial countries and 
the oil-rich and non-oil states, we determined the direction and course of 
the oil revenues of the oil states one whole year in advance--that is, at 
the same time that oil prices were rising--and published that in an analyt- 
ical statement in @ foreign language. Today, now that this prediction has 
become reality, we will publish the same statement and analysis in more ex- 
tensive form. In this chapter, we will try to sketch out the course of the 
transfer movement of oil revenues in the light of the particular dynamic of 
each of the interrelated economies. The process of capital and power con- 
centration and accumulation on a worldwide scale requires changes in the 
interrelationships of industrial countries, and relations between these 
countries and the rest of the world, and naturally the method of spending 
oil revenues has an important effect on these changes. 


In reality, the crisis in the industrial countries is the result of the 
dynamic of assimilation, that is, these economies’ special dynamic whereby 
the process of the concentration of resources and workforces, and conse- 
quently of capital, in the industrial countries requires changes which of 
course cannot easily be consummated because of social resistance. These 
changes require enormous capital. In reality the cycle of capital deple- 
tion becomes shorter and shorter, production must be applied more and more 
rapidly to new forms of consumption, and the propensity to consume must be 
constantly increased, so that the volume of consumption may permanently 
stay above the level of production and capitalism can bring the rate of 
profit on capitel to a maximum. These processes require the constantly in- 
creasing stimulation of international trade. Aside from this, in order to 
absorb among other things products which must inevitably be produced in 
the current transitional stage (such as durable goods, automobiles, refrig- 
eratore and so forth)--although markets in the industrial countries them- 
selves are in the grip of recession--and for dozens of other reasons, cap- 
italiem needs replacement capital so that the voracious companies can put 
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their capital in new fields. In a word, capital requires a secure future 
free of dangers and it must organize the absorptive sector of the economy 
of the dominated countries in advance by assimilating these sectors as a 
result--by consuming these countries’ sources of wealth in advance. There- 
fore, the relations which exiet between dominant and other economies are 
relations of intensifying inequality. These relations themselves show that 
the dominated societies and economies are ones which become rapidly frag- 
mented, to the point where some of their sectors become assimilated into 
the economy and the social system of the dominant world power. 


Of course these societies and economies do not easily yield themselves to 
fragmentation, and they resist; it ie this resistance which one seeks to 
eliminate by force. It is for this reason that the atmosphere of hostility 
in the world is constantly becoming more charged, and armies are growing 
bigger.2 The totality of these relationships dictate how the oil revenues 
are to be spent. Ae we have seen3, price increases create nothing--they 
are just a tribute from oil-coneuming countries which follows its own 
course of transfer movement. The "Burodollar" is converted into the "petro- 
dollar’. This income comes from the consumers in European countries, Japan 
and so forth and,after being registered in the credit columns of the oil 
countries, is poured into the credit accountr of world capitalism, whose 
motherland is America, through expenditures of various types. The oil or 
economic crisis of the present is a crisis arising from this transfer move- 
ment of capacities, wealth and capital (including ofl and oil revenues) and 
their concentration and accumulation in the hands of the great mltination- 
al corporations which create, and depend upon, America's great power. 


The transfer movement of oil revenues is carried out either directly, in 
the form of “capital investments," or indirectly, in exchange for the pur- 
chase of goods and services, in the form of prices for goods and services. 
The direct and indirect transfer movements of oil revenues, or expenditures 
on which oil revenues are disbursed, are of many kinds. We will try, in 
studying each of these, to show its function in the relationships of the 
four dynamice of assimilation, fragmentation, inequality and hostility. 

The data and figures we will use are mostiy related to Iran, but one can 
consider the present study to be an accurate description of the oil-rich 
countries. 


Section One: The Direct Transfer Movement of Oil Revenues 


To perceive the role of these capital investments, one must be well-versed 
in several matters. 


It has been stated that an innovation has occurred in the American economy, 
that is, that American capitalists have discovered that it would be better, 
inetead of investing capital from their own revenue accounts, to make cap- 
ital investments through bank loans, since, by doing so, they will reduce 
their taxes through the interest they will pay and this will increase the 
rate of profits.“ However, thie is not a new phenomenon. It has been in 
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effect in Iran for @ long time, and cannot be unprecedented in the West. 

In reality, people who have control over the banking and production systems 
in their hands organize capital in such a way that the major enormous, 
profits go to people who possess a monopoly of the management of banking, 
industrial and other inetitutions. This statement has become obvious 
through an investigation into the subject of the sale of stocks to workers 
and white collar employees in Iran,> and studies which have been made in 
regard to industrial economies show that the situation ie as follows in 
these economies as well; 


Table One: Yie'd of Different Types of Capital 





Capital Approximate Limits of Annual Yieid 
Capital of those in control 25 to 50 percent 
Common Stocks 4 to 12 percent 


The figures are obvious and revealing: the concentration of the power to 
take decisions, and the hold over the adninistration of production, in the 
hands of people who hold control over productive institutions, play a de- 
termining role in the orientation of capital and in the distribution of the 
profits derived from the institutions. Concentration of capital in reality 
meane the concentration of the power to take decisions and control over the 
monopoly of the administration of capital by those who run the industrial 
economies. Therefore, until the administration o: an industry, from the 
technical, administrative, and commercial standpoints, from the standpoint 
of traneformations, in terms of the future, and so forth, can belong to the 
owners of capital, the basic profite of capital investment in industry-- 
even if all the capital in it is from a country such as ours--will revert 
to those who have control over that industry.’ 


Therefore, foreign capital investment acquires different and sometimes con- 
tradictory meanings in cconomies with unequal structures and absorptive 
capacities. This explains why the effects of capital investment in the 
dominant economy are contradictory to those of investment in the dominated 
economy. In the former, depending on the extent of its assimilative power, 
capital investment manifests all ite effects not only in that economy; it 
also subsumes the assimilative power of that economy and its powers to sub- 
jugate economies which are capable of being subjugated. Foreign capital 
investment in dominated countries, however, requires not only that its ef- 
fects are created outside that economy but also that the rate at which the 
branches of the dominated country which can be assimilated turn foreign ac- 
celerates and that such an economy's needs for foreign revenues increase 
constantly.® For example, the effects of foreign capital investment in 
Iranian oil or oil industries go to the industrial economies along with and 
in accompaniment with the export of the products, because our economy can- 
not consume the products of these fields, whereas our capital investment in 
the German or American economy manifests all its short, medium and long 

te » effects in those economies, that is, causes the volume of concentration 
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and accumulation to accelerate. Of course, in the event economic struc- 
tures are unified, foreign capital investments will acquire different and 
sometimes contradictory meanings depending on the assimilative power of the 
economies, the direction capital investment takes and the effect it exerte 
on capital concentration and accumulation, Therefore, capital investment 
by Europeans in America does not have the same meaning and sense as capital 
investment by Americans in Europe. Put briefly, as we saw in the discussion 
on the role of ofl in the growth of industrial economies?, "post-industrial" 
"developed," "developing," and "non-developed" are not different phenomena 
which exist in various national jurisdictions for purely domestic reasons; 
they are single phenomenon, the result of the concentration of sources of 
wealth and human capacities and, as a consequence, the accumulation of cap- 
ital on a worldwide scale and they cause, are caused by, are concomitant 
with and accompany one another. Therefore the matter of finding a place 
for capital investment is subordinate to the expectations, concentration 
and accumulation of power throughout the world. Thus America, by using its 
dominant banking system and by using the dollar in the guise of an instru- 
ment of power, investe the capital belonging to the peoples of the world 
here and there, in thie field and that, in accordance with capitalism's 
need for accumulation and concentration and in keeping with the needs of 
ite social system, and of subordinate social systems, for political stabil- 
ity. The comparative table on the following page is a summary of this ex- 
planation and shows the current orientation of economies and their status 
in the future, 10 











Schematic Table of Power: 


of Accumulation 
Various Areas of 


the World 


Economic Sectors 


Employment Scale 


Technology 


Design 


Mode 


View of time 


Fundamental Axis 


Preindusetriel 





Asia, Africa and 
Latin America 


Primary: produc- 
tion: agricul- 
tural, mines, fish- 
ing, forestry, etc. 


Unskilled workers, 
farmers, miners, 
fishermen 


Raw materials 


Game against 
nature 


Commonly felt ex- 
perience 


Orientation to- 
ward past, tempor- 
ary and ad hoc re- 
sponses 


Traditionalism, 
limitation of 
land and resources 


Industrial 


Western Europe, 
Soviet Russia 
and Japan 


Secondary: pro- 

duction of in- 
dustrial pro- 
ducts, process- 
ing 


Semi skilled 
workers, en- 
gineers 


Energy: 
stimulant 


growth 


Game against fab- 
ricated nature 


Empiriciem exper- 
imentation 


Planning for pre- 
paration and ad 
hoc adoptiveness 
projections 


Economic growth, 


government or pri- 


vate control of 


World Concentration by Rank and Relative Centers 


Post Indvetrial 
America 


Tertiary: Servicss: 
Transportation, re- 
creation 
Quaternary: Com- 
merce, financial 
affaires, insurance, 
real estate 


Technical and pro- 
fessional scholars 


Information 


Game between per- 
sons 


Abstract theory: 
models, simulation, 
decisionmaking 
theory, systems 


analysis 


Orientation toward 
the future and 
forecasting 


Centralization and 
codification of 
theoretical knowl- 


capital investment edge 


decisions 


This table has been translated from SURVEY AND JOURNAL OF EAST AND WEST 
STUDIES, and we have cited the original important English words in the 
table for ease in comparison with Western sources below /translations car- 


ried in table/. 
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The inequalities reflected in thie Cable are present in all countries and 
one can treat thie table ae a table of general worldwide comparison. As 
the above comparative table shows, many industries in the course of tranei- 
tion to the post-induetrial etage, have no hope of surviving into the 
future because of changes in the etructure of production and consumption; 
theese industries are of several groupe. The products of some (euch as the 
O1l induetries) are of the firet rank of importance for the West; the pro- 
ducte of another category (euch as industries producing durable goods) are 
ectill very important but other producte will be able to replace them or 
they will not be consumed at all in the future--or their products will be 
coneumed in the future but, because of changes in the consumption struc- 
ture, their markets are beginning to be limited in the industrial countries 
and as a consequence profitability in these industries has dropped and will 
continue to drop although the industrial countries, especially America, can- 
not limit them or shut them down overnight. A relatively lengthy period 
will be needed before the necessary capital will be made available and put 
to use in the new fields and the workforce and markets in the dying in- 
dustries are absorbed; otherwiee the social side-effects of this economic 
transition will render the preservation of existing social systems impos- 
sible and will disrupt all fielde. 


At the present time it is not possible on the one hand to suspend the 
growth of existing industries overnight (to say nothing of suspending the 
industries themselves) although the consumption of their products in the 
West itself is in decline; on the other hand, the surplus of consuming pow- 
er over the power to produce has created an accelerating inflation which 
must be harnessed by new capital investments in fields whose products can 
absorb consuming power. Under these circumstances, what can be done except 
to replace the capital of “others” and transfer one's own capital into 
pioneering fields? In this fashion, a relatively permanent market comes in- 
to existence in the capitalist country and the effects of the capital appear 
in the dominant economy. 


Finally, there are productive fields in which capital investment causes the 
termes of trade between America, Europe and Japan to change to the benefit 
of one and the detriment of another. Because America's economic power is 
not absolute, and the latter economies he the power to change relations 
between themselves and America radically**, and in view of the importance 
of keeping the dollar in its position as the dominant currency and the in- 
strument of power, the issue of the terms of trade between America and the 
other industrial countries is of utmost importance. The issue of a "mother- 
land" of world capitaliem like America, or the transfer of centraliem to 
Europe, is at issue here. If America can remain the motherland it will of 
course be able to compel Europe and the rest of the world to accept the 
side-effects that arise from its assimilating the world into iteelf; one 

of these effects is the inflation imported from America. 
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in the light of the above explanations, it te clear that the types of cap- 
ital investment, and the fields in which capitel te invested. will be the 
subject to the above variables in the event the dominant p  - takes a de 
cleton regarding them. In other words, in the event the revenues of ofl- 
rich countries are put into ofl induetries, machinery and automobile con- 
etruction, chemicals, and military and electronic industries, they will 
fall under the juriediction in reality of the dominance of American cap- 
italiem, because 65 fs 70 percent of the production in these fields ie a 
monopoly of America. 


In the light of the above clarifications we will look into Iran's capital 
investments (and the capital investments of the other oil-rich countries, 
to the exten. the date permit). 


These capital investments are of two types. 
Subsection One: Substitute Capital Investments 


Published information shows that our prediction!) was correct and that the 
basic capital investments were made in the ofl, military and machine manu- 
facturing industries. 


Oil industries are among those whose products are a matter of critical 
need for the West, but they themselves have no future. The ofl companies, 
which have a monopoly of energy production, have already prepared them 
selves for the period to come after the exhaustion of oil reserves. There- 
fore, to the extent they can do so, they assign the necessary oil industry 
capital investments to the oil-rich — ses. Since control of the in- 
dustry is in the hands of the companies,*” the basic profit reverts to 
them; at the same time thie gives them the ability to put their resources 
to work in fields which yield « large profit and also lead to their con- 
tinued and strengthened status in production. 


If we estimate the capital invest the ofl industry will require during 
the decade 1975-85 at $350 billion,*? this will totel an annual average of 
$35 billion--a very great amount. The more the oil companies remove these 
capital investments from their own shoulders and place them on the should- 
ere of the oil countries, the more they will improve the balance of pay- 
ments of America, the homeland of the international companies, and the 
freer their hands will be for putting their capital to use in new fields 

of energy and other areas. The companies try to tecoup the oil-rich 
countries’ capital in three ways, in the name of capital investment: 


1. Selling capital investments which have been made, or, so to speak, giv- 
ing the oil-rich countries 51 percent participation in the companies’ cap- 
ital (or $3 billion, which is greater than the tote} net aseets of all the 
oil companies operating in the entire Middle East). ‘® 


in 











2. Casting the burden of new of] production capital investments on the 
shouldere of the oll countries, 


}, Placing the burden of necessary capital savpgtnente in Craneportation, 
refining and dietribution on the ofl countries, 


iran hee paid the money for the ofl inetellations as compensation » ta 
accordance with Article 6 of the new agreement with the Consortium,*” has 
aseumed Cotel responsibility for “operating costes relating to the opera- 
tions provided for in thie Agreement,” that is, the cosete of production, 
which previously were the responsibility of che Consortium. Finally, it 
will be making constantly increasing investments in tCraneportation, refin- 
ing and dietribution operations, Capital investment in ofl, which had 
been oot imated at 330 billion riale ($5 billion) during the Fifth Plan 
period, +? increased in the amended plan to 400 billion rials ($6.15 bil- 
lien) to That ie, in the remsinder of the period $1.5 billion will be in- 
vested annually in ofl! 


These great capital investments, domestically or outeide the country, will 
be put to work to produce crude ofl and products whose consumers are the 
industrial countries, increasingly America. If we accept Westerners’ est- 
imates and concede that the capigel required for 1 ton of ofl (from pro- 
duction to consumption) is $105,°*° enormous capital will be necessary 
every year, and thie in iteelf will constitute an enormous pillage if it 
becomes the responsibility of the oil-rich countries. All the effects of 
these capital investments (the geometric and accelerating effects, train- 
ing and polarisation) will be realised in the West; their effects on the 
dominated economy will be intensification of the process of fragmentation 
of the economic sectors and the totel irrevocable assimilation of the oil 
sector into the dominant economy. 


Besides ofl, Iran has made significant capital investments in American 
mete! and military induetries and it will make greater ones in the future. 
At the present time it hes placed $3 billion for capital investment in 
joint projecte?? at the disposal of Italy 2 than $100 million to 
purchase 25 percent of the shares in Krupp, hes bought 20 percent of the 
shares of the great American Union Carbide Company, and has given « — 4 
of $75 @illion to the militery aircraft manufacturing company Grummann 

(we will return to thie subject). Of course, Iran is not alone in replac- 
ing capital investments: the other ofl countries are making « constantly 
growing contribution to these investments, according to the degree of their 
political dependency. The oil-producing countries have invested $15 bil- 
lion of their ofl revenues so far, of which $7 billion have been put to use 
in America, $5 billion in Burope and $3 billion in “underdeveloped 
countries.” 
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Subsection Two: Actes of Theft by Companies and Bribe-Givers 


After the Shah's phoney quarrel with the Consortium, the ofl agreement was 
extended, providing many greater privileges for the benefit of the Con- 
sortium, and, following the Shah's latest phoney quarre! with America, 

Me Kissinger, the person who began hie politiog) "apprenticeship" by serv- 
ing in the Rockefeller group of ofl companies,*" came to Tehran and hie 
“problem-solving intelligence” put en end to the phoney conflict while ob- 
taining Iran's totel subordination,*’ The Shah, who pretended to be "the 
hero of the struggle against the companies," suddenly agreed that the 
posted price would be eliminated and the the actual price would be the 
basiea for computing taxes, royalties and so forth. According to calcula. 
tions Western expare have made, the companies will realize a profit of $2 
per barrel in the event thie proposal ie accepted and carried out, 8 What 
an agreement thie was! A discount was granted to the consumers and the 
companies added great profite to their already enormous ones! If we as- 
sume that ot} production in the Middle East in 1975 will be about 7 bil- 
lion barrele , $14 billion will revert to the ofl companies with the im- 
plementation of the Shah's proposal. The Shah and the regime's propagand- 
ete falsely claim that nothing will come out of the pockets of the oil- 
rich countries--in which case one must ask whose pockets these $14 billion 
will come from then. If the Shah's proposal ise for the companies to make 
the ofl cheap and pay the difference themselves, then why does he make the 
real price, rather than the posted price of $11.50, the basis for calculat- 
ing taxes and other levies? 


This te not the only abuse the companies are guilty of. When these compan- 
ies a able to hoodwink the Western governments and pay not a cent in 
taxes” , of course they can deceive the ofl countries even further; in 
fact, with different types of account manipulation, they commit great acts 
of deception. When everything from production to the sale of different 
types of oil products ie in their hands, they commit innumerable acte of 
fraud concerning the volume of capital investment, production costs, trans- 
portation costes, etgiatoceesive costs, marketing costes, the volume of pro- 
duction, and #0 on. 


If these acte of fraud did not exist, why did the rise in oil prices give 
the companies the abiiity to reap such enormous profite’? We cannot and 
there ie not space here for us to enumerate these fraudulent acts and eval- 
vate their extent. Many are the people who have engaged in this activity 
without succeeding in unearthing all the fraudulent acts and obtaining a 
proper estimate of their extent, nor have they themselves claimed to do so. 
Nonetheless, their estimates disclose one-hundredth of the plunder. For 
example, one [Iranian expert, who compared his calculations with those of 
others regarding other countries, estimates these acts gf theft and fraud 
at one-third the money paid by the Consortium to Iran.? 


However, there is no doubt that the acts of theft and fraud are many times 


greater than that. For example, the double exploitation of Iranian oil in- 
dustry workers (the difference between the wages paid to Iranian workers 
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and those paid to workers in the same industry in the Weet, under equal 
working conditions) has never been subjected to calculation, The capical 
which Le poured tage the pockete of the ofl companies in thie manner te in 
iceelf very large, ?? 

Subsection Three: Aid and Loans 

With the rise in the ofl prices, America has taken another great load off 
ite back and placed it on the backs of the oil-rich countries--namely the 
military and nonmilitery aid and loans it had been giving to the other 
countries of the world, At present the oil-rich nations, especially Iran 
(much more than Saudi Arabia and the emirates) has lightened thie load for 
America, Concurrently, with the reduction in the "aid" from rich count- 
ries, especially America, and in accordance with America's orders, the 
costes of maintaining the exieting situation in Europe has been made the 
responsibility of the oil-rich countries, and Iran, among others, has been 
giving tomense aid to the nations of the world in the form of loans, aid 
and military eesietance: 





Country Aid and Loans 

Italy $3 billion in loans for capital investment in joint projects 

France §3 billion advance payment for an atomic reactor. (LE MONDE 
19 November, reports that Iran's purchases from France 
could reach $10 billion. The social turmoil in France has 
undoubtedly increased the costes of maintaining the existing 
situation in that country.) 

Britain $1.2 billion to companies manufacturing industrial materials 

Afghenistan $2 billion in total aid! 

Egypt $1 billion for reconstruction of the Suez Canal and Port 
Said 

Pakistan $250 in total aid 

India $250 million for expansion of iron ore exports 

Bangladesh $100 million in total aid 

Syria $250 million in total aid 

World Bank $i billion for aid to developing countries 

Total $12.05 billion 











Iran, however, te@ not alone in granting thie “aid"; the member states of 
OPEC have given $12.7 billion ig, aid to the developing countries, $3.84 
billten of whieh Iran has paid, 


While these loane and thie aid are being used to preserve the social systems 
of the Buropean countries,?° the markets for these countries’ industrial 
products are aleo being expanded; in actuality, thie le a tribute from the 
total complex of the world's economies to sectors whose preservation or 
growth, ae hae been explained, ie of vital importance to the Weet and of 
course America, Therefore, by replacing “aid from industrial countries” 
with “aid from oil-rich countries," several targete are hit with one arrow: 
not only te the Salance of payments of the Weet, foremost America, im 
proved--in thie period of stagnation accompanied by inflation, great buying 
power te also directed toward these economies, in order to absorb the pro- 
ducts for which the markete in the industrial countries are depressed. 


Subsection Four: The Failure To Repatriate Hard Currency Obtained from 
Exporte and Capital Flight 


The newspaper KEYHAN has estimated the capital which has fled the country 
at “hundreds of millions of dollers."3? This capital comes from « country 
which in the past decade has allowed foreign capital to dominate the 
domestic economy on the pretext of « capital shortage. Immediately follow- 
ing the announcement of the increase in ofl prices, Iran's corrupt regime 
exempted the country's exporters from paying hard currency obligations, 

and subsequently from paying hard currency obtained from exports, to the 
Central Bank; that ie, exporters became able not to sell the hard currency 
they had obteined from sales of exporte to the Central Bank but could use 
it themselves anywhere they liked, in any way they liked.3® The volume of 
this capital, which ie in the main exported to she United States, Britain 
and Germany, hae been estimated at $600 million?’ to $1 billion this year. @ 
In future years, since Iran will become the center for the distribution of 
Western industrial producte in the Near East (even a portion of the West's 
exports to the Soviet Union oceurs vie Iran), and the aid and grante will 
be spent on the purchase of these goods, thie figure will rise. If we as- 
sume that che annual average hard currency revenues from Iran's non-oil ex- 
porte are $750 million, $3.5 billion of the country's capital will be ab- 
sorbed within the industrial economies, in particular America, in the re- 
maining 4 years of the Fifth Plan. This sum ie above and beyond the enor- 
mous amounts which are exported from the country through the freeing of 
hard currency transactions. In reality the buying power which the govern- 
ment creates by spending oil revenues is extremely great. 





As in the current situation (where the exchange rate between the rial 

the dollar is low and fixed, and the rate of inflation is 20 percent, “ in- 
deed greater, and conversion of the money into foreign currency yields 
great profit), — great portion of this buying power still remains unem- 
ployed in epite of doubled imports, and after this unemployed money has 
saturated the commercial transactions market inside the country, these 
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transactions find « way out of the country (they have not become oriented 
outeide the country, especially to the countries of Europe and America; 4? 
the real objective of the Law prohibiting transactions in Iranian urban 
land ie to drive capitel out of the country). What ie the volume of this 
capital’ No one knows ite exect figure, but the FINANCIAL TIMES, citing « 
statement by the Central Bank, claims that in the firet 5 monthe of 1975 
about $650 million went out of Iran,4) 


Subsection Five: Capital Lavestment in Foreign Banke and the Licensing of 
Domestic Banke To Lend Money Abroad 


On thie subject, we will ogptent ourselves with referring to a translation 
of a statement by NEWSWEEK"* and two news items from LE MONDE and ETTELA'AT, 
because thie statement and theese items will reveal the real situation to 
the reader, NEWSWEEK writes: 


"The dollars obtained from ofl, which are paid out and ‘return,’ reach 
enormous amounts. For example, the American banks alone have absorbed 

$7? billion of the OPEC member estates’ money in the first & months of thie 
year! During the same period, the foreign loane which these banks have 
given approached $14 billion! The difference is that the money from the 
OPEC states is in short-term deposits, and the loans these banks have 
given are for from 7? to 10 years. Anxiety is being expressed that if OPEC 
demands ite money the banke will be faced with a problem.” 


However, thie fear is to a large extent exaggerated. In reality, the OPEC 
member states are expressing no inclination to turn their money over and 
if they do express it that will not entail problem. 


For example, if Saudi Arabia withdraws ite dollars from the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, it will have no choice but to deposit them in another bank in another 
area of the world. The Chase Manhattan Bank will be able to borrow that 
money from the bank in which it is deposited! Again, the central banke 
have promised that in case these banks face problems, they will come to 
their rescue. 


The central banks, by reducing the interest on deposite and by refusing to 


accept greater deposits, compel the OPEC member states to place their money 
in private benke. 


The central banke thus hope that through this policy they will compel the 
SPEC member states to put most of their funds into long-term investments 
such as stable deposits. Thus the dollars obtained from oil are not only 
not a threat to the American economy, they are also an unexpected blessing 
(even « hundredfold blessing). They are a blessing and « great gift for an 
economy which is suffering from a capital shortage and high interest rates. 
It is etrictly for this reason that Mr Reza Fallah, a National Iranian 011 
Company director, says, “Matters will proceed as desired; the surplus money 
from ofl will go to the United States of America; firet in the form of 
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short-term deposite, then in the form of medium-term deposits, and finally 
in the form of long-term deposits, they will be at the disposal of the 
Ameri cane." 


Apportioning @ ehare of these “deposits” among the industrial countries 
causes @ conflict (of course over sacrificial meat)! Laet week the British 
minieter of finance requested that $30 billion of thie money be returned to 
Britieh banke, but the other countries comelled him to be satisfied with 
$10 billion! 


BTTELA'AT (19 November 1974), quoting from ASSOCIATED PRESS, reported that: 


"Thies year Saudi Arabia will send $11.2 billion of ite money to the United 
States; next year it will send $30 billion!" 


Le wonpe”? reports that experts in OBCD member countries are engaged in in- 
vestigating aspects of Kissinger's recommendation that a $25-billion fund 
be formed from oil revenues to help those industrial countries which have 
a balance of payments deficit. This means that these experts will be en- 
gaged in organizing o11 purchases through oil revenues! 


ETTELA'AT aleo reporte”®: "The American aircraft manufacturing company 
Grumman has declared that nine American banks and the National Bank of 
Iran are placing a $200-million loan at the company's disposal. Of this 
sum, the National Bank of Iran has committed iteelf to pay $75 million." 
This bank has also paid out a loan of $200 million to a municipality in 
Britain! More important than all this, however, is the fact that the 
country's banke have taken the place of foreign banks in giving credit 
grants to importers. The explanation ie t at previously banks in indus- 
trial countries would give credit to the importers, who, after selling 
the goods in Iran, would ropay the loan; now a portion of the oil revenues 
will be spent on this activity, which is an important help to the capital- 
ist countries’ banking system. Thus the nation's banking system is also 
undertaking important and constantly growing functions in the service of 
the dominant capitaliem outside the country, in addition to ite functions 
within the country, in order to expand the market for the products of 
Western industry. 22. part of the revenues from oil must also be 
allocated to this activity. 


Subsection Six: Increase in Foreign Currency Reserves 


The purpose here is not to discuss the role of the country's banking system 
in assimilating Iran into the dominant world system, nor do we want to sub- 
ject the reasons for the lack of balance between the purchasing power which 
government expenditures create and the volume of currency in circulation 
and the role of the “monetary monopolies," especially the role of the equal 
value of the rial and the dollar in plundering the nation, to discussion. 
We will go so far as to state that Iran's money “translates” the buying 
power which ofl revenues place at the country's disposal; were it not for 
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theese revenues the rial would have lost all value because there is no 
domestic production by which the currency could be supported. The purchas- 
ing power which government spending creates on the one hand, and the in- 
crease in imports, which more than doubled in a year (a subject to which we 
will return), have increased the need for monetary facilities to a large 
extent. Lamediately following the increase in oil prices, the amount of 
banknotes printed, which in Nerep 1973 was 80 billion rials, increased to 
105 billion rlale in 1& monthe, The increase in the volume of money 
domestically, the constantly increasing importance of the banke' role 
domestically and outeide the country, and the country's economy's total de- 
pendence on imports, ise increasing the reliance on strong currencies as 
backing for the country's money and the need for these currencies as an 
emergency reserve. Although the price of gold is constantly increasing, 
and ofl iteelf ie the best reserve, the governments serving the American 
empire prefer to increase the nation's hard currency reserves: the oil- 
rich countries’ hard currency reserves increased in 1 year's time from 7 
percent of the world's hard currency reserves to 19 percent of these re- 
serves (from the end of September 1973 to the end of September 1974). 
Iran's foreign currency reserves increased from $992 million to $6.3 bil- 
lion, those of eight other oil countries from $12 billion to $31.6 billion, 
and those of the nine oil-rich countries together to $38 billion! 9 


In view of the rapid increase in the volume of monev inside these countries 
and the increasing subordinate functions of the banks (these countries’ 
banks are assuming the functions of the industrial countries’ banks in the 
low-yield operations of expanding the market for industrial products), 
whenever an important portion of these reserves is accumulated in the guise 
of monetary backing and emergency reserves for ‘strategic'’ imports, the in- 
terrelationshipse between the increase in oil production and consequently 
the increase in oil revenues and purchasing power on the one hand, and the 
increase in imports on the other, increase the need for money, in particu- 
lar foreign currency, in compensation. 


Section Two: The Indirect Tranefer Movement of Oil Revenues 


Indirect transfer movement, which fundamentally occurs through the importa- 
tion of goods, is imposing effects on the economies of the oil countries 
which are many times more destructive than those of direct transfer move- 
ments. We have studied the destructive effects of these movements in oth- 
er research works; here we will refer to those when appropriate in our dis- 
cussion. 


Even if new functions are not assigned to the oil-rich countries in the 
future, oil revenues are being absorbed by the industrial economies, 
especially the American economy, in five ways, as follows, at the present 
time. 
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Subsection One: Importe of Goods and Services 


When a dominant tndusctrial country experiences economic growth, that means 
increased production; when a dominated country experiences it, that means 
increased imports! All the regime's eulogiete, that is, the vultures to 
whom a part of the oil revenue carrion ie apportioned, back up their state- 
mente with the rapid industrialigzation of Iran, and no one takes the trouble 
to ask what kind of industrialization it ite which ie increasing Iran's im- 
porte with euch speed. Iran's imports, bearing in mind imports exempted 
from custome duty and contraband, total at least 20 times Iran's non-oil 
exports! Iran's imports, which, in the Mosaddeq era, dropped to below 70 
percent of non-oll exporte, and were eight times non-oil exports until the 
increase in oil prices (that is, in 1969),°”% have now reached 20 times non- 
oil exports following the two-phase price increase. Again, a growing por- 
tion of the non-oil exports consists of the export of imported industrial 
products. Planners predicted that Iran's imports would come to $5 or $6 
billion by the end of the Fifth Plan?! and now, that ie ip,1974, the 
country's imports, in comparison with 197l,have tripled,” coming to more 
than $10 billion)», (It has been stated that imports will be in excess of 
$16 billion in 1975-6. See this book, and the section on news of the trans- 
fer movement of oil revenues: Pierre Judet, Les Investicsements Petro- 
liers dane l'Industrie Buropeenne et les Operations Triangulaires en Direc- 
tion du Tiers Monde," November 1975, p 39.) It was predicted that Iran's 
port capacity would increase to 14 million tons at the end of the Fifth 
Plan (March 1980); now, as a consequence of the rise in oil revenues, it 

is predicted that Iran's imports will be 29 million tons this year , 54 and 
there is no room for doubt that this figure too will increase. 


In reality, oil revenue expenditures through the government budget create 
great buying power. The government itself claims that the demand for in- 
dustrial and non-industri*! products has increased 20 percent this year 
while the growth of production relying on domestic resources has declined 
in comparison with last year. It is plain that all thie buying power will 
be oriented toward imports. Herein lies the destructive effect of the in- 
direct transfer movement of oil revenues. Imports leave no place for 
domestic production, constantly further destroying the nation's economy, 
leaving no possibility for existence except for its assimilated parts, 
thereby turning the complex of the country's economic fields foreign. In 
fact, the race for purchasing power and purchase of imports can only con- 
tinue with the increase in oil revenues, or, more properly, the increase 
in oil production, and it is because of this extremely deleterious race 
that the country soon will be in need of foreign loans and further advance 
sales of oil and non-oil resources. The accelerating increase in buying 
power and the domestic production deficit will cause a reckless increase 
in prices. To keep the price increases from threatening its existence, 
the regime will have no choice but to leave the country's doors open to 
imports; still, in che words of the regime itself, the increase in prices 
this year came to 20 percent !°6 In turn, the enormous increase in the 
volume of imports has increased the need for hard currency or oil revenues 
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in euch @ manner that after a brief period additional ofl revenues will be 
awallowed up and a country will come into being whose import capacity ie 
several times greater than it te today and whose ofl] revenues will no long- 
er suffice, As the minieter of state and managing director of the Plan Or- 
ganization hae etacted, it will have to make up ite deficit by resorting to 
foreign loans, A similar program ie being carried out in Saudi Arabia and 
other ofl countries with success,» 


The oil-rich countries, especially Iran, must be kept from agriculture and 
all forme of industrial production dependent on domestic resources in order 
to be able to become “exporters” of assembled products to the region and 
importers of agricultural products. The ieeue the regime ie openly talking 
about today was also revealed and repeatedly discussed at the beginning of 
the Fourth Plan.>8 Iran's transformation into an industrial country means 
nothing more than the fact that Western, especially American, capitaliem, 
relying on ofl revenues, ie expanding ite market in the Middle East, east- 
ern Africa and southwest Asia. Voracious capitaliem takes the money for 
industrial preducts from us, and we exchange the agricultural products of 
countries which have no foreign currency for industrial products! These 
are the evil effects of the indirect transfer movement of ofl revenues. 
However, this indirect transfer movement is not only carried out through 
the imports of goods and services. 


Subsectiom Two: Elimination of the Effects of Price Increases on Limiting 
the Market for Western Products 


In the previous section, we described the basic nature of the 
price increases in Iran and made it clear that price 

increases and inflation in Iran are not just the result of increases in 
prices of industrial products. Rather, they are basically the result of 
buying power which creates government and non-government spending and 
trivializes domestic production relying on domestic resources. The same 
buying power which is oriented toward productive products and services in 
industrial countries is a factor for intensifying inflation in industrial 
economies. Thus, throughout the world, inflation has gradually assumed a 
scope and acceleration and, when it reaches a dominated economy such as 
ours, not only assumes great dimensions but, because of the increase in 
profits in the fields related to the outside world, effectively orients 
capital toward imports and activities connected to imports; this, in turn, 
adds to the intensity of demand and thus to the rate of inflation. When 
mattess reach this point, there in practice remains no approach, within 
the limite of the existing structure of economic relations between Iran 
and the dominant powers, except to stabilize prices by excessively increas- 
ing imports and pay the difference arising from the increase in prices out 
of government budget. 


Of course, at times like this, limiting imports and encouraging domestic 
capital investments imposes a decisive influence on the country's economic 
growth, but, when it is being planned that we will become dependent on 
America for such vital necessities as food, there is no alternative but to 
pay America pert of the oil revenues for the increase in “world prices." 
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For 20 yeare lran's agriculture hae been and ie being deliberately de 
atroyed; by the authorities, own etacemenct, 20,000 underground agricultur- 
al channels have dried out””’, the etructure of agricultural production has 
been changed, and, now that the country must import meat, wheat and 60 on, 
ic te being stated chat Iran will have a shortage of foodstuffs for anoth 
er 20 yeare--that ie, until the time the ofl welle have been depleted, 60 
When asked why they ¢9 not invest in agriculture, the authorities state 

“We have no water!"®! In che remaining 4 yeare of the Fifth Plan, the gov- 
ernment, by ite own statement, will pay for losses of 220 billion rials in 
price differences of five agricultural commodities. The eum being paid 
out thie year is $1.4 billion.®3 The simple meaning of this process is 
that by diebure.og ofl revenues in performing valiant service for the dom- 
inant power, the cegime ie performing two basic decisive functions: or 

the one hana it is expanding the market for American agricultural products 
in the country, repatriating foreign currency to America; on the other 
hand, by etabiliging prices domestically, it is,on behalf of the dominant 
foreign power, eliminating the effecte of inflation on increased production 
and failing to orient capital to the production of products which will meet 
the basic needs of the people in general. Thus, in this sector as well, 
capital investments are being directed toward fields which have been assim- 
{lated into the international market and whose products meet the needs of 
these markets. As — result, the process of che fragmentation and destruc- 
tion of the agricultural sector is aleo constantly accelerating. In brief, 
the ofl revenues are a most effective weapon against the existence of the 
oil-rich countries, and even the industrialized ones in the hands of 
America. This weapon is « multi-functional one, ie delivering lethal blows 
ageinet the body of our existence by various means, and 80 on. 


Subsection Three: Weapons Purchases 


We have devoted study to military expenditures end their effects on the 
country's comprehensive dependence elsewhere. Here we will content our- 
selves with mentioning the point that it is not just because of the in- 
creasing atmosphere of nostility that the world powers need constantly to 
increase the expansion of military industries: nor is it just because mil- 
itary capital investments are a factor for economic adjustment and stabil- 
ization, in that they eliminate the effects of economic motive forces. °° 
Rather, it is basically because relations between the dominant and the dom- 
inated are based on force and because the elimination of this factor will 
enable the dominated countries rapidly to escape the burden of being dom- 
inated. In reality, the constantly increasing fragmentation of a dominated 
economy and society is possible only through the exercise of force--in 
other words, the increasing atmosphere of hostility is a result of both re- 
sistance and the constantly increasing exercise of force. It is for this 
reason that militery expenditures throughout the world are increasing at 
dazzling speed. In 1974 Iran alone bought arms equivalent in volume to 
those of all the countries which had bought arms or received military aid 
from America (/including/ Ierael). Look for a moment, for the moral, at 
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the following comparative table which has been cited verbatim from the 
German magazine DER SPIEGEL: 6 





Nation Amount of Arms Purchase, in Millions of Dollars 
Iran 3,794 
lerael 2,118 
Saudi Arabia 588 
Greece 438 
Germany 219 
Spain 148 
Taiwan 88 
South Korea 81 
Chile 68 
Brazil 59 
Japan 58 
Jordan 51 
Norway 50 


In 1974, of the 13 countries listed in this table, Iran alone bought 
$3,794,000,000 in arms and the rest all together bought $3,967,000,000 in 
arms. Iran and Ierael, the two tools in America's hands, combined bought 
$5,912,000,000 in arms, with the difference that America itself paid the 
money for the arms delivered to Togeel while the money for the arms Iran 
purchased came from oil revenues. Throughout the Fifth Plan, Iran's mil- 
itary budget has been drawn up on the assumption of an annual purchase of 
$4 billion in arms! 


Subsection Four: Substituting for America in Paying the Costs of Destruc- 
tion 


Among the savings which Americans have made on their own behalf, out of the 
pockets of the oil-rich countries, is that of imposing the costs of "“de- 
fending the free world" on the subordinate obedient oil countries, Iran 
most of all. The Americans impose these costs, whose volume is constantly 
increasing because of the permanent increase in the atmosphere of tension, 
on these countries as much as they can. We previously referred to some of 
these costs under the rubric of aid, advance purchases and joint capital 
investment. Here the issue is one of daily expenditures which are being 
made. Today America has assigned to Iran military expenditures in the 
Persian Gulf, the costs of destruction in Arab countries, in particular 
Iraq, Lebanon and Jordan, the expenses of maintaining the existing situa- 
tion in the countries of the area, and so forth. 


Correct information is not available on the extent of these expenditures; 
moreover, it is understood that they do not consist only of the delivery of 
arms; they comprise cash and material assistance, in particular expenditures 
which quet be made in foreign currency. East Africa to India covers a 
“sensitive area possessing vital importance," that is, it is an oil area; 
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o1l money goes to diverse expenditures throughout this area, In one spot, 
it prepares a coup d'etat, in another area sabotage activities and a war of 
secession; in one area the expenses of counterineurgency operations are pro- 
vided, in one spot a military base is established; in one spot one must re- 
spond to the Soviet presence by establishing more extensive power, in one 
area one must prevent the presence of China; and so forth, 


What ie the volume of the expenditures which Iran, Saudi Arabia and the 
emirates are making in this broad area? Does everyone know how much oil 
money is spent on these operations in North and South Yemen, Oman, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Lebanon and eo forth, everytime a plot is hatched? No information is 
available. 


Subsection Five: Assumption of America's Other Expenses: The Last Cents 
for Small Expenses 


With che increase in oil revenues, the administrative expenditures of the 
oil-producing governments, which are made in foreign currency, and the 
foreign currency expenditures of the people of these countries, have in- 
creased in an unwarranted manner. The obedient oil-rich countries are as- 
suming a constantly increasing portion of America's commitments vis-a-vis 
international organizations. The Iranian government, by encouraging stud- 
ies in America, is underwriting the educational expenses of Iranian stu- 
dente in America; it ie making "capital investment in manpower training" 
abroad, especially in America.°® ‘The more it creates obstacles to move- 
mente to and from the countries of the Middle East, the more it eases 
travel and touriem to Western countries, so that the seacoasts in Europe 
and some avenues in European cities are Iranian and Arab. The policy of 
encouraging tourism in the West from the economic standpoint of course 
means the direct export of part of the buying power which is being created. 
Scholarhips for vocational training and work abroad, which the industrial 
countries uggd to give in the past, are now being given by the countries 
themselves. This is all above and beyond the wanton export of capital 
outeide the country which, in the wordé of KEYHAN, comes to hundreds of 
millions of dollars; this has been discussed previously. Therefore, in- 
ternational capitalism is not content just to pursue the money spent pur- 
chasing oil to the “last cent." It puts the money to work in areas which 
make it possible to buy up the world's sources of wealth in advance. 


Itc ie up to the readers themselves to perform the calculations themselves 
and see whether the general manager of the Plan Organization's statement 
that we will be returning to the capital markets of Europe and America in 
another 3 years to take out loans is not behind the times. Let them ask 
themselves whether it would not have been better had the oil been taken 
avay free of charge and in exchange the people of these were left 
countries were not left alone go that they could take their destinies 
freely into their own hands and,by using the workforce and the creative 
talents of their own people, under the aegis of their other natural re- 
sources, create a life for themselves accompanied by peace and progress 
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(not in the Weetern meaning of the word); had they seen whether there was 
no choice but to depart from the system of world dominance to avoid being 
fragmented and assimilated and sinking into the abyss of a self-destroying 
anger; had they seen whether, in view of the presence of the role of oil 
(the energy, raw material and capital) as the motive power, and the most 
important motive power, of the industrial economies, in increasing the pow- 
er of concentration of resources and accumulation of capital--in a word, as 
the motive power for assimilating the world into the capitalist system -and 
the role of oil revenues as the motive force for the comprehensive fragmen- 
tation of the dominated countries and, ae a consequence, the constant as- 
similation of the assimilatable sectors into the West, it still is proper 
to engage in side issues and to avoid paying attention to this vital tesue; 
had they seen whether one can fail to notice the role of thie element in 
the growing inequality between the West and the rest of the world and wheth- 
er there is room to be unmindful regarding the transformation of this oil 
into an increasing hostility in the oil-rich countries and other dominated 
countries--into a hostility which has shaken the foundations of the exist- 
ence of our countries with ite destructive blows. 


We are no longer alone. Today's crisis is the expression of a decisive 
shift. Finally, ofl is being turned into anger everywhere and is threaten- 
ing the world with the burning flames of ite torches. If this anger does 
not destroy the world system of power in ite flames through the action of 
people like ours, the contradiction will be resolved to the benefit of the 
dominant, or in favor of general devastation. Do enough belie’ in ourselves, 
and enough etrength, exist within ourselves for us to enter the arena of de- 
termining our destiny in time and become the erchitects of the history of 
human freedom’? 


Part Two, Chapter Twos Footnotes and Sources 


1. See "Bulletin d'Information du Front National de l'Iran," III, February 
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SL. Following the increase in oil] prices in 1971, the minteter of economy 
atated chat Iran's import capacity would reach §6 billion by the end of 
thie decade: KEYHWAN (Airmail), 15 April 1971, 


52. See “Annual Report of the Central Bank of Iran," 1971-2, Table 39, 
"National Balance of Paymente." 


53. LE MONDE, 19 November 1974. See aleo Pierre Judect, “Les Investiase- 
mente Petroliers Dane l'Industrie Buropeenne et les Operations Triangu- 
laires en Direction du Tiere Monde," November 1975, p 39. 


54, JOURNAL OF THE IRANLAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINING AND INDUSTRY, Ser- 
ial Number 51, September 1974, talk by Dr Majidi, managing director of the 
Plan Organization, p 97. 


55. However, thie figure now no longer is valid; imports in 1974-5 were 

37 percent greater and in 1975-6 more than 50 percent greater. See TEHRAN 
ECONOMIST, 27 September 1',5. 

56. LE MONDE, 19 November 1974. 


57. American experts are now busy planning the economy of Saudi Arabia and 
the emirates; planning these economies means increasing their import capac- 
ity. In ite S-year plan, Saudi Arabia will spend $60 billion (in current 
prices). 


58. To understand the dependence of Iranian industry, see various iesues 
of National Front of Iran, KHABARNAMEH, especially Numbers 30 through 42. 


59. See the magazine SOKHAN, June 1973, “End of the Civilization of the 
Underground Aqueduct." 


60 and 61. See LE MONDE, 19 November 1974. 


62. Refer to the Shah's speech at the inaugural festivities of the session 
of the two houses of Parliament, KEYHAN (Airmail), 12 October 1974. 


63. See LE MONDE, 19 November 1974. 

64. In addition to Reference Two of thie chapter, see the articles "Mili- 
tary Expenditures and National Independence,” in issues 33, 34, 35 and % 
of KHABARNAMEH, National Front of Iran. 


65. See Chapter One of Albert Paul Lentin, “La Lutte Tricontinentale,” 
Francois Maspero, Peris, 1966. 


66. Article on purchasers of American bombs, DER SPIEGEL, 15 September 
1974. 
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67, These figures became obsolete very quickly. LB MONDE, 12 February 
1975, veporte chat Iran's military purchases from America exceeded §/ 
billion! 


68. TIME magazine, in ite teeue of 21 April 1975, page 64, cited the fol- 
lowing figures in an article concerning the onslaught of American univere- 
ity authorities to Iran's expanded banquet table. Various articles have 
already been published by American newspapers on thie subject, and the 
figures on bequests are rapidly increasing: 





University 

Georgetown $11.5 million 

Wentworth Inetitute 1.8 million 

MIT 1.3 million (546 students in the nuclear field) 

George Washington 1.0 million For an honorary doctorate! 

U.8.C, 1.0 million 

Stanford 0.96 million (Scholarship and Educational 
Stipend) 

Mervard 0.4 million 

Princeton 0.4 million 

Columbia 0.26 million (sic! 

U.C, Berkeley Under discussion 





69. Among the dozens of news items in thie regard, we will quote this one 
from ETTELA'AT, 10 February 1975: 





"1,800 government employees are going to Italy!" 





Appendix: Later Information on the Transfer Movement of O11 Revenues 


Since the etudy “The Transfer Movement of O11 Revenues" was written, the 
regime, the tool in America’s hand, has paid new obligations. We have dis- 
cussed some of them in thie book, and we will cite some other news items 
and interpretations of them here. One quest realize that the volume of some 
of the obligations changed after the Shah made the following admission of 
hie own treason and the plundering of the country! “However, if additional 
money comes, we will not burn it up. Our budget deficit is §3 billion, and 
thie muet be made up. Meanwhile, the main customers (that is, the Consort- 
lum) are really buying ofl very quickly and storing it. (The Shah, in 
place of the oil which others have been buying and storing very quickly, is 
—347 a nuclear power plant.) We will so longer soap our bellies 

and allow these vultures to gather and plan what work is to be 

done with the extre revenues. We will aseuredly no longer repeat the mis- 
takes of the past. It hae been « short period (') and that has ended and 
vanished. With the additional revenues, once we have them, we will firet 
make up for our budget deficit and then will perform such activities as we 
did lest week.” (That is, buying the shares in Krupp; in thie index, 
statement cited in KEYHAN, 25 October 1976. We should point out that we 
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have included « table, in Part Three of the Statietical Appendix to the 
book, which concerne the distribution of ofl revenues throughout the 
wor ld.) 


1. The paymenc of $245 million to the bankrupt Pan American Company, 
LE MONDE, Ll February 1975, writes: 


"The Pan American Company lost $41.78 million Last year, and ite losses 
thue amounted to four times those of the year 1973 (which were $18.4 mil- 
lion). Iran's financial aid, in exchange for which Pan American will give 
the Iran Air Company technical aid(]!), saved that company from bankruptcy. 
The American government is extremely satisfied with Pan American's traneac- 
tion with the Iranian government!" 


The Shah himeelf aleo admitted, at « prese conference on Austrian Tele- 
vieton, that Iran's contribution to Pan American wae purely to save that 
company from certain destruction. 


2. The payment of $1 billion to Britain, which had gone into « sulk over 
ite emall ehare of ofl revenues and was not prepared to send automobile 
parte for the Hillman, which ie assembled in Iran under the name “Peykan,” 
with the result that the state of the factory suffered seriously. 


3. One billion dollars to France, to contribute to capital investment in 
atomic energy-- which, according to the most recent published research, is 
known to be unable to compete with energy from oil. 


6. Purchase of an organization for raising geese in Germany! 


5. Financial aid to the CIA. AGENCE FRANCE PRESSE communicated thie item 
of news all over the world on 6 February 1975; 


“Alan Cranston, the Senator from California, has requested that investiga- 
tion and research be made into the CIA's sources of funds, since it has 
been disclosed that the Shah of Iran has given the CIA large sume of money. 
In response to an American television reporter, the Shah said ‘The CIA has 
not become #0 poor thet it would need Iran's money. We just exchange in- 
formation.’ (8TTELA'AT, 7 Pebruary 1975.) 


6. The same is true of the treasonous agreement for « $15-billion trane- 
action with America which, in Kissinger's words, is the greatest transac- 
tion in American history. To illustrate the significance of the figure, 
the WASHINGTON STAR pointed out thet America reconstructed and renovated 
the economic life of postwar Europe for $13 billion. Mr Kissinger said, 
"We have in fact signed « blank ledger; that ie, America is free to sel! 
Iran anything it wants!" On 5 March 1975 the same newspaper, quoting 
Kissinger, wrote “Mr Anseri mentioned $15 billion in « tone in which one 
would think he was talking of $25!" He, that ie, Kiesinger, said that thie 
agreement was an ideal example of the recycling of of1 money! 
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/, According to the government, Russia hae aleo received ite share of thie 
plunder, since $3.5 billion are also to be given to the Russian government. 
In the Qajer era, the Russians and British took and devoured; now the 
Russians, Britain, America, Europe and everyone elee are doing bo. 


6. Payment of « loan of $160 million to Bulgaria to transport livestock 
and agricultural products from that country to Iran. 


9. Payment of a loan of $200 million at token interest to Egypt. (KEYHAN 
(Airmail) 22 October 1975.) Thies sum later rose to more than $1 billion; 
concomitantly, when Hafiz al-Aead visited the Shah in Tehran, 6 months be- 
fore Black June 1976, the government of Syria received $250 million in the 
form of advance payment for the expenses of bringing Syria's army into 
Lebanon to participate in the conspiracy to annihilate the Palestinian 
movement and prepare the groundwork for a final settlement between the 
Arab regimes and lereel and the expansion and culmination of American in- 
fluence in the region. 


10. A $700 million agreement to purchase goods from North Korea over the 
next 5 years. Credits of $200 million are soon to be given that country in 
the form of advance payment. 


Ll. Purchase of 25 percent of the shares of the great West German electron- 
ice firm of Babcock and Wilcox for §178.3 million marke. KEYHAN (Airmail), 
26 April 1975, dieclosed the news under the title "$11.3 million marks in 
revenues in one day;" we will quote this since it illustrates the role of 
oil revenues in moving the wheels of multinational corporations: 


“The newspaper BILD, in ite report, hes written that following an agreement 
for Iran to purchase one-quarter of the shares of the /Babcock/ corpora- 
tion, the value of the sheres in thie corporation on the stock market im- 
mediately rose to 310.5 marks, an increase of 24 marks; thus, in a period 
of | day, Iran realized an income of 11.3 million marke." The newspaper 
PRANKFURTER RUNDSCHAU wiote that thie corporation which primarily manufac- 
tures energy generating plants, had received no major orders domestically 
(that ie, in Germany) for the past year and « half, but that after Iran 
head become « shareholder in this corporation an order was given by Iran to 
the Babcock Corporation for an energy generating plant worth 1.2 billion 
marke on the Marenderan seacoast--the biggest order given the Babcock cor- 


poration in the past 75 years. 
12. The purchase of an additional 800 Chieftain tanks for $1 billion. 


i}. The purchase of « great espionage communications apparatus to record 
every word in the Middle East, at « cost of $500 million. Americans are 
constructing this apparatus for their own purposes at Iran's expense, and 
the edministration of it will also lie with the Americans themselves. 
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Thus, it te the function of Iran's ofl revenues to be spent to provide cap- 
ital and give ordere which are without precedent in the entire history of 
Weetern industry. These revenues must be spent on creating capital and 
markets, that te, the two crucial elements of capitaliem, 


4, According to a etudy which the American treasury recently published 
concerning "the capac 'ty of the oil-rich OPEC states to absorb goods and 
services": 


Economic experts of the Department of the Treasury maintain that the oil- 
rich countries’ surplus ofl revenues will come to $195 billion by the end 
of 1980. This surplus will total about $13 billion in 1980 alone. It is 
these economists’ further assumption that the oil price will not change 
at all. 


These economists hold that the oil-producing countries will continue to 
raise their imports above previous levels but that the rate of increase 
will gradually slow down. The rate of increase in imports came to 45 per- 
cent in 1974 and has been 33 percent in 1975. In the period 1975-80, how- 
ever, the ofl countries will increase their imports by ust 16 percent 

a year on the average and in the period 1980-85 they will not be able to 
increase them by more than 6 percent. Iran is one of a group of countries 
which can sustain an annual imports increase of about 20 percent. 


(Quoted from LE MONDE, 21 October 1975.) 
15. “Capital investment” in other countries: 


According to one agreement, Iran is investing the sum of $700 million to 
construct a plant to produce enriched uranium in South Africa. An informed 
source has stated that thie agreement is worth $1 billion, not $700 million. 
(HERALD TRIBUNE, 13 October 1975.) The country is being turned into a 
desert so that America's “wheat weapon" can go to work. Iran's ofl and gas 
are being wantonly exported and destroyed and, instead of provisions being 
made for bread, a factory to generate atomic energy is now being bought 
which will not lest longer than 25 years and whose life will end as the oil 
reserves are being depleted. 


16. According to a protocol signed by Hushang Ansari, minister of economic 
and financial affeire, and Peyzoglu, deputy prime minister of Turkey, an 
Iranian loan of $1.2 billion is being given by Iran to Turkey. 


17. Iran te giving Tunisia financial aid to “exploit water resources!" 
(It ie not clear why it ie not giving thie financial aid to iteelf.) 


18. Iran is paying out «a credit of $400 million to Britain. 


19. A loan of $630 million is being paid to India. (KEYHAN (Airmail), 
12 November 1975.) 
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20. The Iranian-American cooperation agreement. 


The volume of Iranian-American “cooperation,” which has been forecast at 
$15 billion, te being increased to $26 billion. (The American treasury 
study wae of course made with the objective of ascertaining in advance 
the volume of ofl-country money and ways of bringing this money back.) 
TEHRAN ECONOMIST, 4 October 1975. 


21. The $4 billion satellite project. 


To carry out the satellite and television “education” plan, §4 billion are 
to be paid out. This project was recommended to the Iranian government by 
the "Agency for international Development," AID, whose role in imp lement- 
ing various plane to extend the influence of capital and strengthen depend- 
ent regimes ie known to all. According to the NEW YORK TIMES, the total 
cost of the satellite project will reach $4 billion, more than $1 million 
of which was granted to Stanford University. To make the goals of this 
project clear, we will cite part of the Stanford University professors’ 

and students’ protest: 


"This project conforms to the constantly increasing economic intereste of 
American imperialiem. As members of human society, we must oppose this 
agreement because thie project is a serious threat to the poor appressed 
people of Iran and the Middle Eastern countries. With the implementation 
of thie project, the exertion of force and the policy of strangulation 
which te characteristic of the ruling regime in Iran will be intensified 
and will result in the central power's increased control over information 
and information distribution. 





"The objective of thie agreement ie greater control of the people by SAVAK. 
It ie aid to foreign capitalists to exploit the people of Iran." 


In spite of the opposition of university officials and demonstrations by 
Iranian and American students, this agreement was signed on | April 1975. 


22. The purchase of shares in the Occidental Petroleum Corporation: 


According to an article in KEYHAN (Airmail), 7 July 1976, quoting @ state 
ment by Ansari, the minister of finance, the Iranian government is to be- 
come a 16 percent shareholder in Occidental Corporation stock for $152 
million. Thies company is basically “in facilities involved with the dis- 
tribution of ofl products!" 


23. Increasing the volume of trade between Iran and America to $40 billion: 


The volume of trade between Iran and America (that is, the white ledger 
the Iranian minister of finance signed), which at the outset totalled $15 
billion and then increased to $26 billion, has been raised, in the form 
of an honorarium for Mr Kissinger, to $40 billion, eccording to an article 
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in LE MONDE, 10 Auguet 1976. As thie newspaper etated, in addition to 
that amount, $10 billion will aleo go for weapons purchases. Thus if 
there ie no change in the figure, $50 to $60 billion in ofl money will re- 
vert to America between now and 1960. The HERALD TRIBUNE (7, 8 Auguet 
1976) hase removed the obscurity and written that there will be $15 billion 
in trade every year, that ie, $75 billion over 5 years! 


24, America te the main beneficiary of the increase in OPEC member: state 
importe. 


LE MONDE, 12 Auguet 1976, writes that the revenues of the 13 of] states 
belonging to OPEC will probably increase by 14 percent in 1976 and their 
imorte by 16.5 percent. Iran alone will purchase $16 billion, and Saudi 
Arabia $8.1 billion, in foreign products. 


The American Treasury etudy makes it clear that America wae the main ben- 
eficiary of the increase in OPEC member state imports in 1974 and 1975. 


Quoting the International Monetary Fund, thie newspaper writes that in 
the firet 3 monthe of 1976 the OPEC member estates’ balance of payments 
had a deficit of $200 million in “special drawing righte"--that is, the 
astronomical increase in ofl revenues merely increased chese countries’ 
volume of indebtedness. 


25. Capitel investment in the etrategic Ieland of Palau. 


Thie telend te located in the Pacific Ocean in the American sone of influ- 
ence. In January 1974 Americe declared that non-American capital would 
thenceforth be put to use in the Micronesian area. Robert (Panro), the 
American company drew up the capital investment program. This island is 
in the American sone of military influence and is aleo the crossroads of 
shipping routes from the Persian Gulf, Japan, Oceania and all Southeast 
Asia. For political reasons it ie difficult to find another place in 
which to construct such @ great port. This ieland will be retained by 
the American Navy for at least a generation. Because of this guarantee, 
the Japanese are constructing their ofl storage area on thie island, at « 
cost of $5.3 billion. Petrochemical plants (the object of the multi- 
nationale’ plans) are to be built on thie island. In order that Iranian 
money, oll and ges may be spent on thie activity, Mr Robert (Panro) is 
traveling to Iran and bringing the National [Iranian O11 Company very much 
in agreement with the program of capital investment in thie island (LE 
MONDE, 21 August 1976). 


26. Again, another explenation of the subject of the laying of groundwork 
for the destruction of the edifice of Iran's independent existence: 


On the same day that the Shah was talking in an interview about the need 
for still greater arms purchases, the head of his Agricultural Development 
hank also stated, in an interview KEYHAN (Airmail), 25 August 1976): 
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"There wae a time when Lran wae an exporter of agricultural products, but 
now we have become traneformed into an importer of foodetuffe from abroad. 
In the firet 9 monthe of last year, our total food importe came to about 
$i billion, Therefore we have no choice but to view agriculture in « more 
desirable Light because from now till the end of the Eighth Plan, when the 
20-year period will be ending (that ie, when the period of of] production 
will be ending), we will have to import $31.5 billion in foodstuffs." 








27. To conclude thie section, we will provide etatisticse on the overall! 
state of ofl revenues and the volume of arms purchases and army expendi. 
tures. Prior to the increase in ofl prices, Iran's annual income from oil 
wae about $1 billion. With the 1973-4 price increases, the revenues of 
Iran and the other oil-rich countries pursued the following rising course: 









Year 1973 497% 1975 









Total ofl revenues of 13 oil- 24.2 100.7 99.6 
producing countries 


















Saudi Arabia 5.1 20.0 26.8 





iran 4.1 17.4 19.2 


















In 1976, the volume of Iran's revenues was more than $22 billion, with 
exports greater than 5.4 million barrels of ofl per day. However, in the 
Iranian year 1977-8 (and according to predictions for subsequent years as 
well), of! production and exporte declined to 4.6 million barrels per day 
and annuel revenues to $19.5 billion. Overall, for the 5 years of the 
Fifth Plen--from 21 March 1973 to 20 March 1978 (1352-57)--Iran's ofl rev- 
enves were to totel $102 billion, but it hase already become obvious that 
thie amount will not exceed $89 billion. 


What te thie enormous amount of money being ueed for? Basically, it has 
been spent on building an army which the dominant power of the West needs 
for preserving and expanding ite influence in the region. The rest, to 
the lest cent, hase been spent on imports from the West. According to 

Mr Jamehid Aqmuseger (WALL STREET JOURNAL, 11 April 1977), “We are putting 
every dollar of ofl money to use in our own economy, buying industrial 
goods from the Weet and Japan. This action of ours is raising the level 
of employment in America and elsewhere." Iran's imports have been esti- 
mated at more than $15 billion « year; on this account, Iran has been 
labelled “first in import market growth among all the countries from 
Europe to Japan,” to the point where the only element reducing the rate 
of increase in imports has been ships’ long waiting period to unload, 
which hae even exceeded 5 months; to these ships the government has paid 
more than $1 billion in damages. 


All in all, Lean's imports increased more than 81 percent between 1969 and 
1973. In 1973, dmporte totalled $3 billion (a 31 percent increase); in 
the firet half of the fiecal year 1974 they rose to $4.5 billion (an in- 
crease of more than 91 percent). In 1974 importe totalled $10.5 billion 
and in 1975 thie figure rose to more than §15 billion. Because of this 
rapid growth, it was desired to increase the import capacity of Iran's 
porte to 14 million tone by 1977, but thie capacity has already been in- 
creased to 29 million tone. 





The amount of money which the [Iranian government has spent to keep down 
the prices of main food commodities it imports (meat, flour, sugar and so 
forth) was about $733 million in 1974 and more than $1 billion in 1975. 

In the revieed Fifth Plan, about $6.3 billion have been set aside for this 
activity! 


In 1975, the announced amount of army expenditures was $7.8 billion, or 
more than 29 percent of the total government budget. This amount is 41 
percent greater than the revised 1974 amount, which in itself was 250 per- 
cent above the preliminary estimated amount. It is clear that large 
amounts of military expenditures are made under different titles, such as 
road construction and development expenditures, and that army spending 
comprises much more than 60 percent of the budget. 


Out of the 1975 military budget of $7.8 billion, it is estimated that more 
than $5 billion has been spent on military purchases from abroad. Dif- 
ferent sources do not mention « common figure for the volume of military 
purchases from America and the Weet. The NEW YORK TIMES of 9 February 
1977 hase estimated the volume of military purchases from America at more 
than $15 billion since 1972. A computerized index recently prepared by 
the American Defense Department and apparently listing all Iran's mili- 
tary purchases, both of arms and of services, except for 16 confidential 
subjects (eight concerning the army and eight in the navy), gives the 
total volume of Iran's purchases from America as $11,623,444,341 from 
1967 to January 1977. (Pentagon, Defense Security Assistance Agency for 
Military Sales, Case Listing, 1967-January 1977.) 


According to another estimate from items in American newspapers, the total 
volume of Iran's military purchases has been as follows 


Year 1973-75 1976 1977 1978 
Grand total, billions of dollars 15.293 25 37 4? 


This constitutes more than 54 percent of Iran's total oil revenues ($89 
billion). Recently (in September 1977), after the United States Congress 
had through ite silence approved the sale of the AWACS airplane for $1.2 
billion (AVIATION WEEK, October 1977), American senators said that Iran 
had bought more than $18 billion worth of arms from America in the past 
5 years. These astronomical figures, which one cannot even imagine, are 
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perhaps a partial reflection of che dimensions of the great treason of 
the coup d'etat regime, the regime which in this field of betrayal of the 
nation has taken firet place among the countries of the third world, 


Here is a comparison of Iran's military expenditures with those of other 
countries of the third world: 


In 1975, of the 93 countries in the third world, Iran, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, in that order, were the greatest arms spenders. Iran spent $7.3 
billion, Bgypt $5.4 billion and Saudi Arabia $4.4 billion. These three 
countries’ expenditures accounted for 36 percent of total third world 
national expeucitures. The two countries after them were Israel, with 
$3.6 billion, and India with $2.6 billion; these five countries made u» 
49 percent of the total militery expenditures of the third world. Seven 
other countries, Nigeria, Iraq, Brazil, Argentina, Libya, South Africa 
and Indonesia, with expenditures of $1 and $2 billion, held sixth through 
12th place; altogether these 12 countries accounted for 70 percent of the 
military expenditures of the third world. 


The cost of the weapons sold to the third world in 1976 increased by 16 
percent over 1975. Forty percent of America's basic arms exports in 1976 
were to Iran and 12 percent went to the nations of Lereel, Saudi Arabia 
and South Korea each. This, ultimately, is the movement of oil revenues: 
to create an army for America with "Iranian" money and manpower. 


Wources: We have cited the information for this section from articles in 
the NEW YORK TIMES and the report of the Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search Inetitute, “World Armaments and Disarmament: SIPRI Yearbook, 1977," 
as well ae from the sources cited in the text. 


Conclusion of the Discuss_on 


The dynamics of the fragmentation of our national society have been accom- 
panied by the dynamics of assimilation by the dominating societies; each 

is the product of the other. The dynamics of inequality--the constantly 
increasing inequality between us and them and increasing hostility--are 
the upshot of this worldwide fragmentation and assimilation process. From 
the time the Iranian economy fell into an increasing economic fragmentation 
and ite fall increased with accelerating speed, the economic plans which 

it was intended would be carried out, or were carried out, were intimately 
linked with the growth plans in the dominant economies and were supple- 
mentary to them. 


The Reuter Agregment', the Royal Bank Agreement, the 1919 Agreement’, the 
"10-year Plen,"” the "Supreme Economic Council," and the First through 
Fifth Plane” all were plans which were codified and carried out to frag- 
ment and destroy the Iranian economy. These plans were carried out so 
that economic activities in this ill-starred land would be subordinate to, 
and would respond to, the needs of the dominant economies. 
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Inc lLuded be all these plane and agreements were the following economic ob- 
jectives: 


lL. Domination over Lran's underground resources by the West (basically 
the Anglo-Saxon countries) and establishment of government budget depend- 
ence on revenues derived from the exploitation of these resources. 


2. Expansion of the market for the dominant economies’ products and con- 
version of imports into the buttress of Iran's economic and social life. 


Ae a result of these two: 


3. Creating an extended network of roads so that Iran's roads would be- 
come a part of the international road system, a system which the dominant 
world powers created on behalf of their own economic, political and mili- 
tary objectives. To this end, the major portion of the expenditures in 
Iran's plans have been spent on constructing roads to link e ports to 
the consuming cities. The Fifth Plan, which, when it is ‘@ emented, is 
to bring Iran to "the gates of a great civilization,” is ‘ality a 
plan to enlarge and expand these gates for the entry of ' « ijominant econ- 
omies' products and introduce the objectives of the multi -ionale into 
the country. Roade which should link the active centers oc an economy to 
one another and play the role of arteries have in this benighted land be- 
come a means for the further destruction of the national economy on behalf 
of the dominant economy. In other words, domestic roads, linked with the 
main roads connecting Iran to the world market, are tantamount to capillar- 
ies which enable the dominant economy to plumb the depths of the country. 


4. Change in Iran's economic structures means the fragmentation of the 
economy and the assimilation of areas which have been cut off from one 
another into areas and sectors of the dominant economy. This fragmenta- 
tion and destruction, “by plan,” not only has the objective of removing 
the country's underground resources--the plunder of agricultural resources 
and forests is also being contemplated. 


5. Attainment of the above objectives makes firm control of the country's 
customs facilities a necessity. At the outset of the comprehensive on- 
slaught on this country, an attempt was made to control the administration 
of customs through an agreement. However, in the past half century, with 
the increase in imports and their transformation into the main foundation 
of “economic activity,” stress has been laid on an arrangement whereby the 
gates of the country are constantly being opened wider to the products of 
the dominant economy. 


6. Making the banking system foreign® and transforming it into an instru- 
ment for the basic objectives of the multinationals. Making the currency 
backing foreign (at the present time, \*s value is backed by 

oil revenues) and transforming the currency into an instrument for consol- 
idating the West's power and plundering the sources of the nation's wealth 
as much as possible. 
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7. Thie all, however, requires that consumption be Westernized. Thies re- 
quires the elimination of bothersome “ideology” and destruction of the 
cultural besie of our people, that te, nonexistent and negative balance, 
eo that “a great market without which (induetrialization of the country 
would be impogaible may be created through Westernization of the mode of 
consumption.” In order to Weeternize consumption, it ie necessary in che 
firet place that the cities be developed in accordance with imports, gov- 
ernment expenditures and foreign capital lavestuent, on the basie of 
growth of consumption (the boulevard civilization). 0 


Political changes (making the government and the military foreign) and 
social changes were inevitably accompanied by the above “changes” and as 
they were occurring Iran wae fragmented in every aspect; today the export 
of ite wealth has aseumed extremely great dimensions and the number of 
goals of the multinationals has concurrently increased; the latter have 
made their goal the absolute dominance of the present and future of the 
world. Today “economic growth" plane reflect the goale of the multination- 
ale, the local ruling groupe and the changes occurring in them qualitative- 
ly and quantitatively. 


A comparison of the periods of growth of the industrial economies and 
their upsurge in the era of the ofl revolution and the change in the 
structure of Iran's budget sources, especially in the past half century, 
will show ue the arrangements for making the basic activities of the Iran- 
ian economy foreign and for making the objectives of the dominant econo- 
mies (the above seven objectives, and other ones) domestic. An analysis 


of the Fifth Plan will prove that the inner dynamics of the [Iranian econ- 
omy are parallel to the dynamics of assimilation into the multinationals 
and that this plan conforms totally to the objectives of the multi- 
nationale. 


Section One: Coordinating the Links Hetween the Growth of the Industrial 
Economies and the Conversion of Iran Into a Foreign Economy 


During the Safavid Dynasty, 95 percent of the government budget came from 
domestic production; customs revenues did not even amount to 5 percent. !! 
During the Qajar Dynasty, as Iran gradually fell under the dominance of 
the newly-emerging powers, Russia and Britain, receipts from domestic pro- 
duction began to decline. The budget acquired four sources of revenue: 
revenues derived from production which was entirely domestic; revenues 
from customs, monopolies and indirect taxes; ofl, gas and other under- 
ground sources; the budget deficit, which was met by foreign loans and 
aid. sn 1916, 37.5 percent of the budget still came from domestic produc- 
tion. ! During the era of Reza Khan, when the Reuter Agreement was put 
into full implementation, receipts from domestic production declined to a 
point where in 1941, when the period of black tyranny came, just 12 per- 
cent of the budget revenues were derived from domestic production: 18.4 
percent was obtained from customs revenues and 53.2 percent from oil and 
other subterranean resources, and 16.4 percent was a budget deficit. 3 
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Ae @ result of the implementation of the five plans, today the relative 
proportions of the sections of the government budget in contrast with the 
Safavid Ere have been completely reversed: just 5 percent of the budget's 
revenues comes from domestic production. 


In view of the fact that the budget te an estimate of the soctety's pro: 
duction during « flecal year, changes in ite etructure are simultaneously 
the result of changes in the etructure of the Lranian economy and a factor 
for change in it. Thie change in etructure shows one,that domestic pro- 
duction has regreseed, two, that production of of] and other resources 
have attained 4 covelent inerease both in volume and rate, three, that in 
porte have taken the place of domestic production, four, that the gates of 
the nation have opened up fully to imports, and five, that, as a result of 
the above pointe, \.«e cities have expanded as a consequence of increases 
in imports, Chrougs the absorption of of 1 revenves on the one hand and ia- 
porte on the other. Thie fact te expressive of another estate of affaire: 
six, the expansion of importe in an expanding market has entailed the con- 
struction of « syecem of roade and ite link-up with the international road 
system, end seven, the volume of currency and monetary institutions have 
attained «  onetantly growing expansion. The function of these inetitu- 
tions hae been to provide the credite necessary for consummating the con- 
sumption of importe and transferring capital from sectors of the nation's 
economy which have remained domestic to those of its sectors which have 
vecome foreign. 


In the same period in which Iran's economy was being destroyed, the in- 
dustrial economies were absorbing and increasing the volume and rate of 
their growth. As Part One, Chapter Two, attests, the volume of growth 
of these economies in the third period, that is, since World War Two, 
reached «a level without precedent in history. Among the elements which 
entered the stage during thie period ie ofl. Either this factor did not 
appear in the first and second periods or the degree to which it did ap- 
pear wae trivial. 


Again, the result of an analysis of the role of ofl in economic growth is 
the fact that: 


il. OL hee made the possibilities for economic growth unlimited. In oth- 
er words, if the rew material and the market exist, one can increase pro- 
duction a8 much a8 one wants. 


2. Thanks to oil, the dominant economies have succeeded in imparting an 
unlimited diversity to production, beyond man's primary needs. 


3}. Capitaltiem has succeeded in perpetuating ite system by expanding in 
the context of the world and time. 


4. In the industrial economies, the rate of consumption has increased 
faster than the rate of production, and «4 most remarkable point is the 








fact that among the basic factors in the increase of the rate of consump: 
tion over the rate of production ie the growth in the rate of consumption 
of indveteial products in the dominated countries, in particular the oi): 
rich ones. In reality, if we aseume the average rate of growth of consunp- 
tion in the industrial economies to be 5 to 6 percent, the rate of growth 
of consumption in euch economies as those of Iran and Saudi Arabia will be 
five times that rate. 


Thue, the Lranien economy and Che dominant economies have developed organ- 
ic relations with one another through ofl, ofl revenues, industrial pro- 
ducts and capital: 


1. OLL, which le the motive force for economic growth in the industrial 
economies, a6 4 raw material and as energy, ie basically the motive force 
of the economy as revenues in the Iranian economy. In other words, the 
dominant economies are in need of the ofl iteelf while the Iranian economy 
needs ofl revenues. 


2. Unless the market expands place and time, the economies of the West 
will not be able to grow and the wheele of the Iranian economy will cease 
moving without (aporte. 


3}. In the Iranian economy, the growth in consumption of domestic products 
ie negative or trivial; in contrast, the growth in consumption of the pro- 
ducte of the industrial economies is increasing above 30 percent. The 


increase in the rate of consumption and the diztying acceleration of ite 
growth rate not only makes the increased exports of the country's ofl re- 
sources and other underground and aboveground resources inevitable, it 
also compels the government to increase the volume of foreign loans and 
open the way to all the expectations of foreign capital to go to work in 
Iran. 


The parallel movement of the dynamice of the Iranian economy and the 
dynamice of the dominant economy, which has resulted in the fragmentation 
of our economy and the assimilation of ite severed areas into the dominant 
economy, had not come about through an intrinsic process, nor have econom- 
ic arrangements become the cause of it--rather, thie fact is the result of 
the political choices of the ruling regim. 


In fact, @ ecientific look at the pians for economic independence which 
the supervisor and great leader, Mosaddeq, put into iaplementetion, will 
inform the investigator seeking the truth of the fact that: 


l. Iran's possibilities for agricultural expansion are many. It would 
have been possible to put capital to work to profit from these possibili- 
ties. In reality, only 8 million of 50 million hectares of land are being 
farmed. Iran's water, when properly exploited, previously could irrigate 
i} million hectares of land, and so on. 
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2. Tt would have been and is possible to end nurture lean's in- 
dustry on @ basie of o11 products in order to produce products whieh the 
country's toiling people would consume, By choosing large unite, it would 
have been possible also to give jobs to the nation's young population 
while ueing the highest production techniques. 


}, Tt would have been possible to give the nation's young population « 
comprehensive ehare in economic growth--a@ growth whose basic goal te to 
uplift and advance the tolling people themeelves, 


4. Lt would have been possible to make the imports etructure conform to 
the independent growth requirements of the country's economy. 


And @0 on, 


However, the implementation of thie plan would have been attended by 
changes in the country's soctel structure and perforce the political, 
economic, social and cultural leadership of the ruling groupe would have 
been eliminated, because implementation of @ plan of economic independence 
would mean severing the bonds of dependence and, with the severing of the 
bonds of dependence, the ruling groups, which are the offspring and guard- 
ianes of these bonds, would have lost the bases of their existence. There- 
fore, another plan was put into implementation. This plan is expressive 
of the fact that the life and growth of the power of the ruling groups and 
the survival of Iran's social system depend on the export of the wealth 
and the labore of the people of the country and the importation of the 
products of the industriel economies. The economic measures which the 
regime hae carried out by making use of ite self-centered power are as 
follows: 


i. Creating @ buying power which domestic production does not have the 
ability to absorb. in reality, the government is creating buying power 
two end « half times greater than the budget through ite great budget ex- 
penditures. 


2. The unequal distribution of this buying power throughout the country. 
In reality, this power ie not distributed throughout the entire country; 
rather, foreign countries and the big cities, the wheels of whose econo: 
mies revolve about the orbit of imports, absorb almost ali of it. 


3}. The unequal dietribution of thie buying power throughout the society. 
In fact, thie buying power ie distributed throughout the upper etraeta of 
the society; these groups either export the revenues out of the country, 
put them to work in various forms of economic gambles, or spend them on 
the purchase of products which the Iranian economy cannot manufacture. 


4. Expenditure of the country's revenues on the extremely unbselanced ex- 
pansion of the court and the militery. Thies type of revenue expenditure 
increases iaportes--furthermore at an accelerating rate. 
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5, Petee polley te adopted in @ manner whereby capitel te not drawn into 
economic flelde which rely on domestic resources, The price of agricuitur: 
al producte te kept etable; in exchange, Che government taporte these pro- 
ducts from America, the Far Beet and Burope at « high price and eelle them 
domestically at lower prices, te te clear why thie policy te not of use 
to domestic producere. 


6. The orlentation of the banke’ credit policy toward facilitating laporte 
and replacing domestic Laporte during the period of the Fourth Plan and 

the firet year of the Fifth Plan in reality gave just § percent of the 
ecredite bestowed on the private sector to activities in the agricultural 
sector. 


Section Two: The Fifth Plan ae an Bapression of the Goale of the Muiti- 
nationale 


Of the $122.8 billion tn revenues which it was eseumed Iran will pptetn 
during the Fifth Plan, the following expenditures are to be made: 


(See table on following page ) 
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Volume of Expens Percent of Percent of O11 





ditures (bil- wifotal _ Revenues — 
tiene of dollars) — 
l, Current expendi 50.2 “0,7 ‘1 
tures, conelecing 
of) 
Military epending (29.1) 4.0 29.6 
Public affaeire (6.7) 5.3 
Social affaeire (11.1) 4.9 
Economic affaire (3.2) 2.5 
2, Pined capitel in- 42.2 M1 42.5 
vestments: 
Repayment of for- 6 5 6.1 
eign loans 
Other paymente (7) 13.4 10.4 13.6 
Capital investment 11.0 6.8 11.2 
abroed 
Total 122.8 


According to the table, adminietrative and organization expenditures con- 
stitute 40.7 percent of totel expenditures and 51 percent of ofl] revenues. 
Thie orgenizetion comprises three main sections: 


1. Admintetrative organization 
2. Militery organization 


3}. Economic orgenizetion, or the establishment of infrastructure (roads, 
porte, airports, electricity end eo forth). 


Therefore, if we aleo add economic organization expenditures to the above, 
they will emount to more then 54 percent of expenditures; alec, 15.4 per- 
cent spent on the repayment of loans and on other paymente and 6.8 percent 
is spent on “capitel tavestwent ebroed.” Wheat ie left of fixed capital 
investments ie 21.8 percent of totel expenditures; thie will be spent on 
“induetrial and agriculturel growth.” 


The resuite of thie sort of planning are as follows: 
|. Increasing taporte end determining the ieport etructure. 


The industrial countries, whose governments’ current expenditures rerely 
exceed one-fifth of totel plan expenditures (Japan's current government 
expenditures in 1974 were juet 6.5 percent of nationel spending), are 
faced with inflation; thet ie, production cannot absorb the buying power 
vhich non-productive expenditures create. In Iran, non-productive 














expenditures account for three quarters of total epending. Thie makes 
the Iranian economy unparalleled in terme of generating inflation in the 
world, What output will ebeorb Chie great buying power, thie exceptional 
inflation? leporte, leaporte for the year 1975-6 are estimated to be $16 
billion, Thue the first result of thie type of classification of expendi: 
tures te expansion of the Lranten market in favor of teporte, Thue there 
are close relations between meane for classifying expenditures and econom 
le relations with the industrial countries, Wot only te the type of ex: 
penditure directly linked to the volume of trade; it aleo hese « direct 
link to the type of product and the composition of tmporte. When one re- 
views the volume and composition of Iran's taports, one notes that expense. 
of thie type are to « large degree related to the importe of consumer 
goods. Thie conetitutes one of the radical objectives of the multination 
ai compantes that te, sonopolizing, expending and disseminating the 
market. 





With whet money, however, must one pay the price of these importe (which 
in 1975-6 inereased to about six times the level of 1972-3, the last year 
of the Fourth Plen, end ere growing et amaring speed)’ When one reviews 
the government budget, one will obseerve that at the same time there ie « 
direct relationship between increased government expenditures and in- 
creased laporte, teporte are increasing at @ greater rate and at acceler. 
ating speed (especially when we add the flight of capital from the 
country, contrebend importe end taporte exempted from customs to the of- 
ficial importe figure). Thie means thet more money ie needed to pay for 
imports every year: the increase in the price of ofl and the increase in 
revenues hee not resulted in the loses of need for foreign loans: the 
1976-7) budget hee @ deficit in excess of $2.1 billion @r by the Shah's 
latest statement, $4 billion). In order to obtein greater revenues, the 
government hes lowered the price of ofl on behalf of the Consortium so 
thet it will produce and «#11 more ofl. Thus one suet obtein the money 
required by conetently ineressing of| end of | products exporte. Thies will 
guarantee the two following inewiteble things: 


increased volume of ofl production, or, sore properly, elimination of the 
possibility of reducing production, eo that regulating the volume of pro- 
duction will remain in the hande of the Consortium. 


Creation of crude of] and petrochemical industries which ere related to 
the indvetrial economies, produce for those economies and are « part of 
those economies; the ofl industry does not establish eutuaelly complement - 
ary relations with the Iranian econony. 


Thue the internal dynemice of the Iranian economy, oriented toward the 
constantly increasing export of the country's sources of wealth and the 
product of the labor of ite tolling people, ere adapted to two other basic 
objectives of the multinationals: 
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Full power te shackle the production of raw materiale and energy and reg: 
ulate the volume of their production in accordance with their own needs, 


Distribution of production among various countries, with two basic objec: 
tives: one, to ralee the profit rate to ite maximum and use all resources 
in all etages of production in all countries of the world, and the other, 
to reduce the influence of political changes on the mode of production 
management and the ehift of consumption and deprive governments of influ- 
ence (even if they change and are replaced by national governments fight- 
ing for independence). 


2. Importe, the main axie of economic activity: 


Today the country's activity hae reached the point where life without im- 
porte hase become impossible. Foreign products have become the axis of ac- 
tivities in all fields of economic endeavor. Even activities in the agri- 
culture and conetruction fleide are gredueily assuming « different form, 
slong an axie of taporte. The world’s countries are being treated like 
the satellites of theese multinationale’ “motherland”; part of the produc- 
tion tekee place inside each country, according to that country's econom- 
ic etructure. Assume that the world has been transformed into « great 
factory in which countries which have « subordinate role have not only 
given up every form of practical independence but must also provide the 
necessary modifications in nature in the form of the construction of 
roads, porte and airports and provision of the country with @ system of 
roads, urban development and selection of induetrial sites so that they 
can become part of the world network of production. The distribution of 
production throughout the world te as follows, and more: 


Soctetles--ineluding ours, among others--are not treated a6 aggressive, 
aed ective; rather, the requisite changes must aleo take place within 
them so that they will alwaye remain obedient and eacquiescent and ead just 
themeelvee to the changes iaposed upon them from ebroed. The constently 
growing ecte of oppression and the iemoderate growth of the militery and 
the court will make these changes possibile. 


Many people with differing out looke who have been and are content with 
outward appearances in their etudies have claimed that countries like 
Iran have dual economies, which they consider to be composed of two parte, 
one “modern” and aggressive, the other “traditional.” Their entire pre- 
occupation hes been how to absorb the “treditional” part into the “modern” 
one. They heve not paid attention to the fundamental point that the 
“modern” sector hae been imposed upon these economies from outside, has 
not been formed, hes not emerged, from the depthe of the “traditional” 
sector, and for thie reason does not have an influence similer to that of 
the “modern” sector in industrial economies. In dominated economies, 

thie ‘eodern” sector hes become « parasitical inetrument which perform 
two activities simultaneously the more ite power increases: 
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Exporting natural resources and the product of society's workforce outside 
the society, to the end of; 


The comprehensive fragmentation of the dominated society. 


Not only te the military put to work ae « reprepressive, fragmenting force 
to advance these two activities, so le « portion of the revenues derived 
from the export of resources, The Fifth Plan ie the expression of the ex- 
eriion of thie inereasing fragmenting repression. 





The explanation of thie subject requires an anewer to these two questions: 


1. Lf teport substitution requires that the multinationals derive maximum 
benefit from the manpower and natural resources of subordinate countries, 
do the multinationals in exchange make themselves conform to the needs of 
the national society? 


2. Ie the production surplus being ueed in our own economy or elsewhere’ 
Ie the country's economy acquiring an aggrcesive, creative etructure even 


if it te dependent’ 


Recently, in response to these questions, a group of Western economists 
have releed the matter in the following form under the title of “trilat- 
eral capital investments”: the oil-rich countries have capital, there- 
fore can provide capital: the “non-ofl third world countries” have unused 
manpower and natural resources, and therefore can provide these elements; 
the industriel countries have technology and ecientific powers at their 
disposal and can provide those elements. Through the composition of these 
three elements, economic growth can arise! They hold that « country like 
Iran, which hes both manpower end resources, can by iteelf constitute two 
of the three sides, therefore growing by absorbing technology and skilled 
manpower and being trensformed into an economic power. They aleo believe 
that the expansion of eteel industries and the establishment of nuclear 
power plente will provice the elements for the emergence of an economy 
which will acquire an aggressive structure! 


in light of thie view, we will seek the anewer to the two above questions 
in the following section by etudying ways in which teport substitution 
occure: 


}. Blimination of the independent economy and the basis and potentiel 
for regaining economic independence: 


The link between the “modern” and “treditional” economy is not « matter 
of absorbing the old into the new but of destroying the foundations of 
the independent existence of an economy. The matter of the 30 to 90 per- 
cent dependence of industrial fields’ output on the foreign world is not 
the only teeve in the Irentien economy, where as our industries gradually 
grow the degree of dependence could gredvally decline; the agricultural 
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sector's dependence on the foreign world ie not just one of tractors, 
reapere, threshere and the like, which one may state will gradually be 
manufactured in Iran iteelif, The iseue of severing the bonds of the Iran 
lan economy te not merely to be summarized in the fact that different in- 
dusetries do not have mutually complementary Linke with one another of « 
sort where one may etate that induetrial complexes might gradually come 
into being around the parent induetries. The problem ie not just one of 
an absence of skilled manpower where one may say that we should firet im 
port from abroad and gradue\\y Iranians will take the foreigners’ place. 
(Let we leave aside the fact (vat thie has not yet occurred in the of] in- 
duetry.) The matter is not juet one of a lack of water, where one may 
state chat we should create induetrial installations alongside the Persian 
Gulf, The teeve te not just @ question of the fact that each sector of 
the Iranian economy te dependent in several various etrong fields on the 
dominant economies (see the article on the dependencies of the Iranian 
economy, Appendix One), where one could say that these bonds will gradu- 
ally loosen as the modern economy assumes a« definite structure. The ie- 
sue te not just one of extreme inequality of income distribution where 
one could say that more equitable distribution will occur alongside 
economic progress. These are all the offspring of the incursion of the 
dominant economy, are evolving in accordance with the destruction of man 
and nature, and are manifestations of the following two states of reality: 


i. The permanent and increasing contradiction between man and an economy 
which te becoming alien. 


2. The planned, predetermined destruction of man and nature. 

When these subjects are reviewed in the light of these two states of real- 
ity, the extreme gravity of the situation as it is becomes apparent and 
the anewer to the two questions above is precisely grasped. In order to 
render the anewer in clear terms, we will draw up the following dialog, 
which te « eteplified form of the preceding discussion: 


Question: What would the Iranian military become were there no American 
military herdware’ 


Anewer: A lion with no mane, no blood and no gute. 

Question: What would Iranian industry become were there no imports? 
Anewer: Immobile skeletons faced with rusting and corrosion. 
Quest.on: What would Iranian agriculture become were there no imports’ 
Answer: Even that which exists would cease to be. 


Question: What would the roads become if there were no imports and no 
exports of resources’ 
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Anewer: They would be deserted and abandoned, 


Question: What would the cities and eo forth become if there were no 
importe? 


Anawer: At firet they would give out loud erties, then finally emit death 
rattles, like monsters which are kept without food. 


Question: What would imports become were there no ofl? 
Anewer: There would be no “importe” tnvolved. 
Therefore: 


Question: What would the government become were there no ofl revenues’ 
What would the Shah become? 


Anewer: Our hero made of cotton or the Westerners’ Don Quixote! 
Question: What would the people of the country do? 


What really would the people of the country do if they put nature to 
flames by their own hand? What would they do if in the course of their 
cultural self-alienation they totally abandoned the science and technology 
of renovating Life and adding to the ramparte of nature, having acquired 
no proficiency in the service of the qultinationals except the art of burn- 
ing up their talents and their nature? 


The foundation of every society's economic activity is established on the 
naturel and social groundwork of that society, and needs are regenerated 
in connection with that groundwork. While the imposed economy devours 
naturel resources, it pute manpower to work but does not aspire to conform 
to the abovementioned groundwork: as « consequence, it gradually removes 
man from hie own land. New needs are not generated from man's activity on 
hie naturel and social grounding but are imposed on man from outside. Be- 
cause the groundwork is lacking, thoughts turn away from producing and be- 
come sterile. The result of the permanent and increasing contradiction 
between man and an economy which is becoming alien is « humanity which ies 
cut off from ite own groundwork, through deprivation of the most basic 
dimension of growth--that is, the development of the sovereignty of crea- 
tivity of thought--and is becoming an economic plaything which is not of 
hie own essence, indeed is alien, « parasite on resources rendering his 
capabilities sterile. 


This economy takes the sources of wealth (oil, copper, gas and so forth) 

from our naturel essets in greater and greater amounts and in their place 
provides products which in turn ere extremely effective in destroying man 
and nature. Thus « nature like that of Iran hes two destructive elements 
which are constantly growing more destructive. However, this destruction 
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takes place at the hands of the very workforce which te being supplied by 
the people of the nation and Iranians are being called on to engage in 
destroying thelr own nature and spirit against their own exiatence and to 
place themeelves at the service of the exportation of their resources and 
the importation of those economic products and inatallations whose func- 
tion te to fragment the national economy and destroy 411 opportunities to 
emerge from the worldwide orbit of the capitalist economy, This in iteelf 
ie the internal contradiction, Without the pressure of increasing repres- 
sion, how te it possible for man to give himself up to premeditated, delib- 
erate destruction? One must seek the reasons for the astronomical mili- 
tary expenditures and the great facilities for means of oppression and euf- 
focation in thle very contradiction and destruction. 


Now, in the light of these explanations, it ie not difficult to understand 
the fact that the development of the structure of an economy does not mean 
the creation of mutually complementary relations among economic fields and 
their aggressive emergence into relationships with one another in the event 
they do not develop « connection with nature and effective, creative soci- 
ety and remain alien to both in the present and future, except in the sense 
of the perfection of « parasitic system which will absorb society's re- 
sources and workforce in dimensions several times greater and cause them 
to flow away from the society. Let ua leave to the side the fact that the 
relationship between dominant and dominated societies prevent the forma- 
tion of @ etructure on the one hand, since each field is an industrial 
complement extending throughout the rest of the world. 


Aside from this, the consequence of 70 years of plundering of the wealth 
of the country is thie kind of industry which te totally fragmented and 
hae been a factor in the destruction of the nation's economy and in sub- 
stitution through imports. If capital is to be invested to create mutual - 
ly complementary relations among the various fields of the economy, there 
will be «a need for capital dozens of times greater than that which exiets. 
Where will this capital come from? Assuming the impossible, that it is 
poseible to fuse scattered unrelated industries and make them interrelated, 
in what money will the price of the imports needed to supply thie in- 
dustry, whose volume te several times greater than that of today's imports, 
be paid’ 


An economy whose function is to destroy man and nature cannot enjoy an in- 
trinsic growth. Nor can such ean economy provide impetus for movement and 
growth from its own intrinsic activity. The notion of the groups ruling 
Iran, thet Iren will be transformed into a center for the distribution of 
industrial goods in the region, te a crude fancy, since the money neces - 
sary for paying the price of imports will have to be procured by exporting 
other sources of wealth and, if no sources of wealth remain, everything 
will lie dormant. Ien't this onslaught of capitalists buying homes and so 
forth and ensuring “oo r “utore Westem intr the first non t) 
thie year $650 million dollars were exported from the country!) « sign of 
thie fear of the future’ 
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These enlightening facts will guide us to the proper answers to the ques- 
tions which have been raieed: 


Since the unite of the Iranian economy have become and are becoming @ part 
pf miltinational toduetrial, agricultural and mining companies, they | or) \ly 
/, Cannot independently develop mutually complementary relationships among 
thempelves; as @ result not only do they produce natural resources and man- 

power in the service of the multinationale in a constantly increasing 
fashion, they cannot, secondly, be made to conform to the needs of the 
national society. In reality another strategy of the multinationals ite 
not only to make production activity independent of needs which arise out- 
side the control of their activities but aleo to substitute needs which 
are in keeping with the concentration and proliferation of capital and 
perpetuate them in larger dimensions. 


2. Ie te clear that when an economy has become estranged from nature and 
society, it can establish mutually complementary relationships only in 
subordination to the goale of the multinationals. Therefore, today, even 
the rug business ie no longer an Iranian industry, since dyes, wool, 
thread and so forth all come from abroad. It need not be said that such 
an economy, partly because it exhibite more consumption than it produces, 
gives ite sources of wealth (oil, gas, copper, the output of labor and so 
forth) to the outer world and draws its consumption (imports) from the 
outer world; in other words, leaving natural resources to the side, this 
economy even exports the surplus created by activity involving imports 
outeide the nation's dominance. Thue the multinationals’ strategy is not 
simply to substitute imports but to eliminate the growth of man and nature 
ae a goal of economic activity and to superimpose the continued production 
of capital in greater dimensions as the goal of these activities. 





* 
; e 


4. \e The elimination of every type of actual and probable control over cap- 
ital, asnagenent, markets and technology and over the economic system and 
ite orientations as well: 


Through the aggressiveness the dominant economy possesses, imports bring 
technology in with themselves and cause it to dominate. At first glance, 
this appears positive; coincidentally, the ill-starred officials respon- 
sible for the people of the country, in justifying the transfer of oil 
revenues to the dominant economy, consider one reason to be meeting the 
need for “advanced technology." However, the issue of technology will 
acquire an importance in the future many times greater than in the past, 
because by being deprived of it our country went under domination for 200 
years, was plundered and was subjected to the vilest oppression and exploi- 
tation. Every society must be provided with the technology for renovating 
the life of nature and its economic system. Imports, by acting as a re- 
placement and alienating nature and man, prevent the attainment of this 
technology. In reality, technologies are evolving in a direction where 
the instruments of production are in the possession of the multinationals 
and thus they leave the people of countries like Iran no room to put their 
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capabilities to use and innovate the appropriate technologies in specific 
natural-social fields to impart growth to the country's economy. This 
technological dependence has currently been keeping the dominated count- 
ries obedient to the industrial countries, What will the situation be 
when the people of countries euch as ours become totally severed from the 
very fields of their own life, and those who possess the technology with- 
hold it from us? As was stated in Part One, Chapter Two, the difference 
between countries which are passing into the post-industrial era and the 
advanced industrial ones is the difference between two civilizations, or 
between the human and the subhuman--so what will the difference between 
them and us be? No country can come into possession of a technology just 
by importing technology. Rather, it comes into possession of technology 
through the constantly growing expansion of the scope of work for minds 
and hands. How much can that influence the evolution of a human society 
on the basis of the lofty values of quests, movements, oversights, head- 
long rushings, leadership, relativity, and the acquisition of universal- 
ity! By using imports as substitutes, the multinationals acquire abso- 
lute power over technology, and any kind of capability which wishes to be- 
come involved in a field of activity must perforce seek activity within 
the confines of their monopoly. The industrial countries, themselves 
equipped with the new technologies, are currently in a state of agitation 
over the fear of giving up every form of scientific and technical inde- 
pendence, and the ruling apparatus gives the people of our country the 
good tidings that it is importing technology in the place of educated 
people who are disappearing, so that the multinationals, in order to re- 
main the masters of technology and deprive the countries of the world of 
scientific and technological independence, pursue two basic goals: 


1. Making the distribution of production conform to the distribution of 
technology throughout the world. In this manner not only do they coordin- 
ate the stage of production with the stage of technological development 

in the various countries--they also use just a stage of technology and a 
part of the complex of technology in each country. 


2. They strip the human force of its nationality, not to create a free 
world in which the humanity of man can flourish but to transform workers 
into slaves who will work quietly and docilely in their service in various 
countries of the world. They subject the obedient, docile Iranian worker 
in the Persian Gulf countries, and Korean, Filipino and other workers in 
Iran, to exploitation. 


However, it is not just the control over technology which is being lost, 
it is also the control over capital and monetary policy which is falling 
into their hands. We have clarified the forceful removal of control over 
industry and the assignment of control over capital investments to the 
Consortium (a matter which the regime has had no choice but to admit); 
however, the forceful removal of national jurisdiction is not limited to 
the subject of oil. Through the draconian plans which have been carried 
out--especially through the implementation of the Fifth Plan--Iran has 
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relinquished, and te relinquishing, every form of control over the consump- 
tion of its own capital. In reality, when activities take form along an 
axis of imports, capital can find no further ecope for activity and govern- 
ment revenues must be spent to create infrastructures which will prepare 
the country to absorb further imports, Regarding the control of financial 
capital, it must be etated that no currency today ie immune from affliction 
by the games of the multinationale, Can the currency of a country such 

as Iran, which essentially hae no backing except ofl revenues and ie tanta- 
mount to @ Peretan translation of foreign currencies, have an existence of 
ite own? The Iranian banking system, through the multilateral contacts 
which it has with the banking system of the capitalist world, the most im 
portant instrumenc of the “multinationals'” power, is the conduit of their 
economic policies in Iran; it ie in the hands of these banks that the rev- 
enues which are generated in the country are absorbed into the economic 


orbit of the multinationals. (See "The Transfer Movement of Oil Revenues.") 


Thus, one of the multinationals’ most important objectives is monopoly con- 
trol over the flow of capital. Like an international network, the banks 
must regulate this. All types of economic activity which allow capital to 
depart from the worldwide orbits of the multinationals will--through the 
internal energy of the economier, of course--impart a different direction, 
in contradiction to the centralization and proliferation of capital on a 
worldwide scale, and will remove control from the hands of the multination- 
als, disturbing their future; whereas guiding capital in the multinationals 
worldwide orbit will cause the regimes of the dominated countries to see 
that preservation of their existence (in the manner which has been de- 
scribed) will lie in further assimilation into the dominant system up to 
the point where domestic preseure for the exportation of society's wealth 
and workforce becomes greater than the absorptive capacity of the dominant 
economies,(Ien't the volume of oil which the Shah wishes to export by reduc- 
ing the price greater than “he volume of the oil which the dominant econom- 
ies want to import?). 


At the same time, just as they determine the type of technology and the 
type of production, the multinationals also determine the type and volume 
of capital; for this reason, they pursue the two following objectives: 


1. Orienting the flow of capital throughout the world, or prorating it by 
country in a manner whereby, in accordance with their needs, they put cap- 
ital to work throughout the world in the fields they wish, in the manner 
they wish and in the areas they wish. 


2. Orienting the flow of capital within every country in a manner where- 
by capital investment programs are reduced to that prorating of capital, 
or, in other words, capital investment is made in every field in a volume 
which is cematible with the goals of the multinationals. 


In the light of these descriptions, refer back to Table One and you will 
see that the distribution of credits reflects the multinationals’ objec- 
tives ‘a the field of guiding capital. 
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lt goes without saying that making the syetem of production, preduct dis 
tribution and capital flew on 4« worldwide scale disturbs the relationship 
between wan and nature, Moreover, thie te in accordance with the flew of 
prodvcte whieh must determine the sites of factories, toad systems, loca: 
tione of cithes and eo forth, Industrial, road and port construction, 
city planning and other program lieted in the Fifth Plan most clearly re 
spond, in thete application, to the multinationale’ international system 
of production and dletribution, The absolute dominance of nature means 
among other thinge that, eeide from the wanton pillage of the resources 
exieting in nature, end aside from forcing man and nature to conform to 
the multinationale’ expectations, it le necessary to endure the constantly 
increasing contamination of nature, 


Again, theough the monopoly dominance of technology, capital, plan taple- 
mentation elites and eo forth, it te clear that the management of economic 
activities also lies in the hande of these multinationals. For example, 
in our country, doesn't the management of of1 production, petrochemical 
induetries, the banking eyetem, the military, the Plan Organization, mixed 
indvetries, agricultural end indvetrial organisations, etcetera, lie with 
with the representatives of these multinationals and “foreign advisors?" 


An extremely seteworthy point te that the nominal ownership of resources, 
lands, workforce and the reset reflects no specific, palpable state of af- 
faire. Whtle Irenian society ie nominally the owner of Iran's sources of 
wealth and holds the power over ite own destiny, in reality, for more than 
half a century (especially in the past half century, during the Pahlavi 
Era), it hes been etripped of every fo » of power over the country's 
sources of wealth and over iteelf, and at the hands of the “Iranian” mili- 
tary and administration. Thus, in planning, the nationality of capital 
lacke ieportance of any kind; what te important is the management of this 
capital, the function of thie capitel, and the areas toward which this 
capitel turns. In other words, the extent of the coefficient of depend- 
ence has a direct relationship to the degree of power the dominant force 
has over management of the factors of production and an inverse relation- 
ship to the token ownership of the elements. Put simply, if some power 
can comprehend ell the elements of production (capital, labor, raw mater- 
ials and technology) which belong to others within the grasp of its own 
administration, end put those to work in the erea it wishes, the degree 
to which the owner of the factors is dependent on him will increase. It 
is for thie reason thet during the period of Mosaddeq's government, when- 
ever oll talke touched on the manner in which the ofl industry would be 
managed, they became inconclusive and were broken off. Since then, with 
every agreement Iran signed with the Consortium, the Consortium's grip 
over the menagement of this industry hes tightened. 


5 Increasing the coefficient of the dependence of the nations of the 
world on the motherland and the multinationals themselves: 
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A table on lean's economic dependence has been drawn up and published!?, 
but theee forme of dependence are the elmplest manifestation and portrait 
of « veal etate of affaive whose limite can be ascertained with the aid 

of a scientific deseription, in Section Two, the numerous and various 
objectives of the multinationals were subjected to diecussion under five 
headings, There te no room for doubt that they are not only following ob- 
jectives which they have hed for « century but have aleo gradually in- 
creased the number and diversity of the objectives as the plan hee been 
carried out. The effects of the internalization of the objectives of the 
multinationals, or the conversion of the country's economy into a foreign 
one, which show the number and diversity of the forme of dependence of the 
Iranian economy, are cited herewith in the light of thie etudy: 


1. Increasing the coefficient of change in the etructure of production 
and consumption, 


2. Inereasing the coefficient of change in the structure of coste, 


3. Increasing the coefficient for shorten'ng the time period in which one 
can continue to function without importe. 


4. Rapidly increasing the coefficient ¢ the costes of eliminating and ab- 
sorbing hostility (costes of repressive ces and the costs of making man 
official). 


5. Increasing the coefficient of the costes of maintaining @ balance of 
forces throughout the world. 


6. Increasing the coefficient of political self-interest and the inetabil- 
ity of status. 


7 Increasing the coefficient of social inequality and increasing the 
rate of the fragmentation of society into layers. 


8. Increasing the coefficient of the speed of assimilation into the donm- 
inant society. 


9. Increasing in an accelerating fashion the coefficient of inequality 
among the dominant industrial economies and the Iranian economy, and, as 
a consequence of all thie: 


10. Increasing the coefficient of destruction of man and nature. 


These are the roles of oil in the Iranian economy. A century ago, our 
national resistance cancelled the Reuter agreement, but today, after one 
century of the use of ofl revenues, @ plan .s being carried out of which 
one cannot consider the Reuter agreement more than a small part. 
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Will Cheee whose function Lt Le to inform and motivate the people continue 
the exhausting encounters’ Will the “eheneelloere of the role of the 
pelece’ continue to be unmindful of the denger facing the “foundation” of 
the nation’s extetence! 


in thie petied, when the foad to aware + and Consciousness of the baslec 
ieevee hee unfortunately become very nertow, activities of thie seort can 
net be without benefit, 


ne lusior the Discussiont Footnotes and Source: 


|. The Reuter agreement wee concluded on 25 July 1872 (18 Jumada a)- Thani 
1289) between Beron Julive Reuter end Miree Nuseyn Khan, the commander in 
chief of the grand vieler Neserodin Shah. The seven objectives cited in 
thie conceselon document are exactly the same a6 those which have been the 
basic goale of Lean's economic growth plane in the past 5O years. See the 
statements below (6). 


2. The 1919 agreement wee concluded by Vosugoddowleh aw the British gov- 
ernment end comprised the seven objectives which were described in the 
text. in addition, there was the goal of taking over the adminietrative 
and militery orgenisation, which went into effect with the 1920 coup d'etat 
and eet the counrry on the road to turning foreign. 


}. The 10-year “program” wes @ plen to weeternice consumption in Iran and 
create « lerge consumer market benefiting the dominant economies; thie wae 
carried out in the ere of Rese Khan's rule. See: 


Mehdiqoli Khan Hedayet (Mokhberossaiteneh), “hemoire and Memoirs,” Four .°) 
second printing, Tehran, 1965, p 407. 


&. The “Supreme Economic Council” for programming the Iranian economy, 
that is, for pursuing the above seven goalie in order to etrengthen the ie 
perialietic Sritcieh command, wae formed in 193). See: 


Dr Sedeq Barceger, “Capitel Lavestment in the Developing Countries,” 
p is 


>. Atter the war America, the new monster, aieo entered the etage of the 
competition to plunder [.an's resources. There was « conflict between 
thet power and Britein over “programming” the Lranien economy, and America 
won. The oumber, veriety and nature of the seven objectives increased, 
and the flow of plundered wealth (the main portion of it) shifted toward 
America. See George 8. Baldwin, “Planning and Development in iran,” 1967, 
pp 24-35. Since 19686, the Iranian economy hes been progresmed. in the 
era of Moseddeq's government, the economic independence plan was carried 
out in place of the Firet Pian (Speeches by Dr Moseddeq at the léth 
session of the National Consultative Council, Volume One, Fascicle One 
Introduction and p 41 ) (CENTESHARAT-~-B MOSADDEQ, 2 ) 








6 The sewen articles clted in the tent ere repreduced identically tn 
the 26 chaptere of the Reuter agreement) 


Article One Chaptere Li through 4 

Article Two Chapters Six end 2) 

Article Taree: Chaptere Three and Four 

Article Four Cheptere One through 2), especially Chapter Six 

Article Five Chapter i9% 

Article bin: Chapter 20 

Article Seven: Chapter 21. 

For an obeervetion on the text of thie agreement eee; 

Mahood Mehmed, “History of Diplomatic Relations between Iran and Britein 
in the 19t® Century,” third printing, Tehran, 1956, Volume Three, 

pe 773. 779. 

/. Thle extremely teportent lesue wae just subjected to attention by the 
populer leadership of Moderres and Moseddeq, causing their opposition to 
the role of road building in Iran. See, inter elie: 


Or Moseddeq's speeches and writings during the fifth end sixth sessions 
of the Netionel Coneuitetive Council, pp 179-181 end 168-199. 


4. Regerding the methods for prepering the groundwork for thie subject, 
eee A. Daneehpur, “The leperial Benk end the Concession,” second print: 


ing, Tehran, 1968, throughout. 


% Om thie subject, there ere aeny sources. See, inter ails: “Nemoire 
and Memoire.' p 6). 


“Wemoire of Haff-e Seyyeh, or the Period of Pear and Terror through the 
interpretetion of Hamid Saeyyeh,” Tehran, 1967, pp 125, 268 and 259 


Abdollah Moetowfi, “My Autobiography, The Sociel end Administrative Hiet- 
ory of the Qajer Gre,” Tehran, 1964, Volume One, pp 666, 665. 


Regerding the seed to change consumption, eee alec, inter eile, Mirse 
Aqe then Kermani, “One Hundred Speeches,” p 145. 


10. Mehdigoli Khen Hedeye: used the expression “boulevard civilization” 
to describe the situation crested by hie end othere Like bie against 








theie will, het te, thet of being Content with theee aepecte of civili-« 


sation whieh concerned coneueption, changes in morality, conduct, hopes 
ond #0 forth in pureult ¢! edvenced coneueption. 


tt. The caleuletion hee been made in accordance with the figures Chardin 
hee provided: Cherdin, “Voyages on Perse,” Bé. Lagles, Partie iii, 
Volume 5, pp 06-415 


i? ent 1). The celeuletions hewe been made in accordance with the date 
furniehed by the following booke: 


Julien Sherter, “Beonemic Development in iran, 1900-1970," Oxford Universe: 
ity Press, 1971, pp 62-71, 


Der Moehref Nafielt, “Bapensive Life of Workers,” Tehran, Summer 1942, 
pp 15 16, end De Abu Taleb Nohandes, “Public Finances,” publication of 
the Higher Accounting inetitute, Tehran, 1971. 


i+. Summary of the Fifth Plan published in Baglieh by REYWAR, p }, 


15 Gee leeue 60, EMABARNAMEN, National Front of Iran, April 1975. 





Statiatical Appendix of the hear O11 and Gas Resources, Praduction, Con 
sumption, and OLL Predveté in the Past, Present and Future 


in addition te the tables in the tent, tt seemed useful te aevemh.e fle 
ures and date related to oll industry activity from the beginning in thie 
appendix, end aleo to include calculations whieh have been made concern: 
ina the predvction end consumption of of) products in the coming decade 
or two, In epite of all the efforte which have been made to seeemble and 
present the moet reliable figures and data, the reliability of none of 
the Cigures and date can be guaranteed. The benefit of etatietical date 
jiee in thete vee for seeking oul relationships, pursuing economic activi 
Clee throughout the world, end understanding the manner and extent of the 
consequences of economic relations, errengemente for centralizing and ac. 
cumleting eources of wealth, capitel end capabilities throughout the 
world, end relations between interrelated economic drives. Otherwise 
there does not seem (to be any purpose in praising then. 


Section One: Preduction and Consumption of O11 and Gas in the World 


Table One: Probable and Producible O11 and Gae Reserves in the World 


Country O1l, in Billions Gas, in Billions of 
| of Tone _ Cubic Meters, Jen. 1974 





1. Middle Beet and North 
Africa, with 54.7 Per- 
cent of Total World 


Reserves 

Abu Dhabi end other 5 425 

emiretes , > 

iran 9.1 5,660 

iraq 4.2 623 

Kuwait 9.1 1,230 

Offehore Neutral Zone 2.1 225 

Qeter l 1,665 

Saudi Arebie 20 2,915 

Oman, Bahrain and othere 2.3 575 

Algeria 6.9 3,990 

Libye 4.2 B14 
Total 61.9 18,142 to 22,08 
2. Reet of non-Commniet world 

Africa 15.2 17,587 

North America 5 7,662 

South Americe 4.3 

Southeast Asia 2 
Total 29.5 
). Rusete, Chine and Eastern 14 17,982 (Russia alone) 


European countries 
Totel world reserves 105.4 








|, RYMAN (Alematl), © June 1977, quoting the National O11 Company, 
states that according to an eetimate made recently, lran's ofl reserves 
have been estimated at 190 billion barrele, which te triple the reserves 
lieted in the table! 


2. Asecording to other estimates, about 9.5 billion euble metere, 


The major ofl companies provide these figures which of course they are 
met with doubt end ekepticiom of every kind; for exemple, ireqi and Rue: 
sian experts and Americans free of the restrictions of commitments vie-«- 
vie the major ofl companies have respectively estimated Iraq's reserves 
at two end four times the above volume, that ie, the equivalent of the re 
serves of Saudi Arabia. (The Cable and statements have been drawn from 
Pierre Pean, “Petrole, le Troleleme Guerre Mondiale,” Parise, 1974, pp 5), 
‘4; Nicolas Sarkis, “Le Petrole « l'Heure Arabe," Stock, Parie 1975, 

p 312; and J, M. Chevalier, “Le Nouvel Enjeu Petrolier,” pp 272-276.) 


Table One (A): Known and + roducible Ges Reserves in the World 


Area Remaining Reserves, Gae Remaining, Gee in 
Billions of Cubic Billions of Barrele of 


Meters . Git Squivelent 

Opec: = tran 9,342 $7 

Saudi Arabia 2,916 18 

Other countries of 2,718 17 

the Middle Beet 

Algeria 3,567 22 

Other countries of 3, 766 23 

the Middle Baet 

Totel OPEC 22,309 137 
North Americe 7,587 4&6 
Western Burope 5,125 31 
Reet of the non-Communiet 4,580 26 

wor id 
Total, non-OPEC 17,241 105 
Totel, non-Communiet worid » >u 242 
Communtet countries J 144 
World totel DI 386 


Source: OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, December 1975, quoted in page 149, “Energy: 
Global Prospects 1965-2000." For ease of comparison, we have changed 
the columns bearing on gas reserves from cubic feet to cubic meters. 
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Table Three: 


Thoveende of Tone, 1944-1971 


Year 


1944 
1945 
1946 
194) 
L946 
1949 
1950 
L951 
1952 
195) 
1954 
1955 
1956 
195) 
1956 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1964 
1969 
1970 
i971 
1972" 
19738 
L974" 
197590 
1976** 


Saudi Arabia 


1,558 
2,692 


Same source. 


* Central Bank report, 1974-5, p 205. 


Kuweit 


6i7 
2,2 
6,603 
12,392 
17,311 
26,214 
37,637 
43,286 
47,72) 
54,756 
54, 982 
57, 286 
70,217 
69,533 
81,863 
62,482 
92,177 
96,197 
106,715 
107,323 
114,355 
115,169 
122,085 
129,549 
137,397 
145 ,000 
180 , 500 
166 ,000 
142 , 500 
105 ,000 
108 ,000 


ireq 


Abu Dhabi 


33,288 
44, 500 
50, 600 
62, 600 
67,900 
67,000 
77,000 


Crude O11 Praduction in the Middle Bast (Bxcept lran, 


Other Areas 


** TEHRAN ECONOMIST,22 Jan. 1977. 





Table Four: Crude O11 Production in Africa from the Start of 1956 Through 
1974 (Thousands of Tons) 


Year Libya Algeria Nigeria Other Countries 
1956 140 * — 
1957 108 173 * 
1958 429 30 679 
1959 — 1,303 570 897 
1960 * 8,548 866 1,010 
1961 700 15,638 2,292 1,061 
1962 8,420 20,492 3,371 936 
1963 22,039 23,640 3,799 1,948 
1964 41,572 26,227 5,933 2,167 
1965 58,803 26,025 13,426 2,093 
1966 72,460 33,257 20 ,599 3,483 
1967 63,815 38 , 388 15,590 6,339 
1968 124,524 42,145 7,020 8,698 
1969 149 ,084 43,824 26,627 11,277 
1970 159,201 47,253 53,420 14,723 
1971 132 ,000 36 , 500 74,000 16,425 
1972 108 , 200 50, 100 88 , 900 35,200 
1973 104 , 900 51,200 100 , 100 34, 300 
1974 73,500 48,500 113,500 37 ,000 


Source: Seme as that cited after the crude oil production table. 








Table Five: Oil Production in 1971-73 


Production in the Major Producing Countries of the World (Millions of Tons) 








Country 1971 1972 1973 Percentage Percentage 
Growth 1973 Annual 
over 1972 Growth, 

Middle East: 1962-73 

Iran 227.0 251.9 293.1 16.4 14.9 
Iraq 83.5 72.1 97.1 34.7 5.5 
Saudi Arabia 223.4 285.4 364.7 27.8 16.3 
Kuwait 147.1 151.2 138.4 -8.5 3.6 
Abu Dhabi 44.9 50.6 62.6 23.7 21.2 
Other 79.4 84.2 89.3 6.1 12.0 
Total 805.3 895.4 1,045.2 16.7 11.9 
Africa: 
Algeria 36.5 50.7 51.0 1.8 53.5* 
Libya 133.1 108.2 105.1 -2.9 53.5* 
Nigeria 74,7 88.9 100.1 12.6 38.7 
Other 36.7 35.2 35.3 0.3 16.6 
Total 281.0 282.4.sic) 291.5 3.2L.sic] 8.2 

Asia (southwest): 

Indonesia 44,1 53.4 64.2 20.2 Ll.1 
Other 11.0 12.3 16.3 32.5 14.9 
Total 55.1 65.7 80.5 22.5 11.7 
America: 
USA 530.0 532.2 517.9 -2.7 2.3 
Canada 76.6 88.8 101.8 14.6 10.3 
Venezuela 187.7 171.5 178.8 4.3 0.5 
Other 78.4 83.6 93.0 11.2 5.9 
Total 872.7 876.1 891.5 1.8 2.8 

Western European 

Countries 21.8 22.2 22.6 1.8 1.7 

Socialist Count- 

ries: 

Russia 372.0 394.0 421.0 6.9 7.4 

Others 68.5 75.5 85.1 12.7 12.6 

Total 440.0 469.5 506.1 7.8 8.1 
Grand Total,world 2,475.9 2,611.3 2,837.4 8.7 7.7 


*Annual Growth for the years 1968-1973. 


Source: 
page 16. 


Annual report and balance of the Central Bank of Iran for 1973-4, 
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Table Six: Production Capacity of Non-Induetrial O11 Countries in the 
Decade 1970-80 (Production in million barrels per day) 


Country 1973 Reserves to Pro- 1960 
duction Ratio 

Group One: 
Saudi Arabia 7.8 49 13,2 
Abu Dhabi 1.3 45 

Group Two: 
Libya 2.1 33 2.2 
Kuwait 2.9 64 3.3 
Qatar 0.5 46 

Group Three: 
Algeria 1.0 21 L.1 
Iran 6.0 27 8.0 
Iraq 1.9 45 4.0 
Indonesia 1.3 22 2.0 
Nigeria 2.0 27 2.8 
Venezuela 3.4 ll 3.4 


Source: "Perspectives Energetiques Jusqu'en 1985," Volume Two, Organiza- 
tion of Cooperation and Development (Economic), Paris, 1974, p 122. 


Table Six (A): Production Capacity of Western Industrial Countries (mil- 
Lionbarrels a day) 


1985 2000 

North America 14 9.3 

Western Europe 4.5 2.9 

Japan 0.03 0.4 
Other non-OPEC-member 

non-Communist Countries 6.2 12.0 

Total, non-Communist non- 24.7 14.7 


OPEC countries 


Source: “Energy Global Prospects 1985-2000," Report of the Workshop on 
Alternative Strategies, p 133. 








lable Seven Forecast ail) Maximum Production of OPEC O11 States, 
1985-2025, to Cage 10 Billion Barrele of New Reserves Are Discovered An 
ouglily to Addtltten to Exteting Reserves 


Year At @ Maximum of At @ Maximum of Unrestricted 
J) Million Ber- 45 Million Bar- Production 
rele per Day rele per Day 

1985 35 9 9 

1990 35 45 47 

1995 33 4&5 5) 

2000 32 45 56 

2005 33 45 45 

2010 33 42 47 

2015 33 3 28 

2020 33 26 23 

2025 3 22 19 


Source: “Energy Global Prospects 1945-2000," pp 1386-13°% 


Table Bight: World O11 Demand in tne Coming Decade (Millions of barrels 
per day) (1 ton = 7 barrels) 


Group of Countries 1980 1945 

Indvecrial countries* 42.2 48.7 

Underdeveloped non-oil 9.0 12.1 
exporting countries 

Oil-exporting OPEC states 1.9 3.1 


Fatimates have not been made for the Communist countries in thie forecast. 


Source. World Bank forecasts assuming $9 per barcel, quoted by "Perepec- 
tives Energetiques Jusqu'en 1955," p 123. 


Annual world consumption has also been forecast on the basis of two con 
sumption growth rates to 2025, as in the following table: 


Yorid O11 Consumption (Billions of tons) 


1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2025 
Firet assumption 2.3 4.4 7.9 12.7 18.7 25 
Second assumption 2.3 4.4 7.5 10.9 13.7 15.9 


Source: “Plan et Prospectives,’ 
Armand Colin, Peris, 1972, p 56. 


Commissariat General du Plan, |'Energie, 














Table Nine; O11 Refining in the World: Capacity of World O11 Refineries 
at the Dieposal of the Bight Major O11 Companies (Millions of Tons) 


Exxon Royal Mobil Texaco Gulf SoCal Britieh Standard 


Duteh= Oil oil Petrol Otl/of 
Shell eum indtana/ 

America 51.4 49 40.7 50.6 44,2 

Canada 19.7 13 -* /.3 14.8 

Latin America 40,2 34 5.9 24.0 8.4 

Rurope 100.7 Lil 33.6 17.8 

Other areas 5,1 1 29.4 33,7 =. 

Total, sic 257.3 257 Qbh.? 167.6 97.2 102.3 120 51.7 


Source: FORTUNE magazine, May 1973. 


Table 10: Petrochemicals: O11 Consumed in Petrochemical Production (Mil- 
lions of tone per year) 


1970 1975 1980 1985 

Western Europe 

Gas 5.7 12.2 16.4 24.9 

011 “%.0 47 5 68.3 106.1 
America and Canada 

Gas 28.8 38.8 $2.2 70.1 

O11 16.5 24.7 4.6 47.0 
Japan 

Gas -* 0.6 1.3 2.7 

011 15.1 25.3 35.5 50.1 
Eastern Europe 

Gas 11.2 16.2 25.85 %.0 

Oil 4.4 9.0 15.6 25.6 
Other countries 

Gas 5.66 12.95 13.2 39.0 

O11 3.65 4.9 10.45 26.9 
Wor id Totall 

Gas 51.9 8.85 119.3 172.7 

oil 73.2 LL1L.4 164.4 355.7 


Source: “Plan et Prospectives,” pp. 124-126. 











Table il: OL Preaduetion Used and To be Used ae Raw Material in Petro: 
chemical Production (Percent) 


Country 1970 1975 1940 1945 
Western Kurope 

uae 4.9 10,0 10,0 9.11 

O11 5.4 5.9 6.2 7,.0-7,.6 
America and Canada 

Gae 5.4 6.1 7.0 8.4-8,7 

O11 2.0 2.5 3,0 3,2-3.5 
Japan 

Gae =. 7.0 8.2 10.11 

Oil 8.0 7.25 7.1 6.27.1 
Communiaet countries 

Gas 5.6 5.6 6.6 6.9-7.3 

O11 1.3 1.9 2.2 2.3-2.6 
Reset of world 

Gas 11.0 25.0 18.0 15.2 

011 1.2 1.0 1.4 2.1-2.2 
World Total 

Gas 6.0 7.3 8.2 8.5-8.8 

O11 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.2-4,.5 


Table 12: Major O11 Company Control over Middle East O11 (1972) in Major 
O1l States (Shares in percent) 


Controlling Iran Con~ Abu Dhabi /Abu Saudi Iraq-- Kuwait-- 

Company sortium Petroleum Dhabi/ Arabie Iraq Pet- Kuwait O11 
Company  Off- Aramco roleum Company _ 

shore Company 

Exxon 7 11.875 -- 20 11.875 -« 

Shell 14 23.75 — -« 23.75 -- 

oP 40 23.75 66.66 — 23.75 50 

Texaco 7 — — 20 — — 

Gulf Oil ? — 50 

SoCal 7 — 20 — * 

Mobil O11 ? 11.875 — 10 11.875 — 

CrP 6 23.75 33.33 — 23.75 -. 

Totelic) 95 ),! 100 100 95 100 


/Source? “Le Nouvel Enjeu Petrolier,” pp 34-35. 





* In 1972, it nationalized ite oil. 











Table 12 (A) Schematic Diagram of Relationships Setween Major inter 
national O11 Compantes and Middle East O11 Producing Companies 


cre 




















Source: J. Stork, "Middle East O11 and the Energy Crisis” 
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Table 13: Capital Investment in the World O11 Induatry in the Past and 
Future (Millione of Deollare) 


Table of O11 Induetry Production Expenditures, 1962-72, 


Country Expenditures Percent of Total 
America 7,260 53,2 
Canada 1,605 11.76 
Venesuele 175 1,28 
Weatern Rurope 1,025 7,52 

Far Raat 1,130 8.28 
Middle Raat 470 3,44 
Africa 1,215 8,91 
Non-Communiet countries 765 5.61 
Totel 13,645 100 


The figures in the table bear witness to how low production expenditures 
in the Middle Bast have been. 


Table 13, continued 


Table of O11 Induetry Production Expenditures, 1970-1985. 


Country Expenditures Percent of Total 
America 20 ,000 57.14 
Canada 3,000 8,58 
Venezuela 500 1.41 
Western Europe 3,000 8.58 

Par East 1,500 4.27 
Middle East 2,000 5.72 
Africe 2,000 5.72 
Other countries 3,000 8.58 
Non-Communiet /Total/ 35,000 100 














Table i4 O11 Revenues of Middle Eastern Countries (Except Iran) in 
Millione of Dollara, 1955-1973 


Year Saudi Arabia Kuwait Iraq Other countries 
in Region 

1955 00 310 193 4? 
1956 310 134 13) 4) 
i957 310 425 224 12 
1954 315 405 243 69 
1959 355 465 266 70 
1960 395 464 266 10 
196) 4a 529 267 5 
1962 481 555 ws a3 
1963 $52 624 353 95 
1964 639 636 368 120 
1965 805 680 394 208 
1966 AG} 710 362 227 
1967 903.6 717.6 %1.2 2310.4 
1968 92: .4 765.6 476.2 445.8 
1969 949.2 812.2 483.5 424.5 
1970 1,214.0 895.1 521.2 705.3 
1971 1,884.9 1,399.8 840 21.1 
1972 2,774.6 1,656.8 575 1,028.2 
1973 4,340.0 3,346.2 1,900 2,116.0 
1974 7,800 8, 800 6,700 8, 500 


Sources: For 1955-1966, "L'Beonomie des Hydrocarbures," p 8&7; 


for 1966 to end-1974, “Le Detrole a l'Heure Arabe," p 314. 


Table 15: Analysis of O11 Prices: How O11 Prices Were Distributed among 
Various Elements Before and After the Price Increases 


Various estimates have been presented in this area. We have cited a few 
in the text of the book, and will now cite others in the four subordinate 
tables and in the following tables. 


Table 15 (A): Distribution of the Value Added Among Industrial Countries 
and O11 Producing Countries 


Country Percent of Value Added 
Share of the ofl country Iran 7 
Share of the industriel country 93 


Source: Calculation by Dr Mahmud Montazar-Zohur, “How Growth Is Directed 
Abroad,’ JOURNAL OF THE IRANIAN CHAMBER OF INDUSTRY AND MINES, Issue &, 
Lecember 1969, pp 66-78. 











Table 15 (8): Share Bach Factor Derivea | rom the Price of the O11 Con- 
sumed (O11 from Africa and the Middle Baaet before Price Increase) 





Price Element Coat per barrel, Percent of Total 
Dollars | Price 

Crude ofl preaduction cost 0.25 2.3 

Oll-exporting etaete revenue 0,74 6.7 

Net ofl company profite 0.76 6.9 

Transportation costes 0,60 5.5 

Refining coste 0,50 4.5 

Storage, distribution and inter- 2.40 21.8 

mediary costes 
Direct and indirect taxes taken 5.75 52.3 


by governments of industrial 
consuming countries 


Total 11,00 100 
Source: Ahmad Akkache, "Capitaux Etrangere et Liberation Economique," 
p 13. 


Table 15 (C): Analysis of Persian Gulf Crude Oil Prices, per Barrel, in 
French France 


1960 1969 1971 1975 (eet) 
Transportation 5.2 3.8 4.0 4.6 
Taxes 5.5 6.5 11.5 14.2 
Production 2.5 1.0 1.5 1.5 
Total Expenditures 13.2 11.3 17.0 20.3 


Source: Louis-Jean Duclos, "L'Episode de Tehran," REVUE FRANCAISE DE 


SCIENCE POLITIQUE, Volume 23, Number 6, December 1972, pp 1237, 1255, 1247. 


Table 15 (D): Most Recent Estimate of the Breakdown of OPEC O11 Prices 


Element Percent 
Taxes and duties levied by importing 45 
country government 
Distribution costs 22. 
Oil producing country government share 12 
Transportation y 
Refining 4 
Oil company net profit 4 
Crude oil production cost 2.5 


Thus the estimate by Mr Sarkis and the Algerians is not correct; the price 
increases did not result in a proportionate change benefiting the oil-pro- 
ducing states. 


Source: Charles Levinson, “L'Inflation Mondiale et les Firmes Multina- 
tionales," p 618, Sevil, Paris, fourth quarter 1976. 
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Table 16; Sreakdown of Gasoline Price in France, 1970, by Component 


Elemente 
Element Bach Element's 
France (per ton) 

Oll company profit a9 

Taxes collected by French government 265 

O1l country Receipts 48 
Dietribution 5 
Refining 25 
Transportation LO 
Production 4 


Source: Report by Jean-Marie Chevalier to Congress of French- Speaking 


Economists, Cherbourg, May 1974, 


Table 16 (Continued): Breakdown of Gasoline Prices by Component Elements: 


I 
5 


9 


6, 
5. 


~ we YW ~~ 


~~ — ws & — — 


Bach Blement's 
Share of Price in Share of Total 
Percentage 


Further Eetimate on France (1972, following 1971 Price Increases) 


=. — 


Element Per Barrel of 
Oil,in France 
Production 0.23 
Taxes and duties levied by French 7.45 
government 
O1l country revenues 2.42 
Transportation 0.84 
Refining 0.53 
Distribution 2.20 
Companies’ net income 0.58 
Total 14.25 


Source: ECONOMIE ET POLITIQUE, January 1974, p 26. 


Table 16 (Continued): Breakdown of Gasoline Price by Component Elements: 


One Further Eetimate Concerning France, 1974 


Component Elements 


Breakdown of 
Price by Ele- 
ments (per ton) 





Company profits 145 
Taxes collected by France 315 
Receipts by oil countries 263 
Distribution 35 
Refining 25 
Transportation 31 
Production 6 





Percent of Total 


Percent of Totel 








Avain, the reader's attention ie drawn to the fact that the share received 
by the ofl countries te not of Che same category a@ that which reverte to 
the industrial countries, The share paid to the ofl countries te buying 
power and the ability to coneume, while the industrial countries’ share is 
capital and the power to produce, 


Section Two: Production and Export of O11 and O11 Products in Iran 


Table 17: Crude Oil Production in Iran, 1912-1976 


Year Production Volume, Year Production Volume, 
Thousands of Tons Thousands of Tone 
1912 43 1944 13,274 
1913 81 1945 16,839 
L914 274 1946 19,190 
1918 376 1947 20,195 
1916 449 1948 24,871 
1917 644 1949 26,807 
191s 897 1950 31,750 
L919 L, 106 1951 16,761 
1920 1,385 1952 1,040 
1921 1,743 1953 1,322 
1922 2,327 1954 3,000 
1923 2,959 1955 16,205 
1924 3,714 1956 26,530 
1925 4,334 1957 35,500 
1926 4,556 1958 40 ,590 
1927 4,832 1959 45,630 
1928 5,358 1960 52,050 
1929 5,461 1961 58,700 
1930 5,929 1962 65,405 
1931 5,750 1963 12,684 
1932 6,446 1964 84,249 
1933 * 1965 92,375 
1934 7,537 1966 105,885 
1935 7,488 1967 129,298 
1936 8,198 1968 141,791 
1937 10, 168 1969 168,235 
1938 10,195 1970 199,600 
1939 9,583 1971 227,000 
1940 8,627 1972 251,900 
L941 6,605 1973 293,100 
1942 9,399 1974 301, 840 
1943 9,706 1975 268,000 
1976 294 ,000 
Source: Mostafa Fateh, “Fifty Years of Iranian Oil," Tehran, 1956, pp 319- 
20, 416. Also, Central Bank Annual Report for 1973-4, "Le Petrole a 1'Heure 
Arabe," p 301, and PETROLEUM PRESS SERVICE, quoted by TEHRAN ECONOMIST, 
22 January 1976. 
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Table if: Forecasted Pro- 


O1l Production and Consumption in the Future: 
duction, Direct Exports and Domestic Consumption of Iranian O11 in the 
Years 1973-1992 (Millions of barrels) 


Year Total Pro- Seles to Direct &x Domestic Percent of 
duction — Consortium porte by Consumption Total Produc: 
Nat'l Lran- tion Sold to 
ian O11 Co Present Part- 
wees nere (Former 
Consort Lum) ) 
1973 1,940 1,763 73 104 90.89 
1974 2,072 1,852 109 Lil 89.36 
1975 2,306 2,014 164 128 87.31 
1976 2,537* 2,175 220* 142 85.746 
1977 2,774 2,344 274 156 84.50 
1978 2,774 2,277 328 169 82.07 
1979 2,774 2,188 401 185 77.87 
1980 2,784* 2,107 476* 201 75.66 
1981 2,774 2,007 54) 220 72.34 
1982 2,774 1,988 547 239 72.01 
1983 2,774 1,968 547 259 70.92 
1984 2,784* 1,953 549* 282 70.12 
1985 2,340 1,482 547 311 63.33 
1986 1,971 1,085 547 339 55.01 
1987 1,657 741 547 369 44.70 
1988 1, 394* 498 497* 399 35.69 
1989 1,163 368 368 427 31.63 
1990 970 256 257 457 26.48 
1991 807 161 161 485 19.95 
1992 669* 76 77* 516 11.45 
1993 549 2 3 544 4.98 
Total 42,583 29, 300 7,243 6,040 --- 
Source: Information and Public Relations Bureau, Ministry of Interior, 


"Study and Analysis of the Revolutionary Oil Sales and Purchase Agreement, 
before the Ministry of Interior Auditorium,” speeches given by Dr Reza 
Fallah at 15 July 1973 session, pp 28-30. 
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Table 20; Gas Consumption tn Lran and Gas Exporte to the Soviet Union, 
1970-78 (Billione of cuble metere) 


OLl and Gas--Gae Conaumed Domestically ant Exporte, 1970-/8 


Year Exporte to Soviet Union, Domestic Consumption, 
Billions of cubic feet. Billions of cubie fect 

1970 6 2 

1971 7 2.7 

1972 8 3.5 

1973 9 4.1 

1974 10 4.5 

1975 10 5 

1976 10 5.4 

1977 10 5.9 

1978 10 6.4 


*JOURNAL OF THE LRANIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRY AND MINING, Fifth 
Year, Number 5 (Serial 51), September 1974 


According to TEHRAN ECONOMIST, 21 June 1975, Iran's gas reserves have 
been estimated at 250-600 trillion cubic feet. 














| 
Table 21: O11 Refining in Iran, 1952-1974 (Thousands of tons) 


Year Exports Domee tic Total Per-ent of 
Consumption Total Pro- 
duction 
1950 — 0.885 25 79.5 
1952 -* 0.913 — X 
1953 — * — -* 
1954 -- -- -- 
1955 6.5 1.0 7.5 46.5 
1956 13 1.6 14,7 55.5 
1957 2.0 15.1 42.5 
1958 -* 2.8 14.8 36.5 
1959 -- 3.4 15.7 % .6 
1960 14.6 3.1 17.7 -- 
1961 11.9 3.6 15.5 26.5 
1962 4.7 3.3 18 27.6 
1963 15 3.35 18.2 25.2 
1964 16.77 4.83 21.6 25.6 
1965 16.1 5.8 22.7 24.6 
1966 -- 5.752 22.706 21.6 
1967 -- 6 627 23,094 17.8 
1968 -- 7 aut 25.614 18.1 
1969 -- a. 24 26.175 15.5 
1970 -- 9.179 27.457 13.75 
1971 -- 9.6 29.8 13.1 
1972 -- 10.7 29.1 11.55 
1973 -- 11.7 29.8 10.15 


Source: "Economic Development in Iran," pp 161-165, for the years 1950, 
1951, 1952. For the years 1957-61, DONYA, Second Period. 


Third Year, Number Two, Summer 1972, p 100. For the years 1961-1964 
(domestic consumption), Central Bank Annual Report, 1975-76, p 202, and 
Central Bank Annual Report, 1973-74, p 44. 


Domestic consumption, 1957, National Bank Balance, 1957-8, p 9. 
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Table 22: Capacity of lran's Refi.eries in 1972 (Barrels per day; 
| Ton = 7 barrela) 























Reiinery Capacity 
Abadan 100 ,000 
Tehran 85,000 
Kermanehan 15,000 
Shiraz 40 ,000 
Total 240 ,000 
Source: “Iranian O11," a collection of speeches regarding Iran's o11 in- 


dustry, Juiy 1969, p 51. 
Refineries under construction: 


Construction has begun on the Tabriz Refinery, with a capacity of 80,000 
barrele per day, according to a report by KEYHAN (Airmail), 28 June 1975. 
According to an article by this weekly, the capacity of the country's re- 
fineries ie to rise from 33 million tons at present to 50 million in the 
future. 


Table 23: Petrochemical Industry Established in Iran 


l. The Shiraz Fertilizer Factory, a mixed company with a capacity of 
40,000 tons of urea (46 percent), 40,000 tons of ammonium nitrate (26 per- 
cent), and 1,000 tons of ammonia per year. The factory went into produc- 
tion in 1962. (See [RANSHAHR, 1964, published by UNESCO, pp 1762-63.) 
This project has not been economical, and has incurred and is incurring 
a loss. (See article by Eng Ebrahimzadeh, “Economics and the Petrochem- 
ical Industry in Iran" in BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH, 
Issues 11 and 12, October 1965, pp 32-34.) KEYHAN (Airmail), 16 July 
1975, reports that the installacion of two other petrochemical product 
manufacturing plants with a capacity of 80,000 tons has also been com- 
pleted. 


2. The Shahpur Petrochemical Complex, a mixed company between the Shahpur 
Chemical Company, Iranian and governmental, and the American Allied Chem- 
ical Company (with a 50-50 shareholding), has a capacity of 1,340 tons of 
sulphuric acid per day, 1,000 tons of ammonia, 500 tons of urea, 450 tons 
of phosphoric acid, and 380 tons of phosphate fertilizer per day. (See 
"Research on the Iranian Oil Industry,” pp 294-331.) 


3. The Kharg Chemical Complex, mixed, with a capital of $40 million, on 

a fifty-fifty basis with the Kharg Chemical Company (Iranian and govern 
mental) and the American Amoco Company, operation commencing in 1970, with 
a capacity of 600 tons of sulphur per year and 600 barrels of liquid gas 
per day .Sicl.  /footnote missing/. 








“ The Abadan Petrochemical Complex, mixed company with a capital of 
S35) million, /4 percent wed by the National O11 Company and 26 percent 
by the American 8, fF, Goodrich Company, hae a capacity of 24,000 tone of 
cavetic soda, 12,000 tone of ethylene, 15,000 tons of propylene, 20,000 
tone of polychlorobuty!, and 10, tone of DDK /dodecylbengine/per year. 


Table 24: O11 Companies Active in Lran 


|, DOPCO, Dashtestan Offshore Petroleum Company; operating company, 
Shetl (Duteh- Britten), 


2, 3, & GLP BRAP te the operating company of these three companies, ELF, 
ERAP, Farei Petroleum Company, vie-a-vie Societe Francise des Petroles 
d'iran. 


5. IMIN /0CO/, Iranian Marine International O11 Company, whose operating 
company ie the L[talian firm AGIP. 


6. TORPC, Iranian O11 Exploration and Producing Company. 
/. IPAC, lean Pan-American O11 Company. 

8. ITROPCO, Lranian Offshore Petroleum Company. 

9. LAPCO, Lavan Petroleum Company. 

10. SIR (l/ P, Soctete Irano-Italienne des Petroles. 


On the surface, National Iranian O11 Company is a 5O percent partner in 
these companies. 


Table 25: Capital Investment in O11 Industry on Iranian Territory, 1901-78 
Firet Period, 1901-1951 





Year Amount in British Pounds 
1901-1906 400 ,000 
1905-1933 21,500,000 
1934-1939 J 
1940 651,000 
1941 365,000 
1942 376,000 
1943 2,611,000 
1944 3, 580,000 
1945 4,475,000 
1946 10 , 300 ,000 
1947 12,430,000 
1948 16 ,620 ,000 
1949 20 ,610 ,000 
1950 23, 300 ,000 
1951 900 , 000 
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Source: JOURNAL OF THE CENTRAL BANK OF LAAN, Firat Year, Number 25 
(Auguet 1962), pi, 


Concerning the fieet 5 yeare of the agreement, 1901-1905: 

Zabihollah Qadimi, “Nletory of the Lranian Revolution,” p 40, 

Dr Noseyn Fakher, “The Progress of the Lovestigation into the Abrogation 
of the D'Arcy O11 Concession in the Former League of Nations,” Tehran, 


p 21, oll company petition, 


De Shameoddin Jasayeri, “Piecel Laws and General Accounting,’ Volume One, 
Tehran, 1965, pp 497-98, 


Table 25, Continued: Second Period, 1954-1972 (Millions of Dollara) 


Year Consortium Other O11 Companies 
1954-55 8.1 

1956 15.6 

1957 % 

19548 66.3 

1959 64.9 

1960 44.7 

1961 36.5 

1962 33.6 26.3 
1963 53.7 23 
1964 42.4 23.5 
1965 102.5 52.3 
1966 66 

1967 58.6 79.6 
19646 67.4 22.2 
1969 97.7 44.6 
1970 58.3 31.8 
1971 93 26.1 
1972 90.3 46.7 


Source: To 1965, Iranian O11 Operating Companies. From 1965 to 1972, 
Central Bank Annual Report, 1970-71, p 71, and 1971-72, p 225; concern- 
ing the other companies, from 1962 to 1966, BULLETIN OF CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENT IN IRAN, 29 December 1968, and since that time Central Bank Annual 
Report, same pages. 











Table 26; Capital Lavestment in the O11 Industry during the Fifth Plan 
Period; Capital Laveetment in the Petrochemical Industry during the Fifth 
Development Plan (Millione of riale) 


Project Name National Pet- Percent Private Percent Grand 
rochemical In- of Sector of Pro- Total 
duetries Com Project (Foreign ject 
peny Share = Totel = and Dom- Total 





eatic) 
Share 
lL. Expansion of PVC Unit, 480 14 172 26 652 
Abadan Comp lex 
2. Expansion of Shahpur 6,563 100 * * 6,563 
Chemical Comp Lex 
Unite 
3}. Olefine/Aromatice 17,025 50 17,025 50 % 050 
4. Plaeeticitzer 1,500 50 1, 500 50 3,000 
5. Caprolactam and Ammon- 
ium Sulfate Fertilizer 472 20 1,898 80 2,370 
6. Dimethyl Triphthalice 1,200 20 2,805 70 4,005 
and Polyester 
?, Styrene Monomer 112 20 458 = 80 $60. sic) 
8. Polyetyrene 135 20 555 80 690 
9. Butediene-Styrene Rubber 352 20 1,410 80 1,762 
10. Petroprotein 517 50 517 50 1,034 
ll. Polypropylene 383 20 1,530 80 1,913 
12. Isoprene and polyisoprene 1,823 50 1,823 50 3,646 
13. Aminoresins 38 10 337 90 375 
Total W , 600 50 30,030 «50 60, 630 vic, 


Source: TEHRAN ECONOMIST, 30 January 1973. As che figures in the table 
show, the coset of producing ofl is very minor compared with the tremendous 
revenues derived from it, but this table shows that production and other 
costes have etill been imposed on Iran. 
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Table 27: Manpower in the Service of O11 


Totel, Non-induveteial, Leanten O11 Refining Company, Lranian O11 Explora: 
tion and Preduction Company, Central Office of the Operating Companies 
in Tehran 


iran White 


Yoar Foreign White Collar Laborers Total 

Collar Workere, 

Workere Official Contractor 

em — — — — — — — 
L955 5,682 339 49 42,337 48,407 
1956 45.721 505 125 41,752 48,103 
1957 6,050 589 123 41,109 47,877 
1958 6,109 663 256 39 , 560 46, 588 
1959 5,993 789 629 37,902 45,313 
1960 5,890 863 310 36,574 43,673 
1961 6,621 793 334 31,576 99,328 
1962 6,970 640 365 25,777 33,752 
1963 6,668 494 #3 24 , 206 31,671, 
1964 6,623 394 279 23,693 W992. 8°00 
1965 6,660 372 416 22,632 WO ,080 
1966 6,471 353 520 21,476 26,820 
L967 6,236 326 281 19,000 25,845 
1970* 3,519 ? ? 8,965 
1975** 15,213 — — 37,203 
Source: Dr Mahmud Qasemzadeh, “Iran's O11 Economy," Tehran, 1968, Uni- 


versity Presse, pp 255-328. 


Explanation: In thie fashion, in the course of 15 years the Consortium 
expelled two-thirds of the laborers in the oil industry from service in 
thie industry and increased the number of domestic and foreign white col- 
lar workers in compensation. 


*White collar workers and laborers who are in the service of the Consort- 
ium. Domestic and foreign white collar workers have not been separated. 


**White collar workers and laborers who are active throughout the country 
in the ofl industry and related companies, especially in services, that is, 
oil distribution. It is noteworthy that the former ofl company had a 

total of 5,000 white collar workers to produce and distribute ofl in Iran 
and today the National O11 Company has 12,000 white collar workers for 

oil products distribution and other services! The figures bearing on 

1975 have been obtained from the ofl company iteelf. 
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Table 28; Iran's Revenues from O11, First Period, 1912-1952 (in Britian 
pounde) 


Year Revenues in Pounds Dollars 
1912-1919 1,325,552 /sic/ 59,252,174 
1920-1939 33,593,250 167,294,400 
1940 4,043,000 15,646,410 
1941 4,037,000 16,228,740 
1942 4 ,060 ,000 16, 240 ,000 
1943 4,054,000 16,216,000 
1940 4,523,000 18 ,096 ,000 
1945 5,678,000 22,712,000 
1946 7,185,000 28,740 ,000 
1947" 7,401,251 29,600 ,000 
L944 13,545,000 36 , 900 , 000 
194908 16 ,000 ,000 40 ,090 ,000 
1950 16,031,735 58 , 900 ,000 
LOS ieee 8, 300 ,000 8,400 ,000 
Total: about 105 ,000 ,000 


Source; “Pitty Yeare of Iranian O11," pp 262, 273, 280, 281, 291, 307, 
212, 319, 320, G14, and G16, 


"Iran's O11 Revolution,” Zabihollah Qadimi, pp 33, 40. 


Table 28 (Continued): Iran's Revenues from Oil, Second Period, 1954-73 
(in Millions of Dollars) 








Year Revenues 
1954-67 4,568 
1968 958.5 
1969 1,099 
1970 1,268.4 
1971 2,114.1 
1972 2,460.9 
1973 3,500 
1974 20 , 500 


Source: Iranian Oil Operating Companies, Review of Operations, 1967, 
p 35, and Review of Operations, 1968, p 40. Also, Central Bank Annual 
Report, 1968-9 through 1973-4. 


Explanations for Table 28: *The figures from 1947 on have been 

quoted from the statistics on hard currency receipts and payments pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF THE CENTRAL BANK OF IRAN, October 1961. **During 
thie year, the British government devalued the pound relative to the dol- 
lar; that is, the pound dropped from $4.03 to $2.80. See National Bank of 
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[ran Report, 1948-49, In apite of these figures, oll revenues in dollars 
whieh che JOURNAL OF T'NB CENTRAL BANK of October 1961 gives (and which ap 
pear in the table) are different from the figures derived by multiplying 
revenues in pounds by the rate of the pound in dollars, ***If we consider 
that ofl revenues in the first three months of the /Christian/ year were 
4.3 million pounds, one must estate tiat all in all about one-third of that 
was paid to the national government of Dr Mosaddeq, 


Section Three: Tables on the Distribution of Oil Money and Tables on the 
Capacity of Marine Tankers 


Table 29; Curplue OPEC Member State O11 Money Available for Capital In 
veatment, 1973 (millions of dollars) 








Country Oil Exporte Non-Oi1 Imports FOB Surplue Avail- 
(Government Exports (Delivered at able for 
Share) Port)  ——— Investment 
Aigeria 1,000 360 2,060 -870 
Ecuador 100 310 460 -40 
Indonesia 1,200 1,610 2,410 ~ 350 
tran 4,500 590 3,600 1,090 
Iraq 1,700 110 1, 160 470 
Kuwait 1,900 230 920 1,520 
Libya 2,300 -- 2,200 600 
Nigeria 2,400 620 1,780 260 
Qatar 400 10 180 140 
Saudia Arabia 5,500 20 1,800 3,120 
United Arab 1,200 40 860 290 
Emirates 
Venezuela 3,000 375 2,820 ~135 
Total 25,200 4,275 20,250 4,895 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, ‘The Absorptive Capacity of the OPEC 
Countries," Washington, DC, 5 September 1975, quoted in Yoon S. Park, 
"OLl Money and the World Economy," Wilton House Publications, London, 
1976, p 4&7. 
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Table 30; Surplus OPEC Member State Oil Money Available for Investment 
in 1974 (Millions of dollare) 
Country Oil Exports Non-O11 FOB Imports Surplus Avail- 
Exports (Delivered at able for 
Port) Inveatment — 
Algeria 3, 700 355 3,710 405 
Ecuador 500 450 790 110 
Indonesla 3,400 2,200 3,890 230 
[ran 18,700 800 8,000 LO , 680 
Iraq 5,700 150 3,460 1,970 
Kuwait 8,900 390 1,480 7,355 
Libya 6,200 40 3,000 2,540 
Nigeria 7,600 850 2,490 5,220 
Qatar 1,600 10 270 1,290 
Saudi Arabia 24,600 25 3,530 20 , 800 
United Arab 6 ,000 20 1,600 4,360 
Emirates 
Venezuela 8, 800 375 4,660 3,995 
Total 94 , 900 5,665 36 , 880 58,935 
Source: Same as source on preceding page. 
Table 31: Prediction of Surplus OPEC Member State Oil Money by Morgan 
Guaranty ‘rust Company (Billions of dollars) [sic]. 
1974 1975 1976 «19771978 1979 1980 
OLl revenues 105 110 119 125 128 135 143 
Balance of trade 62 52 44 27 l -29 -69 
Current accounts 65 60 57 43 20 -10 -53 
balance 
Total foreign financial 80 137 191 231 248 235 179 
capital 
Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, "World Financial Mark- 


ets," January 21, 1975, quoted in the book in the preceding table, p 49. 


In addition to this table, the book quotes three tables on forecast 
surplus derived in accordance with three differing assumptions on the 
course of production and prices. 











Table 32: Eaetimated Manner of Distribution of Surplus OPEC O11 Money 
Among Industrial Countries in 1974 (Billions of dollars) 


Location Amount 

European money market 21 

Bank deposits and negotiable paper Li 
in America 

Bank deposits and negotiable paper 7 
in Britain 

Official international organizations 4 

Rest 17 

Total 60 


Source: Yoon S. Park, “Oil Money and the World Economy," p 90. Of the 
four estimates the book cites, we have cited only that by the American 
Treasury. 


Table 33: Summarized Estimate of the Balance of Oil in 2000 in Accordance 
ith the Following Assumptions 


Economic Growth: Rapid Rapid Slow Slow 
Energy Price (1985-2000) Increasing Increasing Stable Stable 
Main Substitute Fuel: Coal Atom Coal Atom 





— — — 


Imports required by main importers (all figures in millions of barrels 
per day) 


North America 10.4 10.7 15.8 15.8 
Western Europe 16.5 16.4 13.2 12.5 
Japan 15.2 14.4 8.2 7.9 
Other non-Communist non- 11.2 9.5 9.6 9.0 
OPEC countries 
International transpor- 5.4 5.4 4.5 4.5 
tation** 
Total imports required 58.7 56.4 51.3 49.7 
Maximum exports by main exporters 
OP EC*** 38.7 37.2 35.2 34.5 
Oil deficit, and deficit 20.0 19.2 16.1 15.2 
as a percentage of total 
maximum production of non- 27 26 28 26 


Communist countries 


*/sic/ In addition to ordinary oil production, production of oil from tar 
sands and oil shale has also been calculated. 


**Meaning maximum oil production less domestic consumption of member states. 
***Meaning maximum oil production less domestic consumption of member states. 
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Source: "Energy: 1008) Prospects, 1985-2000," p 238. We have elimin- 
ated other explanations concerning the table. The four different columns 
were derived in accordance with a group of different assumptions which 
have been explained in the text of the book, and it has not seemed neces- 
sary Co repeat them here, 


Table 34: Table on Ownership of World O11 Tankers at the End of 1971, 
Ships of 2,000 Tons and More (by number and country, except for mixed 
transportation vessels with a capacity of 20.3 million tons) (capacity in 
milliona of tons) 


Country of Oil Com- Individ- Govern- Other Total Total Percentage 

registration panies uals ments 1970 1971 Rate of 
of In- Total 
crease, Cap- 








1970-71 aci- 
ty, 
1971 
Liberia 8.2 4.7 -- 0.2 37.8 43.1 5.3 25 
Norway 0.2 18.9 -- -- 17.2 19.) 1.9 Ll 
Britain 17.6 7.6 0.62 0.1 21.9 25.9 3.2 14 
Japan 3.1 15.7 -- -- 15.6 18.8 3.2 Ll 
America 4 4 1.7 -- 9.5 9.7 0.2 5 
Panama 3.2 2.4 -- -- 5.6 5.7 O.1 3 
France 4.7 2.8 0.1 -- 5.8 7.6 1.8 4 
Greece -- 8.5 -- -- 7.6 8.5 0.7 5 
Other Western 10.5 13.2 0.1 -- 21.4 23.8 2.4 14 
European 
Countries 
Other Western 2.7 0.2 0.3 -- 3.4 3.3. -5.1 2 
Hemisphere 
Countries 
Russia, Bast- -- .- 6.2 -- 6.1 6.2 0.1 4 
ern Eutopean 
Countries 
and China 
Other Eastern 1.0 3.2 6.1 -- 3.6 4.2 0.7 2 
Hemisphere 
Countries 
Total Lsic] 55.3 111 8.7 0.3 175.3 155.7 19.6 100 
Capacity of 49.2 97.6 8.7 0.2 155.7 
vessels at 
end- 1970 
Net capacity 6.1 13.4 -- 0.1 19.6 
increase 


Source: ‘Le Petrole, Situation Actuelle at Perspectives d'Avenir, Un 
Rapport du Comite du Petrole de L'OCDE," p 144, 








Table 35: Capacity of New Vessels on Order 


Capacity in tone Companies Individuals Total 
Number Capacity Number Capacity Number Capacity 
25,000 and lease 24 513,300 21 470,000 45 983, 300 
25,000-45,000 58 1,690,000 59 1,761,000 LL? 3,451,000 
45,000-60 ,000 — * -- “- -- -- 
60 ,000-80 ,000 l 66,000 5 345 , 200 6 411,200 
80 ,000- 100 ,009 2 196, 500 5 432,300 7 628 , 800 
L00 ,000- 125,000 10 1, 166,000 12 1,274,000 22 2,540 ,000 
125 ,000-200 ,000 9 1,221,600 27 3,746,600 36 4,968,200 
200 ,000- 300 ,000 92 23,175,200 170 42,598,600 262 # 65,773,800 
300 ,000 and above 22 6,999,600 8 2,848, 800 30 9,848,400 
Total 218 35,028,200 307 53,576,500\sic/525 88,604,700 


Source: John Jacobs Col, Ltd , "World Tanker Fleet Review." 


Table 36: Table of Middle East Oil Pipe Line Capacity 








Oil Pipeline Route Diameter of Length, Capacity, Date Exploi- 
Pipe, Centi- Kilo- Thousands tation Be- 
meters meters of Barrels gan J 
per Dey _ 
TST . Saudi Arabia 76-79 1,720 500 1951 
/Tabline/ to Sidon, 
Lebanon 
[Pc Iraq (Kirkuk) °° 855 * 1934 
to (Bania/s/, 
Syria 





Source: John Jacobs Co., Ltd, "World Tanker Fleet Review." 
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[Statement on Jacket | 


Struggle becomes reality when we establish its foundations on the reality 
of society and the world. In the confines of mental constructs, struggle, 
perforce, is mental, In these confines, only one way exists, and that is 
from unity to opposition. To pass from opposition to unity, what recourse 
{a there except to recognize the nature of the dangers which have gripped 
the country from all directions? Mosaddeq asked the beloved children of 
the nation to watch over the destiny of their venerable home with open 
eyes. This home is now on the brink of destruction, The children of the 
nation must recogntze realities and, in accordance with these realities, 
arrive at a firm unity and open the horizon of victory in the struggle. 

No misfortune could be greater than to consume today's generation, which 

is full of responsibility at the current moment of decision, with the worst 
of opiates, namely those mental constructs which are divorced from reali- 
ties and exist in the world of futility, until--and only until the activities 
of its venerable home have been successfully manipulated. 


There is need to convey the news that warnings must be given concerning 


dangers. This book is a warning to the generation whose powerful shoulders 
the weight of great responsibilities is waiting for. 


11887 
CSO: 8140/0643 END 
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